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LORD MORLEY’S INDIAN REFORMS 


THE debate on the 17th of December of last year, in which Lord 
Morley introduced, after long and laborious gestation, his scheme of 
Indian Reform before the brilliant assembly of the House of Lords, 
was an event of the highest national importance, and has rightly 
arrested universal attention. Indeed, it may almost be said that the 
spirit in which the debate was conducted (in spite of one disagreeable 
incident) lifted the measures into a higher atmosphere than they would 
themselves have been likely to reach to if treated on their own merits. 
Lord Morley’s noble and courageous speech, the sincerity with which 
he expounded and justified his views, and the immovable calmness 
with which he refused to be deterred by any clamour from the course 
which he held to be right, together with Lord Lansdowne’s dignified 
and cordial acceptance of the main outlines of the scheme, were in the 
very best Parliamentary manner, and showed how it is still possible to 
treat Indian affairs without the intrusion of any spice of party spirit ; 
whereas the measures themselves, if treated apart from the circum- 
stances and conditions under which they are brought forward, might 
easily be belittled as containing hardly anything more than a moderate 
extension of the power of the Legislative Councils, whose first inception 
was in 1861 and which were created in their present form in 1892. 
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This would, of course, be a very imperfect description of their 
nature ; but Lord Morley, while claiming that he was opening a very 


important chapter in the history of the relations of Great Britain - 


and India, did not fail to point out that he was making no departure 
from the past, but was pursuing the principle of increasing the share 
to be taken by the natives of India in controlling the affairs of their 
country, which the Indian Government has always held out as the 
goal of its efforts. In this connexion he referred to the address 
sent from certain English associations in Calcutta, which urged that 
drastic measures were needed to crush the prevalent spirit of anarchy, 
and that Orientals invariably interpret kindness as due to fear. This 
dogma he rightly repudiated as inapplicable to the present occasion, 
but it seems doubtful if his correspondents would so apply it ; rather 
they would say that he had given them the drastic measures they 
desired by sanctioning the Summary Jurisdiction Act and the use of 
Regulation 3 of 1818, and that the reforms he was introducing could 
not be interpreted as concessions made from kindness or wrung from 
weakness. If, however, he had consented to other changes advocated 
by the discontented agitators, such, for instance, as the separation 
of the Judicial and Executive Services, which is not a step in the 
regular foreordained course of progress, but a reversal of all previous 
order, they would no doubt urge that, at the present time, it would 
not be accepted with gratitude, but would be treated as a sop thrown 
to smoothe down opposition. 

It was wise for Lord Morley to insist as he did on the fact that his 
scheme is but an item in the normal historical progress of our rule, 
because that is so commonly forgotten by evil-disposed critics, who 
assert that the official tendency is to oppose the claims of the educated 
classes, the real fact being that the aims of both sides are the same, the 
only difference being whether the progress should be fast or slow. 
So generally is the fact ignored that even English visitors to India are 
frequently deceived and believe that there is habitual dislike of and 
opposition to native aspirations among the English community at 
large. Mr. Nevinson, for instance, who, though frequently mis- 
informed, writes with much candour and sympathy, records that a 
lady said to him, ‘To us in India a pro-native is a rank outsider.’ Such 
sentiments may perhaps exist among young subalterns or railway 
subordinates, but to anyone who knows the state of feeling in good 
society, and especially among the Civil Service, it sounds the acme 
of absurdity. If I may be allowed here to speak for once of my own 
experience, I know that I would never have joined the Service if I 
had not believed that the ultimate result of our rule would be to raise 
the people to a capacity for self-government, and for forty years I 
never ceased to labour to that end; and in this I was not singular, but 
rather a type of my class. If only Lord Morley’s words sink into the 
minds of the eager aspirants for greater political power, who think 
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that because they have passed the B.A. Examination in their Uni- 
versity they have learned the secret of administrative rule, and if they 
help them to understand that we all of us desire what they desire, but 
know that it will come more slowly than they think, the great debate 
will have been an effectual solvent of much of the impatience and 
irritation which have led immature minds into law-breaking and 
anarchy. 

Turning now to the measures themselves, the principal change is 
in the constitution, numbers, and powers of the provincial legislative, 
&c., councils. These bodies have consisted till now in the four chief 
provinces of from twenty-four to sixteen members, of whom more than 
half were officials. The remaining members were representatives of 
different interests, and were elected by such bodies as the Corporations 
and the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, the 
Universities, the groups of District Boards and of Municipal Boards, 
and in one case of landholders’ associations. But when the word 
‘elected ’ is used it must be understood that the district and municipal 
boards did not elect their members direct, but chose delegates, who then 
proceeded to the election ; and in all cases it was in the power of the 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor to reject a person so elected, though 
that power was never, or hardly ever, exercised. Under the new 
scheme the Government of India’s proposal was that the numbers 
should be raised to forty-seven in the four chief provinces, with 
smaller figures in the three other provinces, a sufficient number of 
officials being nominated to ensure a majority to the Government on 
all occasions. The classes to be represented were the same as before, 
and in addition, in all cases, there were to be elected members 
representing landholders and Mahommedans. They adhered to the 
principle adopted in 1892, that representation by classes and interests 
is the only practicable method of embodying the electoral principle in 
the constitution of their Councils. With regard to the landholders, 
a constituency might be created of all the larger landholders of the 
province, or of parts of it, who would vote for their member; or if it 


"was found impossible to work such an electorate over a large area the 


power of election might be vested in the landholders’ association. 
The case of Mahommedans is a little more difficult, because of their 
being in many cases a scattered and unorganised body. All the local 
governments approve the principle of special representation of 
Mahommedans chosen by a Mahommedan electorate, but it is 
criticised adversely by the Hindus as being an attempt to set one 
religion against another and to create a counterpoise to the influence 
of the educated classes. To this it might be answered that Mahom- 
medans differ from Hindus not in religion only, but in social customs, 
habits of thought, history, and to a large extent in race, and that 
it is wise to recognise the facts which keep the two classes apart. 
As to the mode of election, the Government proposal was that when 
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the formation of a regular electorate (based, for instance, on property 
and literary qualifications) was possible, that method should be 
adopted ; failing that, Mahommedan Associations should be made 
use of ; and. where neither method was practicable nomination by 
Government should be resorted to. 

In the Secretary of State’s despatch Lord Morley writes that he is 
in entire accord with these general principles, especially as regards the 
limited interests of corporations, universities, planting communities, 
&c., but he is impressed by the difficulty of securing satisfactory 
electoral bodies in the case of landholders, and especially of Mahom- 
medans, and he attributes some weight to the Hindu criticisms 
mentioned above. He also objects that if a special electorate of 
Mahommedans commands a definite proportion of seats they ought 
not to have a right also to vote in the territorial electorates, based on 
rural and municipal boards, as that would give them a double vote. 
But the same objection applies to all the other special electorates, 
such as corporations, chambers of commerce, landholders’ associa- 
tions, or universities, the members of which often have seats on those 
boards ; and, if necessary, it would be easy to provide by legislation 
against plural voting, while not rejecting the Indian proposals. He 
throws out an alternative scheme for consideration, founded on the 
principle of electoral colleges. He would form an electorate not for 
the whole province, but one for each suitable portion ; in the hypo- 
thetical example he gives there would be three such areas in a 
province of 20 millions. Each electorate would consist of (a) the 
substantial landowners, (b) the members of all the different kinds 
of boards, district, sub-divisional, and municipal; and these two 
classes would choose the electoral college of, say, one hundred members, 
according to numerical strength. Thus if the population consists of 
three-fourth Hindus and one-fourth Mahommedans, there would be 
seventy-five Hindus and twenty-five Mahommedans ; and this college 
would then proceed to elect the actual representatives—say, three 
Hindus and one Mahommedan. [If it is desired to give separate 
representation of landholders, the same system could be applied to the 
representation by choosing the proper proportionate number of candi- 
dates who belong to that class, to form a part of the electoral college 
to join in selecting a member. It does not appear, however, to have 
occurred to him that this suggestion violates the fundamental principle 
in which the Government of India and all the local governments agree— 
that the Mahommedan member should be chosen by a special electorate 
composed of Mahommedans alone. 

This suggestion has called forth some not very intelligent criticism 
from people who have not taken the trouble to study the despatch, 
like Lord Macdonnell, who in a letter to the Times seemed to think 
that it would be possible for two Mahommedans to get in if they 
received more votes than any Hindu candidate. Others again have 
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thought that if the twenty-five Mahommedan electors scattered their 
votes among several candidates no one would obtain a sufficient 
majority, and that they could only get their man in if all plumped for 
him. Both these criticisms were erroneous, because the essence of the 
scheme is that there must be one Mahommedan member: if only one 
vote were given for him and ninety-nine for Hindus still the one 
Mahommedan would get in, and if ninety votes were divided between 
two Mahommedans only one would get in. But it also evoked 
very sound criticism from Major Synd Hussun Bilgrami and the 
All-India Moslem Association, who realised at once that it was a total 
departure from what they desired and expected. Mahommedan 
representation, as promised by Lord Minto, in reply to the great 
Mahommedan deputation, and as advocated by all the local govern- 
ments as well as the Government of India, meant representation of 
Mahommedans by Mahommedans, whereas Lord Morley’s scheme 
means election of Mahommedans by a united body of Hindus and 
Mahommedans, in which the former would generally preponderate. 
The result might very likely be that they would get a man chosen for 
them by Hindu voters who was very far from being agreeable to them 
and might be a renegade and a traitor to their cause. Mr. Ameer Ali 
has written forcibly, ‘ A nominee of the majority posing as a Mahom- 
medan representative would often do more harm to Musulman interests 
than if they were wholly unrepresented.’ Thus, in the hypothetical 
case stated in the despatch, even if the twenty-five electors united 
to vote for one Mahommedan whom they thoroughly trusted, the 
Hindus might throw twenty-six of their votes in favour of one who 
was pledged to take their side in a conflict of opinion, and then 
devote their remaining forty-nine votes to the choice of three Hindu 
candidates. 

It is hardly possible that Lord Morley can have foreseen such a 
result as this, or can have intended, without explicitly saying so, to 
favour a plan directly contrary to that submitted to him, and there 
can be little doubt that the Government of India will urge that the 
Mahommedan members of Council must be elected by their co- 
religionists alone, and the suggestion in its present form will be dropped. 
I think, moreover, it will be found that both the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State have underrated the extent to which 
* Anjumans,’ or Mahommedan associations exist and can be utilised 
for the purpose of choosing representatives. They have certainly 
increased in number of late years, and it may be doubted if there is 
any considerable town in which one such body does not exist. At any 
rate, if it were given out that a representative status would be given 
them, they would spring up everywhere, and it would perhaps be 
necessary to pass a law to provide for their registration (as also the 
registration of landholders’ associations) under conditions which 
would afford proof of their reality and durability ; and if this is done, 
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there seems no reason for thinking that they would not afford as good 
a basis for selecting representatives of Mahommedans and of land- 
owners, as the district and other boards afford for the selection of 
representatives of the middle professional classes. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject it is worth while to stop 
for a moment to consider what is the object of creating electoral 
colleges instead of adopting a system of direct election. It would 
be interesting to know what induced Lord Morley to make the sug- 
gestion. It is obvious that if the primary electors choose a body of 
weighty and well-informed men, and leave the selection of the members 
to them, much good might result; but is there any chance of this 
happening ? In the election of the President of the United States 
the delegates assemble pledged to one particular name, and the 
intermediate electoral college seems to serve no useful purpose. There 
are only two instances known to the writer of the existence of such 
a system in Europe. The electoral body which chooses the French 
Senate resembles closely the district and other boards which are to 
choose their own representatives on the Provincial Councils; it is 
merely a machinery by which scattered bodies may conveniently 
make their voices heard. The other precedent might perhaps be 
useful to consider in India—the three-class system, by which the 
members of the Prussian House of Representatives are chosen. The 
voters are divided into three classes, according to the amount of taxes 
they pay ; the largest taxpayers, who pay one-third of the taxes, form 
the first class, the next largest the second class, and the remainder the 
third class. The first of these classes contains necessarily a much 
smaller number of voters than the second class, and the second than the 
third, but each selects an equal number of electors, and the whole 
number so selected meet together to choose the representative of the 
district.' It is said that this system is valuable as an attempt to 
represent social interests instead of geographical districts, and it 
seems possible that the idea might be utilised if the boards, associa- 
tions, and Anjumans fail to secure suitable representation of their 
different interests. It must, however, be noted that the system seems 
to be in disfavour in its own country, and is likely to be abolished in 
the pending revision of the Prussian franchise. 

To many Anglo-Indians, and indeed to many philosophical 
political thinkers in England, all this talk about the ways and 
means of electoral representation may seem highly unpalatable. A 
school is growing up among us which holds that representative institu- 
tions are based on a mistaken conception of human nature, and do 
not really achieve what they profess to aim at, an adjustment between 
the wishes of the population and the actions of the Government. 
Mr. Graham Wallas, in his Human Nature in Politics, gives an amusing 
account of his own experience in popular elections, showing how little 

' A. L. Lowell, Government and Parties in Continental Europe, p. 3038. 
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a candidate comes really in contact with the mind of the electors, - 
and how little the electors are influenced by such intellectual processes 
as they vaguely pass through in their choice of candidates. He goes 
on to raise the question (which Plato decided in the negative) whether 
the consent of the members of a community is a necessary condition 
of good government, and he turns to the Civil Service in India with 
the claim that they, from their experience, should supply an answer.” 
It is doubtful if his demand can be met by any reasoned and authori- 
tative reply. Men who have led useful and self-sacrificing lives in 
the belief that they must have won the love and gratitude of the 
people, recall with a shudder the upheaval of concealed passions 
in the Mutiny of 1857 and the anarchical conspiracies of 1907-8. Still 
they would probably not admit that the existence of representative 
institutions would have afforded any better warning of coming 
events, than had been given them by their long experience and 
friendly relations with the people. At all events, if we are driven 
to tread the well-worn path of electoral representation, it is some- 
thing to be assured that we are treading it delicately and have not 
decided how far it is to lead us. The breath of cool philosophy 
meets us in Lord Morley’s assurance that ‘if it could be said that 
this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily up to the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary system in India, he, for one, would have 
nothing to do with it.’ : 

In one other respect Lord Morley modified the proposals of the 
Indian Government. Their scheme provided for the appointment 
of such a number of officials that under the circumstances it should 
be impossible for the Government to bein a minority. But though this 
had been the rule established in 1892, Lord Morley remarked that the 
Bombay Government had not appointed the number of officials 
authorised by the law, and no disastrous consequences had occurred. 
He argued also that with such an increased number of non-official 
members representing so many different interests it was most unlikely 
that the whole of them should ever combine to throw out a Government 
measure, and if such a thing should ever occur there would probably 
be good reason for it, and the local government would do all the better 
if it had some time to reconsider the matter. This reasoning, however, 
- he did not apply to the Imperial Legislative Council, holding it to be 
“ an essential condition of policy that the Imperial supremacy shall be 
in no degree compromised.’ It is possible that his decision will on 
the whole commend itself to the best judges ; but we think the danger 
involved is greater than he has realised. History records that every 
Act for the defence of the poorer and weaker classes has been forced 
through the Legislative Council by the efforts of officials, and has been 
opposed by the native members whose interests were affected. Any 
Tenancy Bill brought in in future, for the protection of the rights of 

* Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, pp. 199-202. 
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tenants, will meet strenuous opposition from non-officials, almost 
all of whom, lawyers and professional classes, Mahommedans and 
landowners, members of the planting communities and of Chambers 
of Commerce, are either proprietors of land themselves or are likely 
to be on the side of the Zemindars, and the difficulty of passing such 
laws will be far greater than it has been. If such legislation is blocked 
in future, not only will the prestige of Government be affected in the 
eyes of the outside world, but, what is more important, the faith of 
the great mass of the ryots in its power to stand as their protector 
against oppression and exaction may be shaken. Of course the heads 
of Government retain the power of vetoing any recommendation of 
their Legislative Council when they think it necessary to do so, but 
it must be foreseen that if such a power has to be frequently exercised 
the whole stfucture would collapse. It is confessed that grave risk is 
run, but I am inclined to think it is worth running in order to obtain 
the end of enhancing the self-respect and dignity of the councils. 

The next important item in the scheme of reform to be noticed 
is the enlargement of the powers of these councils. Under the 
existing law their discussions are confined to legislative proposals 
in the form of bills initiated by the Government and to a debate on 
the annual financial statement. The Government of India pro- 
posed to enlarge these powers, holding that benefit would be derived 
from a discussion of administrative subjects, whether initiated by 
the Government or by a private member. To this end power should 
be given to move resolutions taking the form of recommendations, 
relating to matters of public and general importance, but not to 
isolated incidents of administration or to personal questions; and 
it would rest with the Government to take such action on them as it 
thought fit. The President would have power to disallow any resolu- 
tion which in his opinion could not be discussed consistently with the 
public interests. Rules of business would be laid down as to pro- 
cedure and as to the time allotted to the discussion of a resolution. 
These proposals are accepted by the Secretary of State, except the 
condition excluding ‘ isolated incidents of administration and personal 
questions.’ These, he remarks, may often be matters of public and 
general importance, and it would be sufficient to trust to the President’s 
power to exclude any proposed resolution which does not satisfy this 
condition. 

The power thus conferred on private members by the right of 
moving resolutions hostile to Government and censuring the actions 
of its members is a very serious one and may lead to disastrous results. 
It is well known what a tremendous weapon interpellation has been 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, where, as Mr. Lowell states,’ 
out of twenty-one Ministries that have resigned ten have fallen in 
consequence of orders of the day moved after an interpellation. No 

* Government and Parties in Continental Europe, pp. 119-124. 
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doubt in large matters of administration not affecting their class 
interests it is unlikely that private members, drawn from such various 
sources, would combine against the Government. But a disaffected 
party would certainly show their ingenuity in framing resolutions so 
as to catch the votes of members who are in general sympathy with 
the Government but do not approve of the particular act in question, 
and the Bengali mind is peculiarly adapted to the exercise of such 
ingenuity as this. A Government would be superhuman which 
never made mistakes, and by this method any of its acts could be 
brought before the Council and a vote taken as to whether a mistake 
had been made or not. An adverse vote would not, as in France, 
lead to the resignation of the Government, but its authority would 
be enfeebled by hostile votes and its prestige would be destroyed if 
constantly censured and put in a minority in matters of detail. It 
is essential therefore that such votes should only be taken on matters 
of great importance ; and it is well known, both in London and Paris, 
that questions which seem trivial at first sight and are passed by the 
President as such may lead to important discussions and sudden 
outbursts of hostility. One must hope that especial care will be taken 
in framing the rules of business to avoid this danger. 

This completes our review of the major part of the scheme of reforms, 
but two items remain to be noticed which are of extreme importance, 
though one of them is but lightly touched on in the Blue-book and 
one finds no place at all in it. In a short paragraph‘ at the end of 
their letter the Indian Government observe that these proposals 
will throw a great increase of work and of responsibility on local 
Governments, and ‘ it may be that experience will show the desirability 
of strengthening the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor in the larger 
provinces by the creation of Executive Councils and by enlarging 
the Executive Councils in Madras and Bombay.’ But they say it 
would be premature to discuss this without more experience, as it 
would be a large departure from the present system, and the change 
could only be recommended after consultation with the heads of 
the provinces concerned. It must have been with some surprise 
that the Viceroy’s Council learned from the Secretary of State’s 
despatch that this hesitating suggestion of theirs, hardly more than an 
obiter dictum, was accepted by him as a deliberate recommendation, 
and that he proposes definitely to act upon it and ‘to ask for power 
to create Executive Councils from time to time as may be found 
expedient.’ He justifies this decision by the remark that the question 
was much discussed in 1868 ‘by men of the highest authority on 
Indian questions,’ and that it is hardly likely that further consulta- 
tions could bring any new arguments of weight and substance into 
view. This is a very singular position for Lord Morley to take up. 
In 1868 the creation of an Executive Council for Bengal was supported 

' Par. 76, 
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by Sir Bartle Frere and Sir Henry Maine, but was vehemently opposed 
by Sir John Lawrence ; it was rejected by a majority of the Council, 
and the subject was dropped by the Secretary of State. Many things 
have happened since 1868, and the trend of official opinion has been 
rather in the direction of abolishing the Executive Council in Madras 
and Bombay than of extending the system to other provinces. 
Moreover, it is only three years ago that the question was elaborately 
discussed by the Government of India in connection with the parti- 
tion of Bengal. No single official then suggested this creation of an 
Executive Council as a mode of lightening the intolerable strain on 
the Lieutenant-Governor, but it was proposed in resolutions passed 
at a public meeting in Calcutta and unanimously rejected by the 
Viceroy’s Council, who believed it to be ‘totally unsuited to the 
circumstances of Bengal.’ They showed that the system was intro- 
duced and maintained in Madras and Bombay ‘ not so much to promote 
the despatch of business by subdividing work as in order to guide 
and keep from error a Governor appointed from outside and wholly 
ignorant at starting of the conditions of Indian administration.’ 
If introduced into Bengal the disadvantages of the system would be 
enormously increased. ‘The two Councillors would be drawn from 
the same service, probably from the same province, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and might be smarting under the sense of supersession 
themselves. They would regard their opinion as of equal weight 
with his.’ The ‘most beneficial measures of Sir George Campbell’s 
eventful term of office would, with scarcely any exception, have been 
bitterly opposed by a Council composed of Bengal officers and could 
only have been carried through by the Lieutenant-Governor persis- 
tently overriding his colleagues.’ ‘The crowning drawback of the 
system is that what is best for a province in India is not the rule of a 
Committee, but the rule, or at least the responsibility in the last resort, 
of an individual.’ Holding such strong opinions as these in 1905, it 
argues not a little levity—or at least forgetfulness—that the Govern- 
ment of India should execute a complete volte face and recommend 
in 1908 the policy they had so recently condemned ; and it is equally 
strange that Lord Morley should have been led to suppose that the 
question remains as it stood in 1868, and that nothing new has occurred 
since then to bear on the subject. 

The last item in the list of measures of reform is perhaps the 
most important of all—the appointment of a native of India to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. It is not a little remarkable that the 
intention to take this step was announced by Lord Morley in his 
speech, and that not a word is said on the subject in the despatches 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State published 
in the Blue-book. He told us, indeed, that the first suggestion came 
from Lord Minto, and that the step has his ‘ absolute and zealous 
approval and concurrence ’—he did not add ‘ and that of his Council.’ 
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It is surely contrary to constitutional usage that such an enormous 
change should be made without the Viceroy’s Council being consulted ; 
and if they were consulted, and their disapproval was overruled by the 
Viceroy, the public are entitled to know it and to have the minutes 
and the despatch before them. We already have some premonition 
of the danger of announcing such a step in a speech in Parliament, 
without an official record of the conditions under which it is to be 
carried out. Expectations have been raised to the highest point in 
India of the speedy elevation of an Indian to this dignity. In an 
article in the January number of this Review Mr. Mitra, generally a 
careful student of his texts, wrote, ‘Lord Morley has given us his 
assurance that a native of India will be appointed on the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy.’ What Lord Morley actually said, according 
to the Times report, was, ‘If during my tenure of office there should 
be a vacancy on the Viceroy’s Executive Council I should feel it my 
duty to tender to the King my advice that an Indian member should 
be appointed, but it is conceivable that the Government may have 
resigned before a vacancy occurs. It is greatly to be hoped that 
before such an appointment is made the question may be examined 
in all its branches, and opportunities given to the highest authorities 
in India to record their views. 

The proposal has already given rise to a multitude of protests. It 
has been urged that no single native of India can possibly represent 
the feelings of the whole country. If he is a Hindu he will be distrusted 
by the Mahommedans, if a Mahommedan by the Hindus. The pre- 
cedent created by Lord Morley in his own Council supports the argu- 
ment that there should at least be two men appointed, a Hindu and 
a Mahommedan. Furthermore, it is felt that any such appointment 
should be made as an addition to, not in diminution of, the small 
number of Englishmen who now share the office. A member of the 
Executive Council is not only an adviser of the Viceroy, he is the head 
of a great Administrative Department, in which he exercises the 
authority, and passes orders in the name, of the Government of India; 
and to be the head of a Department it is necessary to have passed 
through an elaborate training and to have risen to a high position in 
the Administration. It can hardly be asserted that there is at present, 
or is likely to be for some time, any native of India who fulfils these 
conditions and is fit to rule over the Home, the Revenue, the Financial, 
or the Public Works Departments. It is true that there have been 
and are great and able Indian judges, and that one of those might 
be capable of presiding with success over the Legislative Department. 
But even here such an appointment could only be made occasionally. 
When we recall how much the legislation of India owes to such men as 
Macaulay, Fitzjames-Stephen, and Sir Courtenay Ilbert (to name 
no others) it is evident that it would be impossible to cut off from 
this Department the influence which the best thought of England 
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can bring to bear on the improvement of the Indian Codes, and to 
confine it permanently to the guidance of Indians. It can hardly 
be supposed that the intermittent appointment of a single judge to be 
legal member of Council would do much to satisfy Indian aspirations 
or to give to the Viceroy that insight into Indian feeling which is 
desired. 

We may heartily agree, however, that the admission of a Hindu 
and a Mahommedan to the Whitehall Council has done much to 
strengthen Lord Morley’s hands, and that similar appointments would 
be very valuable to the Viceroy of India, besides giving general satis- 
faction to the country. But let it be understood that their presence 
there is mainly for advisory purposes. There is always plenty of work 
to do on Committees and Commissions in which they might be utilised, 
or new Departments might be created in which their general knowledge 
of the country, even without special training, would justify their 
appointment, such as agriculture and sanitation. But whatever is 
done, I trust that the number of English members will be maintained, 
and that Lord Morley’s words will be strictly and literally enforced, 
‘that the merits of individuals are to be considered, and to be decisive, 
irrespective and independent of race and colour.’ 

I have already observed that the lofty tone of the debate was 
unfortunately marred by an untoward incident towards its close. 
Lord Macdonnell, after stating that he approved generally of the 
proposed measures, with one exception, went out of his way to attack 
the partition of Bengal as ‘ the greatest administrative blunder which 
had been committed in India since Clive conquered at Plassey,’ and 
said that ‘if they did not retract and correct it the great scheme of 
reform which had been launched that night would fail of the success 
which it ought to command.’ No more mischievous or uncalled-for 
speech was ever made, and it was the more improper because Lord 
Macdonnell had lately been employed by Lord Morley to assist on the 
Committee which sat to elaborate the scheme, where he might have 
urged his view, and learned that it was unacceptable to his chief ; 
and yet with that deplorable want of discipline and proper feeling 
which has been evinced by other retired and pensioned members 
of the Indian Civil Service he took the first opportunity to strike a 
blow at the measure he professed to approve, and to do all in his 
power to destroy its beneficial effect. The cue thus given has been 
at once taken up in India, and the party of discontent are every- 
where loud in declaring that the offered olive-branch is insufficient, 
and that no eirenicon can be reached till the two provinces of Bengal 
are reunited. And yet Lord Morley had declared over and over 
again that the step taken cannot be recalled, and the agitation had 
begun to die down which has now been revived by this disastrous 
utterance. 

Lord Macdonnell boasted that he spoke with ‘all the authority 
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of his long experience in India.’ But there are many others of 
equal authority and experience who disagree with him and who hold 
that the division of Bengal into two provinces was essential to secure 
good government and the proper care of the interests of the people. 
It has been proved to demonstration that the task of governing 
that enormous area of about 80 millions of people is far beyond the 
capacity of any one man, and it has been agreed by all the responsible 
authorities in India that the best way to lighten the load is to divide 
it between two Lieutenant-Governors. The only alternative sugges- 
tion of assisting the one Lieutenant-Governor by the addition of an 
Executive Council was carefully considered by the Government of India, 
and unanimously rejected by them on the grounds (as above stated) 
that such a Council was likely to do as much harm by friction between 
the members as it did good by a division of work. The objections 
urged against the partition, so far as they put forward any tangible 
and material injury to any one, have been shown to be flimsy and 
trivial in the extreme ; so far as they are based on the sentimental 
grievance of a loss of national unity it has been shown that the feeling 
was to a great extent unreal and manufactured, the very words of the 
protests sent up by various districts and associations being dictated 
from the centre of disaffection in Calcutta. And while this soreness 
still rankles in that centre, the Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal have 
welcomed the creation of a separate Government as a relief from the 
neglect and oppression under which they had so long suffered. It 
was not till an independent authority came to study their condition 
that the extent of this neglect and oppression came to light. When 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller was appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new province, he discovered how impossible it was for the Govern- 
ment officers in those vast districts (one of which contains 7 millions of 
inhabitants), so badly provided with roads and any kind of communi- 
cations, to fill the réles which their fellows fill in other parts of the 
country. He found that the landowners (mostly Hindus) were in the 
habit of exacting from their tenants (mostly Mahommedans) illegal and 
oppressive cesses, exceeding sometimes the entire amount of the rents 
they were legally entitled to collect, and among those cesses was in 
some cases one for the support of Hindu temples and idols, an 
exaction peculiarly galling to a race of monotheists. He found that 
the landowners had to a large extent usurped the functions of the 
scanty and distant courts of law, that they tried cases both civil and 
criminal, inflicted fines and penalties, and even sometimes kept private 
prisons, in which their victims were incarcerated. In the schools 
nothing had been done to adapt the curriculum to the special wants of 
the Mahommedans, and there was a far smaller proportion of. their 
boys at school than of Hindus, so that for want of education they 
were yearly falling more and more backward. Similarly they obtained 
a much smaller share than they were entitled to of such Government 
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appointments as are suitable to them, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller found 
that, while they number about two-thirds of the population, 90 per 
cent. of all posts in the Police Department superior to that of con- 
stable were filled by Hindus. It has always been the glory of the 
British Government of India that it has protected the weaker classes 
against the stronger, and the appointment of a separate Lieutenant- 
Governor for Eastern Bengal has made this possible. Would the 
addition of two members of Council to the one Lieutenant-Governor 
in Calcutta have done as much? Certainly not, and the work 
which has been done can never be undone so long as the Govern- 
ment is true to its traditions, whatever Lord Macdonnell and the 
discontented agitators who shelter under his name may say. 

How far the promulgation of these reforms will go towards 
allaying disaffection and rallying round the Government the best 
elements in Indian society it would be rash to prophesy. As 
far as Mahommedans are concerned we may assume that the 
mistake made regarding their representation will be corrected, or 
else the new measures will bring not peace but a sword. As to 
the Hindus, many leaders welcomed them at first with exuberant 
satisfaction, recognising perhaps the blow given to the Mahom- 
medans, but already the tone has begun to alter, and they begin 
to talk, like the Irish, of accepting this instalment as a step towards 
further concessions. Independently of the cry for the revocation 
of the Bengal partition, we hear it urged that the deported men 
must be restored to their homes and the prisoners convicted of 
sedition must be released, if a treaty of peace is to be signed. 
We ought not to look only or mainly to the measures of reform 
themselves to achieve the ends we desire. It will soon be felt that 
there are very few points at which they touch the daily life of the 
educated classes, who long to make their influence felt. It is no 
great gain to the ‘ middle professional classes,’ of whom the district 
and other boards are composed, to be able to place eight members 
on the Bengal Council instead of three, as before. What really 
will tell is, as I wrote at the beginning of this article, the spirit 
of the debate rather than the text of the reform—the pure 
sympathy with the aspirations of the new generation, the just 
appreciation of the high qualities of the natives of India, the 
determination to maintain the steady resistless march of British 
rule, unresting, unhasting, towards the goal of admitting them to 
a larger and larger share in the government of theircountry. These 
will, if anything can, allay discontent and ensure the co-operation 
of the real leaders, and compel all men to agree with the claim 
of Fitzjames-Stephen, some fifty years ago, that the Govern- 
ment of India is a Government of great ideas. 


C. A. Ex.uiotr. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES 


‘THERE is grave reason to fear that some attempt will be made in the 
forthcoming Budget to raise additional revenue by the system known 
as the taxation of land values. Ever since the election of 1906 a 
large section of the Liberal party has been pressing the Government 
to tax land values, and during the last few months a vigorous agitation 
to secure this object has been maintained by prominent Liberal 
newspapers. Moreover, the agitation has behind it a great deal of 
popular feeling. In the last Parliament even some Tory members 
felt constrained to vote in favour of various schemes for the taxation 
of land values, and there can be no doubt that quite a large number 
of people really believe that not only can additional revenue be raised 
by this means, but that also many social problems will be solved or 
brought nearer to solution. Under such conditions any Government 
is liable to be driven against its better judgment to try and do some- 
thing to satisfy the popular clamour. 

Before giving the reasons why I hold that this popular clamour 
is based upon a series of delusions, it is worth while briefly to trace 
the history of the agitation. That the idea of taxing land values 
originated, so far as this country is concerned, with the late Mr. 
Henry George no honest apostle of that idea would for a moment 
deny. Indeed, many of the leading advocates of a tax upon land 
values openly avow that they regard this as only the first step towards 
Mr. George’s ideal of the complete appropriation by the State of the 
whole annual value of land, apart from the improvements upon it. 
For proof of this statement—if proof be needed—it is sufficient to 
turn to the evidence given before the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation by members of the Glasgow Corporation. The late Bailie 
John Ferguson, who may be regarded as the parent of the present 
movement, said that he was in favour of an immediate tax of 10 
per cent. on the value of the land, rising to 100 per cent., with the 
object of obtaining ‘the entire land value for the service of the 
community.’ Ex-Provost Chisholm expressed a similar opinion, but 
laid stress upon the necessity of proceeding slowly, only increasing the 
tax 1 per cent. per annum. Ex-Bailie Burt said that he wished to 
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use the tax to ‘ restore the land to the people,’ and he proposed that 
the tax should be increased ‘ until you take 20s. in the £.’ 

This evidence is important because the three men in question 
were among the principal authors of what has since been known as 
the ‘ Glasgow Bill.’ The object of this Bill, which was first introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1899, was to authorise a municipal tax 
of 2s. in the £ upon the annual ‘land value’ of land in any burgh, 
the ‘land value’ being defined as 4 per cent. upon the capital value 
of the land ‘ apart from the value of any buildings, erections, fixed 
machinery or other heritable subjects on or connected with it.’ Owing 
largely to the efforts of the gentlemen above named, several municipal 
corporations both in England and Scotland were in succeeding years 
induced to support the Glasgow Bill, in the belief that it would provide 
them with a new source of revenue for municipal expenditure. Mean- 
while an English counterpart of the Glasgow Bill was prepared and 
introduced into the House of Commons. Between the two Bills 
there was, however, one important difference. The Glasgow Bill 
provided that the person who immediately paid the new tax should 
be entitled to recover a proportionate part from his superior landlord, 
notwithstanding any contract he might have made to pay all rates 
and taxes. The English Bill respected existing contracts. This 
difference, as we shall presently see, is fundamental. There was also 
a difference in the rate at which interest was taken. The Glasgow 
Bill, as already mentioned, took 4 per cent., and the English Bill 
3 per cent. In this case the difference is unimportant, except as 
illustrating a characteristic lack of precision in the minds of people 
who believe that they can reform the world by setting up a new 
system of taxation. 

After some years of agitation, partly paid for by the Corporation 
of Glasgow out of funds belonging to the citizens of Glasgow, the 
Scotch Bill succeeded in obtaining a second reading in the House of 
Commons early in the Session of 1906, and was referred to a Select 
Committee, over which Mr. Ure, the Scotch Solicitor-General, pre- 
sided. The overwhelming majority of the members of that com- 
mittee were in favour of the principle of taxing land values, yet this 
is their verdict on the proposals of the Bill : 

Your committee consider these proposals to be indefensible. No evidence 
was adduced in support of them. No one justified the choice of 10 per cent. 


It was apparently arrived at by haphazard, without any calculation or estimate 
of what its effects would be. The objections entertained by your committee 


to the proposals of the Bill were such as to compel them to come to the con- 
clusion that it ought not to be proceeded with in its present form.’ 

So much for the Glasgow Bill, which had been so effusively wel- 
comed by many town councils and so actively boomed by the land 
taxers. The Select Committee further reported that as a preliminary 


' House of Commons, 379 of 1906, p. 6. 
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to the taxation of land values it was ‘ absolutely essential’ to have 
a valuation of the subject to be taxed. They added that in their 
judgment the taxation of land values should not be confined to urban 
areas, but should be extended to the whole country ; that the whole 
of the rates should be raised by taxing land values in lieu of the subjects 
now taxed ; and that the owners. of feu duties and ground annuals 
should contribute a proportional part of the new tax. 

In passing it may be remarked that if the proposals advocated 
by Mr. Ure’s committee were carried into effect, country mansions 
like Chatsworth would only be rated upon the ground on which they 
stand, which cannot fairly be assessed at much more than agricultural 
value. The deficiency in the local revenue would have to be made 
good. by the farmers and labourers of the district. In a town the value 
of sites is rarely on the average as much as a fifth of the value of the 
whole property. If therefore buildings were exempted from rating 
it would be necessary to impose a fivefold rate on land. As the 
existing rates range from 6s. to 10s. in the £, this would mean a land 
values rate of 30s. to 50s. in the £. Who is to pay it, and how it is 
to be paid, nobody has yet explained. 

Acting upon the report of Mr. Ure’s committee, the Government 
in the next Session (1907) introduced a Bill to ‘ provide for the ascer- 
tainment of land values in Scotland.’ This Bill after passing its 
second reading, went before a Grand Committee, and was a good deal 
knocked about. It failed to pass the House of Lords through lack of 
time, and was reintroduced into the Commbns in an amended form 
in 1908, and sent up to the Lords after very brief discussion. The 
Lords insisted on amendments which the Commons refused to accept, 
and the Bill again dropped. 

The importance of this Bill lies in the fact that it embodies the 
considered opinion of the House of Commons and of his Majesty’s 
Government as to the meaning of the phrase ‘land values.’ The 
definition is as follows : 

‘ Capital land value’ in reference to any lands and heritages includes the value 
of any common interest in land, and means the sum which such lands and 
heritages or common interest might be expected to realise if sold by a willing 
seller in the open market at the time of valuation, if— 

(1) Divested of buildings, erections or improvements of whatever nature, 
on, in, or under the soil, woods, fixed or attached machinery, and work 
of drainage and of reclamation, making up, levelling, and the like, 
where the benefit thereof is unexhausted at the time of valuation ; and 


(2) Sold free from all burdens, public and private, except building restric- 
tions or servitudes. 


An apology is due to the reader for this bewildering quotation, but 
he will probably excuse the offence when he realises that if the Land 
Values (Scotland) Bill of 1908 had passed, and had been extended to 
England, Wales, and Ireland, every person in the United Kingdom 
having any proprietary right in land would have been called upon, 
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under penalty, to solve the conundrum above set forth, and to declare 
what was the ‘land value’ as thus defined of any piece of land which 
he owned or partly owned. Anyone who will read over the above 
definition three or four times, very slowly, will perhaps be able to 
appreciate the beautiful simplicity of the new system of taxation 
which is going to solve the problem of the unemployed, to provide 
an unlimited supply of working-men’s houses at low rents, to empty 
our workhouses and prisons, and to take us all back to the land, 
there to live in an earthly paradise. This is not a travesty of the 
doctrines taught by the land taxers. It is a sober repetition of the 
promises they make and of the words of their master. In the book 
which is their Bible, their master declares that to ‘ appropriate rent 
by taxation ’ is 

the simple yet sovereign remedy which will raise wages, increase the earnings 
of capital, extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunerative employment 
to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate 
morals and taste and intelligence, purify government, and carry civilisation to 
yet nobler heights.” 


People who are accustomed to use their reason in dealing with 
social or economic or financial problems will ask doubtfully whether 
anybody could be influenced by this rhetoric. The answer is that it 
was just because of his rhetoric that Henry George was able to influence 
thousands of people in this country, and to persuade them that he had 
discovered the key to social salvation. The number of his devotees 
is probably smaller than it was, for Socialism has to a large extent 
replaced Henry Georgeism as the creed of ‘advanced’ people. But 
the effect of his teaching still remains. Unless Henry George had 
taught that the value of land, apart from the improvements upon it, 
was the property of the community and ought to be resumed by means 
of taxation, the Glasgow Bill would never have seen the light, and the 
House of Commons would never have elaborated that wonderful 
definition of the meaning of ‘land values.’ 

The land taxers, however, are not so foolish as to rely solely on 
the rhetoric of a departed prophet. They realise that in order to 
commend their so-called reform to a practical race like the English 
they must put forward arguments which at any rate appear to be 
based on common sense. They have done so, and many of their 
arguments are superficially quite attractive. It is with these that I 
now propose to deal. 

Their first argument is that land differs from all other things which 
are the subjects of private property. This statement is true, but it 
does not carry us very far. Land differs from other subjects of 
property in various ways. It is essential to human life ; it is fixed in 
geographical position ; there is only a limited amount of it. For these 
reasons it is clear that if private property in land is permitted it must 


* Henry George, Progress and Poverty, p. 288. (Authorised Edition.) 
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be subject to restrictions which do not necessarily apply to other 
forms of property. There is no novelty about this proposition ; it is 
accepted by every individual who has ever thought about the matter, 
and is acted upon by every community, civilised or uncivilised. What 
is novel is the deduction made by Mr. Henry George and his spiritual 
descendants, the land taxers. Their doctrine is that because land 
differs from other subjects of property, therefore the community to-day 
is justified in cancelling property in land, which has been recognised 
for centuries. Some of the land taxers do not go quite so far as this. 
They are emphatic that they do not wish to abolish private property 
in land, but they demand the imposition of a special tax upon land. 
Essentially, however, the object is the same. Two men save 1001. 
each out of their earnings. One buys Consols ; the other buys a free- 
hold ground rent. To put a special tax upon the purchaser of the 
ground rent which the purchaser of Consols is not asked to pay is 
partially to confiscate the property of landowners for the benefit of 
non-landowners. The peculiar attributes of land certainly do not 
justify this peculiar interpretation of the rules of equity. 

The next argument of the land taxers involves more lengthy 
consideration. It is alleged that landowners do not bear their fair 
share of the national burdens, and on the surface the allegation is very 
plausible. In many of our large towns houses are built upon building 
leases, and the freeholder receives a ground rent free of all rates and 
taxes except landlord’s income-tax. It looks as if he escaped his 
share of municipal, if not of national, burdens. The answer is that a 
ground rent is the price paid for the use of the land, and that in agree- 
ing upon that price the two parties concerned necessarily take into 
account the burdens present and prospective upon the land. If the 
freeholder were made liable for part of the charges which might sub- 
sequently fall upon the occupier of the land, it is clear that he would 
want a higher price or ground rent, and it is also clear that the lessee 
would be willing to pay a higher price or ground rent because his 
own liability for rates would be reduced. In effect, the burden of the 
rates is discounted when the land is leased. It may be that in some 
cases the discount is not sufficient, and that the leaseholder finds that 
he has to pay higher rates than he anticipated ; but the reverse case 
is quite as likely to happen. The main object of the freeholder is 
generally to create a fixed annuity which he can sell as a trust invest- 
ment. For this purpose it is imperative that the ground rent should 
be relieved of the uncertainty attaching to local rates, and to secure 
this relief the freeholder will probably assent to a discount in excess 
of the real liability. 

During the term of the lease the lessee becomes in effect the owner 
of the land, subject to the ground rent which he has agreed to pay. 
He is assessed upon the full value of the land as well as upon the value 
of any buildings he may have put upon it, and there is no reason to 
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believe that assessors make a practice of undervaluing land and over 
valuing buildings. 

Under this head then there is nothing of substance in the plausible 
allegation that landowners escape their fair share of taxation. It is, 
however, further alleged that landowners have shuffled off some of 
their historic liabilities, with the result that capital and labour are 
burdened with charges which land ought to bear. In support of 
this allegation land taxers are fond of telling a cock-and-bull story 
‘ about the so-called land tax of William the Third. The facts with 
regard to this tax have so often been made public that it is difficult 
to understand the moral attitude of persons who continue to give 
currency to a demonstrably untrue story. The story is that, in the 
reign of William the Third, Parliament imposed a tax of 4s. in the £ 
on land to compensate the Crown for the abolition of feudal tenures ; 
that this tax was intended to be levied on the full annual value of the 
land, but that the landowning confraternity have craftily contrived 
to avoid any fresh assessment of their lands, and are still paying on 
the assessment of 1692. 

It is a terrible tale, but there is not a word of truth in it. The 
feudal dues were not abolished in the reign of William the Third, but 
a generation earlier, in the reign of Charles the Second. The compensa- 
tion then voted to the Crown by Parliament was not a land tax but an 
excise duty on beer. The so-called land tax of William the Third was 
not a land tax at all, in the modern sense of the term, but a property 
and income tax. The rate of 4s. was not intended to be permanent, 
and in subsequent years sometimes fell as low as 1s. The tax was 
imposed solely for the purpose of raising revenue, and is described 
in the Act imposing it as ‘an aid of 4s. in the pound for one year 
for carrying on a vigorous war against France.’ The first section of 
the Act deals with personalty, and prescribes that all persons ‘ having 
any estate in ready moneys or in any debts owing to them within 
this realm or without, or having any estate in goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, or other chattels or personal estate whatsoever . . . shall pay 
unto Their Majesties 4s. in the £, according to the true yearly value 
thereof.’ The second section imposes the same tax on the incomes 
of persons employed in public offices and their clerks and substitutes. 
The third section, which is the first in which the word ‘ land’ is even 
mentioned, imposes this tax on ‘all manors, messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, quarries, mines, ironworks, salt works, parks, chaces, warrens, 
woods, coppices, fishings, tithes, tolls, annuities, and all other yearly 
profits and all hereditaments of what nature or kind whatsoever.’ 

Faced with these words from the Act itself some of the land taxers 
have attempted to argue that in practice land alone was taxed. This 
again is quite untrue. For considerably more than a century per- 
sonalty continued to pay something, though escaping the greater 
part of the intended burden, and it was not until 1833 that the clause 
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imposing a tax upon personal property was finally repealed. The 
portion relating to incomes from public offices continued down to 
1876. As for the portion of the tax falling upon real property, it still 
continues, except where the charge has been redeemed by the payment 
of a capital sum. In 1697, five years after the imposition of the 
4s. tax, Parliament, following the method of taxation then traditional 
in England, ordered that fixed quotas should be raised by each parish 
on account of the tax, and these quotas remained practically un- 
changed year after year. In 1798 they were made perpetual, subject 
to provision for redemption. This is probably what the land taxers 
mean when they say that landowners still pay on the assessment of 
1692. The accurate statement is that the quota of each parish is 
approximately the same now as in 1692, except so far as a portion 
of the quota has been redeemed. In order to raise the present quota, 
all the unredeemed properties in the parish—including of course 
buildings—are charged upon their value to-day at such a rate as will 
raise the required sum. But this does not mean that landowners 
escape other taxation. When Pitt made the old quotas perpetual 
in 1798 he simultaneously imposed a new tax. After a few years 
that tax was dropped, but was revived again in 1842 by Peel. It is 
known as the Income Tax, and under its operation every landowner 
to-day pays ls. in the £ on the full annual value of his land. 

So much for the tale about William the Third’s land tax—a 
fiction which for years has taken the place of argument in hundreds 
of speeches and scores of pamphlets. With regard to the more 
general assertion that in earlier centuries land provided a greater 
proportion of the national revenue than it now does, the only puzzle 
is to know why any pamphleteer or speaker should take the trouble 
to make such an obvious remark. In former centuries land was 
almost the only source of wealth, and therefore naturally provided a 
larger share of the public revenue than now when other sources of 
wealth are collectively at least twenty times as important as land. 

The next argument with which we have to deal is that landowners 
derive special advantages from municipal expenditure, and therefore 
ought to make a special contribution towards meeting it. This 
argument, it may be remarked in passing, can clearly have no rele- 
vance to any national tax on land values that Mr. Lloyd George may 
be contemplating ; but let us nevertheless deal with it. The usual 
statement is that the value of land is enhanced by municipal enter- 
prise, and that the landowner pockets the profit without contributing 
a penny to the cost. As already pointed out, the idea that the land- 
lord contributes nothing to local rates is a delusion, for the burden 
which rates impose upon the property reduces the rent which the 
landlord can command for his land. It is argued, however, that 
during the continuance of a long lease municipal improvements are 
often made, to which the landlord contributes nothing, though they 
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increase the value of his land. Quite so, but he does not touch that 
increased value until the expiry of the lease. During the lease, the 
benefit of any increase in the value of the land accrues to the lease- 
holder or to his sub-tenants. At the end of the lease the freeholder 
takes over not only the increased value but also the increased burdens. 

It may be said that he makes a handsome profit on the trans- 
action. Possibly he may, but he has also had to run the risk of a 
loss. Land taxers always assume that all urban and suburban land 
is always certain to rise in value, and that all improvements in the 
value of urban land are due to municipal enterprise. The answer to 
the first assumption is very simple. If this assumption were true, 
then everybody who could scrape together a few pounds would buy 
urban or suburban land and hold it for a rise. As a matter of fact, in 
many districts land remains stationary in value for long periods ; 
in some districts it even falls; and even when it rises steadily the 
increment accruing to the owner is often less than the sum which he 
could have secured by investing his money at compound interest. 
It is true that great fortunes have been made by men who have bought 
suburban land wisely, and so laid it out as to attract builders and 
residents, but it is equally true that fortunes have been lost by men 
who have tried to develop building estates, and have found that the 
town either refused to expand or expanded in another direction. 
The man who takes the risk of loss must also be allowed to enjoy the 
hope of gain. There is no reason to believe that on the whole the 
landowners of England have gained more by the general advance in 
prosperity than other classes of the community, though their gain is 
sometimes more apparent. Nor does the fact of the unearned incre- 
ment of some land afford the slightest justification, or even excuse, 
for imposing a special tax upon all land. 

As to the other assumption, that the value of urban land is solely 
due to municipal enterprise, it is answered by asking why, on that 
assumption, is land more valuable in a main thoroughfare than in a 
back street? Do the municipal authorities deliberately neglect the 
back streets in order to increase the fortunes of the owners of property 
in main thoroughfares ? Doubtless there are cases where a particular 
piece of enterprise on the part of a municipality, such as the laying out 
of a public garden, will increase the value of surrounding property, 
and it is desirable that improved methods of dealing with such cases 
should be devised. But cases such as these do not justify the imposi 
tion of a special tax on all land, including land that may have actually 
depreciated in value in consequence of some municipal action. 

One other purely financial argument must be dealt with. It is 
commonly said that the owners of land do nothing, or very little, in 
return for the incomes they receive. ‘They toil not, neither do they 
spin,’ was said more than twenty years ago by a prominent statesman 
who now holds other opinions. To a large extent this is true. The 
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net rent which a landowner draws from his land he is free to spend 
entirely upon his own pleasures and comforts; yet that rent is the 
result of the labour of the working members of the community. They 
have to go short in order that he may be satisfied. But is the owner 
of land the only person of whom these statements can be made ? 
The owner of Consols, or railway shares, or municipal stock is exactly 
in the same position. He gives no daily work in return for the daily 
sustenance he receives. The community has to support him, and he 
is not compelled to give back anything in return. The cost of these 
annuitants to the community is specially obvious in the case of the 
owners of Consols. These ‘parasites’—to use the polite language 
employed by the land taxers—cost the State 28,000,000/. a year for 
interest and repayment of capital. Here is the fund out of which 
Mr. Lloyd George can meet his deficit and have a balance to spare. 
He has merely to repudiate the National Debt, and the thing is done. 

Sane people understand that though the repudiation of the National 
Debt would bring immediate relief to the taxpayer, the shock to our 
whole commercial and industrial system would be so great as to destroy 
the very sources of our national wealth. But if the good faith of the 
community is involved in the punctual payment of the annuities 
which owners of Consols have purchased or inherited, it is equally 
involved in the equitable treatment of the rents which the owners of 
land have purchased or inherited. The two forms of property have 
always been commercially interchangeable, and a blow of the most 
serious character would be struck at commercial credit if one of the 
two were to be picked out for penal taxation. 

Thus, so far as financial equity is concerned, the case for the special 
taxation of land values completely breaks down. That ought to be 
conclusive, for if taxation is not to be based on financial equity it is 
difficult to see how we are to be saved from a system of universal 
grab, each section of the community using its votes to try and plunder 
every other section. Some of the land taxers, unfortunately, are so 
convinced that their scheme is going to create a new heaven upon earth 
that while awaiting that event they are more or less indifferent to 
old-fashioned earthly ethics. They implicitly argue that even though 
the taxation of land values can be shown to be financially inequitable, 
it is yet defensible because it would produce certain benefits to the 
community not connected with finance. The obvious answer is 
that if the community is going to receive these benefits, it ought to 
pay for them. Where all will profit, it is clearly unjust to throw 
the whole burden of payment upon the few. 

Let us, however, see what the supposed benefits are. It is stated 
that many landowners at present hold back their land and prevent 
the community from having the use of it, and that the imposition 
of a land values tax would compel these landowners to sell. The first 
comment to be made upon this proposal is that it is capable of very 
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dangerous extension. A merchant buys a supply of cotton, and holds 
it till the market is more favourable for a sale. Is he to be taxed on 
the stock he holds, to compel him to sell? A body of workmen hold 
back their muscular strength until they can obtain a price which they 
think adequate. Are they to be taxed, to force them to come to terms 
more quickly with their employers? The injury done to the com- 
munity by a strike of a large body of workmen is far greater and far 
more widespread than any possible injury that can accrue from the 
holding back of a particular piece of land. 

Indeed it is by no means certain that the holding back of land is, 
in the majority of cases where it occurs, an injury at all, except 
possibly to the landowner himself. Often it means the preservation 
of amenities which would be destroyed if immediate profit were 
sought. Often, too, it prevents the ‘scrapping’ of an old building 
which can quite well serve the needs of man for many years to come, and 
which would be wasted if the landowner, for the sake of an extra 
ground rent, were to let his land to a speculative builder. Moreover, the 
holding back of urban sites, where it occurs, tends to drive the popu- 
lation more into the country, and this, on the whole, is a distinct gain. 
Where, however, it can be shown that a particular piece of land 
is deliberately being kept out of the market, to the injury of the com- 
munity, power ought to be given to the local authority to compel 
the landowner to sell. No man is justified in using his property in such 
@ manner as to injure other people. We want some machinery for 
expropriating the obstructive landlord, paying him, of course, a fair 
price for his legally acquired property. 

Instead of advocating this direct method of dealing with a particu- 
lar evil of rare occurrence, the land taxers propose to put a special 
tax upon all land. This procedure can best be compared with that of 
a schoolmaster who canes all the boys in a class because one boy has 
misbehaved. Indeed, there is some reason to suspect that the lust 
for the infliction of punishment upon the class of landlords is the real 
mainspring of the proposals of the land taxers. The idea that the 
mere imposition of a land values tax will prevent the misuse of land 
and secure its use for socially beneficial purposes is a dream. Take 
the case of a piece of land now worth 10001., which the owner is keep- 
ing idle in the hope of getting a higher price. With interest at 4 per 
cent. he is already submitting to a loss of 401. a year. Yet it is 
argued that if he has to pay a 10 per cent. tax, involving an 
additional loss of only 41. a year, he will be driven to sell. This seems 
hardly probable, but let us accept the assumption. Note, however, 
what follows. The 10 per cent. tax, being a continuing charge upon 
the land, will be discounted by the purchaser, so that land which was, 
by hypothesis, worth 10001. must now be sold for 900/. Thus the 
whole burden of the tax will fall on existing landowners, who will be 
arbitrarily deprived of 10 per cent. of their capital. 
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What, however, will be the effect on the holding up of land? The 
purchaser has bought the land for 900/. His interest charge stands, 
therefore, at the reduced figure of 361. In addition, he has to pay the 
land values tax of 4/., or 401. altogether. But if the previous owner 
was willing to face a loss of 40/. a year in the hope of a future gain, why 
should not the new owner do the same? It is quite possible that the 
second owner may be even more Of a villain than the first. In practice, 
the people who would sell would be small men, who, generally speaking, 
are weak holders, and the people who would buy would be wealthy 
men, able to wait for the return of their money. Thus, in all probability, 
the main effect of such a tax, so far as the distribution of land is con- 

cerned, would be to wipe away small owners, and concentrate the 
land of the country in the hands of wealthy speculators. 

In cases where the present owners had command of capital, they 
would doubtless refuse to sacrifice their property, and would meet the 
burden of the tax by devoting the land to a more lucrative use. But 
a use which is lucrative to the owner is not necessarily beneficial to 
the community. A corner site will command a higher rent for a gin 
palace than for a bookshop; an old garden which yields no rent at 
all, but which gives space for the air of the city to grow fresh in, and 
greenery for the eye to rest upon, could be made to yield quite a large 
annual income if used as the site of a six-storey warehouse or a block 
of offices. In the country the case is even worse. There is much land 
that is worth very little as agricultural land, but would command a 
high rent if preserved for game. Is it one of the objects of the land 
taxers to drive farmers and labourers off the land in order to make 
room for game preserves ? 

An interesting question arises also with regard to the fields in the 
neighbourhood of towns now used for cricket and football. Already 
some clubs have discovered that on Henry Georgeite principles their 
playing grounds will be taxed as potential building sites, and are taking 
action to secure the exemption of their property from any land values 
tax which may be imposed. They are wise in their generation, but 
surely, if the tax is fair, it is hardly ‘cricket’ to ask for a special 
exemption. Why should a cricket ground be exempted and a tennis 
court or a rose garden taxed ? 

Perhaps, too, the land taxers will explain what is to happen to the 
small holdings recently created by Act of Parliament. Is » small 
holder who has been able to get land near enough to a town to raise 
market produce to be taxed on the potential building value of his 
cabbage plot? If not, land taxers will have to revise their denun- 
ciations of those landowners who are so morally degraded as only 
to pay agricultural rates for their land while it is used for agricultural 
purposes, but actually ask an urban price for it when it is wanted 
for an urban purpose. 

The inflammatory rhetoric which has been poured forth on this last 
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point is all based upon the false assumption that because one piece of 
land when sold for a building site fetches a high price, therefore all the 
land in the neighbourhood can be sold at the same price. Let me 
give a concrete illustration. A certain town in Scotland is increasing 
steadily in population, and absorbs about ten acres of agricultural 
land every year. There are about 600 acres all waiting for absorption, 
and when any one of these acres is sold the owner can secure 1000/. ; but 
this furnishes no justification for taxing the edjoining acre, as if it 
also were worth 1000/. It may remain for twenty years or more 
before anyone wants to build upon it. In the meantime the only use 
to which it can be put is an agricultural use. 

The error of the land taxers in regard to this essential part of their 
case arises from forgetfulness of two propositions, which are at the 
same time fundamental and axiomatic. Nothing can be sold unless 
there is a demand for it ; the State cannot create a demand for anything 
merely by putting a tax upon it. 

The land taxers are equally forgetful of obvious facts when they 
allege that there is no room to live, in consequence of what they call 
the grasping greed of land monopolists. In Glasgow, the birthplace of 
these myths, there were, in June 1906, nearly 14,000 empty houses, 
which would have afforded accommodation for nearly 50,000 people. 
The London County Council a few years ago was possessed with the 
same belief that there was no room to live, and bought a large estate 
at Tottenham for the erection of workmen’s dwellings. It has since 
discovered that only a few acres can be developed at a time, because 
there is only a limited demand for houses. In seven years, only twenty 
acres have been partially developed, out of a total area of 225 acres. 

It may be argued that though there are thousands of empty 
houses throughout the kingdom, and though thousands of new 
houses are being erected every year, yet rents are still in excess of 
what many workpeople can afford to pay. So far as the centres of 
our great towns are concerned this is true, and likely always to remain 
true. Land, in the centre of large towns, is wanted for shops and 
warehouses and offices, and it is a mistake to attempt artificially 
to retain a working-class population in such districts. Much of the 
industrial work now done in towns could perfectly well be carried on 
under much healthier conditions in the country, and economic forces, 
if left alone, would force such work, and the people employed upon it, 
out into the fresh air. 

As regards housing schemes in the suburbs, the possibility of 
reducing rents does not depend on the price of land nearly so much as 
on the price of capital. Here are the actual figures of a co-operative 
building scheme in the suburbs of London. The land was bought for 
400/. an acre, another 400/. was spent on roads and sewers, and seventeen 
houses at 300/. each were built to the acre. With capital at 5 per cent., 
the total cost of each house for land, roads, sewers, and building 
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worked out to 17/. 7s. per annum. If the land had been obtained 
for nothing, the annual cost of each house would have been reduced 
by 1l. 3s. 6d. On the other hand, if the price of the land had still 
remained 400/., but if capital could have been obtained at 4 per cent. 
instead of 5 per cent., the cost per house would have been reduced by 
31. 9s. 4d. In other words, a saving of only 1 per cent. in the cost of 
capital would have been three times as important as the saving of the 
whole cost of the land. Similar figures could be given for every sub- 
urban scheme of housing. In the case of rural housing, which is by far 
the more important problem, the cost of land becomes almost negligible 
in comparison with the cost of capital. 

The same consideration applies to the question of unemployment. 
One of the favourite assertions of the land taxers is that unemployment 
is due to land monopoly. There is no land monopoly in this country. 
There is indeed a monopoly in particular pieces of land, just as I have 
a monopoly of the particular pair of trousers I am wearing. But there 
is no general monopoly in land. If one piece is held back, other 
pieces can be bought. There are, in England and Wales alone, at least 
a million separate free-holders, and the idea that these million persons 
are linked together in a syndicate to force up the price of land is too 
absurd for even momentary consideration. What is wanted is not 
easier access to land, but easier access to capital. Any man who has 
the enterprise to cross the Atlantic can get a free grant of 160 acres 
of land from the Canadian Government; but land, whether in Canada 
or in England, is useless without capital to cultivate it. From the 
point of view of employment, a small reduction in the rate of interest 
is far more important than the complete abolition of rent. 

The principal delusions of the land taxers have now been dealt with, 
but there is one crucial question that still remains to be considered. 
Whom do they propose to tax? They talk at large about ducal 
landowners and coroneted grabbers of the people’s property, but are 
these the persons who will be taxed? Two alternatives present 
themselves: either existing contracts are to be respected, in which 
case the new tax on land values will fall upon the occupiers and not 
upon the owners of land ; or contracts are to be disregarded, in which 
case what is equivalent to a new income tax will be imposed upon 
incomes derived from the ownership of land. 

With regard to the second alternative, the injustice of picking out 
one set of persons for penal taxation was urged above with arguments 
which applied with equal force whether the persons arbitrarily penalised 
in this manner were rich or poor. Asa matter of fact, however, most of 
the persons who would suffer from such a special tax are not rich. They 
are middle-class or working-class people who have laboriously accumu- 
lated a few hundred pounds, and invested it in English land upon the 
security of the laws of England. Millions of pounds sterling have 
been invested in ground rents and freehold property by friendly 
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societies, by building societies, and by the great insurance companies 
like the Prudential, whose dealings are mostly with poor people. So 
serious is the outlook that several of the friendly societies have already 
passed resolutions urging that their property may be exempt from 
any scheme for taxing land values. The importance of the work done 
by the friendly societies no one appreciates more than the present 
writer, but, however valuable that work may be, these societies are 
not entitled to claim special exemption from a tax which would inflict 
no greater injustice on them than on thousands of people who are 
less able to make an effective protest. All over the country industrious 
people have bought ground rents, feu duties, and ground annuals, 
subject to the condition that they shall only be liable for landlord’s 
income tax, and they have a right to demand that these contracts 
shall be respected by the State. 

That was the view of the Liberai leaders. On the 28th of June 1907 
a deputation representing various bodies in Scotland who hold feu 
duties in trust for charitable purposes, and also representing private 
owners of feu duties, was received by the late Prime Minister. His 
reply to their statements was very brief, and for the moment absolutely 
conclusive. He said: ‘ Your sole object, as I understand, in coming 
here is to know whether the Government contemplate going back upon 
existing contracts. In one sentence, that is the whole question, and to 
that question I can answer, I think, in the most condensed form in which 
we are accustomed to answer questions in the House of Commons by 
the words, “ No, sir.” A few days later, the present Prime Minister, 
speaking at the United Kingdom Provident Institution, said, ‘ It was 
quite certain that existing contracts would be respected.’ This state- 
ment was applauded at the time by a prominent Liberal paper, the 
Daily Chronicle, as a proof that the investing classes had nothing to 
fear from Liberal legislation. Yet now the same paper is urging 
that these pledges only applied to a rate upon land values for local 
purposes, and that a tax for Imperial purposes is quite a different 
thing—as if it made any difference to a man whose property is taken 
from him by Act of Parliament whether the money goes to the local 
council or to the central Government.* 

The reason for this change of attitude on the part of the Liberal 
press is fairly obvious. The land taxers have discovered that if existing 


* On the 11th of July 1907, in an article headed ‘Groundless Alarms,’ the Daily 
Chronicle wrote: ‘The taxation of feus and ground rents would affect not merely, 
as some people perhaps suppose, a few dukes and other wealthy ground landlords, 
but also many and great commercial, industrial, and trust interests ; churches, banks, 
insurance companies, and provident institutions are all large holders of feus and 
ground rents. Hence the importance of Mr. Asquith’s definite assurances.’ On the 
4th of December 1908, the same paper wrote: ‘It will no doubt be said that the late 
Prime Minister, in his answer to a certain deputation, said that existing contracts 
would not be interfered with. That intimation, however, related to an entirely 
different proposal.’ 
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contracts are to be respected the man who will have to pay the new 
tax will be the occupier, not the owner of the property. But the 
moment the general public also makes this discovery the whole scheme 
of taxing land values will be blown sky high. That scheme has only 
received popular support because it has been represented as a means 
of ‘getting at’ the great landowners. They were to be compelled to 
disgorge their fabulous wealth, and the ordinary ratepayer was to be 
relieved of all his burdens. To ask the men who have been fed upon 
these fictions for a dozen years still to welcome a land values tax when 
they learn that they will have to pay it themselves, in addition to all 
their old burdens, is to ask more than human nature can give. The 
Government are therefore in this dilemma: they must either go 
back upon their own pledges and outrage the moral sense of the 
country by violating contracts; or else they must risk a revolt of 
the stalwart land taxers, by making the people who have clamoured 
for this tax themselves pay it. 
Haroip Cox. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF SCIENCE TO THE 
UNUSUAL 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR NEWCOMB 


In the January issue of this Review, under the head ‘ Modern 
Occultism,’ Professor Simon Newcomb has done us the service of 
stating his ‘matured’ opinions concerning the inquiries which the 
Society for Psychical Research was founded to pursue. 

He calls the subject ‘ Occultism,’ whereas of course our effort 
has been to remove it from that obscure category and place it upon 
a reasonable, and ultimately upon a scientific, foundation ; so that 
the term he employs is not one that would be selected by us ; but, 
employing this term, the conclusion at which Professor Newcomb 
has arrived is that, taking all things into account, ‘ nothing is left 
on which to base any theory of occultism ’ ; a conclusion which he also 
expresses more clearly thus : ‘ Nothing has been brought out by the 
researchers of the Psychical Society . . . except what we should 
expect to find in the ordinary course of nature.’ 

If this phrase ‘The Psychical Society’ is intended to signify 
‘The Society for Psychical Research’ incorporated in England, 
this challenge demands a reply. 

It is a remarkable verdict to give, when all that is going on, even 
now, is taken into account. The leading articles in the contemporary 
number of the Hibbert Journal, for instance, make it rather a difficult 
position to maintain. ; 

But in view of the normal and natural prejudice against unusual 
facts, it is the easiest and most comfortable attitude to assume, for a 
time; since undoubtedly what he says in a sentence at the beginning 
of his article is true, namely, that all allegations as to occult facts 
have generally been, and therefore can still freely be, ‘classed with 
superstition, as belonging to a stage of intellectual development which 
the world has now left behind.’ 

Now I have to confess that with the attitude of mind presented 
by this eminent astronomer and mathematician I have some sympathy. 
Few things are more irritating than to have thrust upon our notice 
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crude narratives and cheap marvels which will not stand the strain 

of careful inquiry ; and it is well known that the subject has the 
unfortunate knack of attracting the attention of cranks and weak- 
headed persons all over the world—though, indeed, in this respect 
Réntgen rays and wireless telegraphy run it very close. While 
engaged in some strenuous quest in physical science, I, too, am quite 
ready to feel something akin to contempt for the outlying partly 
savage territory not yet incorporated as a state. - 

It is only when I have been induced specially to explore some 
district of this region, and have myself taken part in its investigation, 
that I am occasionally constrained to make a report such as I feel at 
the time must be received with incredulity, annoyance, and some 
ridicule, by the greater part of the scientific world—by that body of 
men, in fact, which, with admirable resourcefulness, is pushing on 
its conquests over comparatively civilised country. 

It was therefore without restiveness or hostility, but with a sort 
of fellow feeling, that I was prepared to welcome the challenging 
summons which Professor Newcomb has sent over the border into the 
region which I and others are trying to reduce to something like order. 
But I confess that there are features about his article which surprise 
me. One is his too evident dearth of acquaintance with what has 
been accomplished: he seems to know of nothing that has happened 
within the last twenty years. And another ground of surprise is the 
literature which he permits himself to read and apparently to regard 
as instructive—speaking, for instance, of a book compiled by a not 
specially competent and quite irresponsible journalistic writer as 
* the latest work with which I am acquainted.’ 

If circumstances should prevent my attention to psychical subjects 
for so many years, and if I should happen during that time to con- 
centrate my attention solely on the material universe, with its splendid 
prospect of law and order and its opportunity for quantitative and 
exact statement ; if, further, 1 were unfortunate enough to encounter 
only tricksters and self-deceivers on the few occasions when I ventured 
off the beaten track, I feel that I, too, might be tempted to take up 
Professor Newcomb’s attitude, and challenge the workers who had left 
the high road by what right they presumed to consider that those desert 
wastes could ever become part of the province of ordered knowledge. 

The recent history of Professor Newcomb seems not to have been 
altogether unlike this. All the world knows him as a brilliant 
astronomer, but the world is not acquainted with efforts of his in the 
psychical domain. Yet in the past he has made a few. In 1884 he 
allowed himself to be President of the American 8.P.R., which in 1889 
became for a time a branch of the English Society. And that was no 
slight service in those early days. He is not one of those who have 
scofied, with resolutely shut mind and averted eyes, at all possibilities 
beyond those long familiar to the human race through their 
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customary channels of sense. There was a time when he seems to 
have contemplated ‘ occult’ matters with some little interest, and even 
to have undertaken an inquiry or two. But it was evidently long ago, 
and the particular inquiries seem to have resulted in negation. 

I am surprised, however, that he should include among those 
inquiries a reference to the exhibition, some years ago, of muscular 
feats and tricks by a young woman called by her exhibitors ‘ the little 
Georgia Magnet ’ ; whereof he gives the explanation which we all gave, 
and which was published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. xi. pp. 219-225. The performance turned out to have 
nothing whatever to do with our subject, and it is unfortunate that 
Professor Newcomb should speak of that legitimate public entertainer 
as ‘ the most wonderful performer yet seen,’ or should regard her feats 
as an example of occult power seriously vouched for. 

Another untoward occasion, which, strange to say, he speaks of 
as an ‘ event of prime importance,’ occurred to him in the year 1858, 
likewise with a negative conclusion. This seems to have originated ina 
pecuniary challenge by some anonymous writer in the Boston Courier. 
Such pecuniary offers, so far as they are allowed to exert any influ- 
ence, do indeed tend to place any subject beyond the pale of science. 

As to the case of Mrs. Piper, he feels able to dismiss it in a few 
words, which to me convey no definite meaning. Let it be clearly 
understood that what Professor Newcomb is denying is not some 
out of the way phenomenon for which only weak or scanty evidence 
can be adduced, but it is any kind of supernormal phenomena whatever, 
and therefore especially the one which we consider definitely estab- 
lished, namely telepathy, or the action of one mind on another by other 
means than through the known organs of sense. I will only say thatif 
he can point out a way by which we might dispense with the necessity 
for applying telepathy as a working hypothesis to some of the facts 
obtained through the agency of Mrs. Piper, he would mightily simplify 
the problem which just at present is lying before us. For at the 
present time telepathy has become almost a sort of bugbear which 
constantly obstructs our view and increases our difficulties, because 
it is a vera causa which we feel bound to stretch to the utmost as a 
working hypothesis before advancing to some further and more 
questionable theory. 

Like myself and many other scientific investigators, Professor 
Newcomb himself is devoid of telepathic faculty. That fact alone 
does not prove that the faculty is non-existent. I have known people 
devoid of any faculty for music, and for mathematics ; but neverthe- 
less these faculties do exist, in favoured individuals. 

In recent times he seems to have abandoned any study of the 
matter, and is moved to ask therefore, somewhat naively, why has 
everything stopped? Why are the operating deities, or demons, 
no longer active? How comes it that he ‘has heard nothing of 
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mediumistic performances for ten or even twenty years,’ ‘ except the 
trance mediums and fortune tellers who still ply their trade, and an 
occasional “ materialiser ” ’ ? 

Well, I do not know how it comes about that Professor Newcomb 
has not heard of what has been going on. I accept the fact, and 
consider that it amply explains his present attitude. With only the 
amount of experience to which he confesses, and with that unfruitful 
lapse of time, the impression of any reasonable probability of truth 
in the phenomena is bound to fade and become extinct. 

Under those conditions I must suggest that the ‘ maturity’ of 
his opinions is hardly an advantage. My own experience agrees with 
that of others in this particular: reminiscences of occurrences do 
not improve with keeping, it is necessary to have them fresh and fresh. 
Scepticism among scientific men is doubtless meritorious, but in this 
case it seems to have been too jealously guarded. ‘I cannot praise 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue.’ 

But his article is by no means limited to a statement of personal 
incredulity ; a more important part of it remains. He shows cause 
why the asserted facts should be extruded, not only from individual 
belief, but from the cognisance of the world at large. He urges that 
they should take their place among discredited superstitions and 
impostures. And he does not, like smaller antagonists, merely 
disdain and ridicule; he bestows on the subject a friendly, even a 
respectful glance, out of politeness for those who think it their duty 
to work therein ; and he adduces reasoned objections to the deducing 
from all their labour any positive conclusion in favour of the existence 
of anything unusual. 

Scepticism is nothing new in the atmosphere of the Society for 
Psychical Research. Its enemies more frequently complain of its 
excessive and withering scepticism than they do of its credulity ; and 
every scientific man who will take part in our researches and give us 
the benefit of his careful attention and criticism from inside, has 
always been heartily welcomed. The Society was founded to find 
out the truth about obscure phenomena and drag them into the 
light of day. It was not founded to establish, any more than to 
disestablish, a verity underlying popular beliefs. If the asserted facts 
cannot stand scrutiny and reasonable criticism, they are not worth 
the labour that has been bestowed upon them—let them perish ! 

But speaking for myself, and for most—I think all—of the investi- 
gators, I feel that they are worth the labour, and that in one form or 
another some of them will make good their claim to be admitted into 
the kingdom of science in due time. 

That being so, I necessarily differ from the conclusion to which 
Professor Newcomb has come, and am glad of the opportunity to 
encounter, and to some extent ward off, the missiles he directs against 
our earthworks. Earthworks I must call them, for as yet they have 
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not been converted into permanent and substantial fortifications, 
such as those behind which, as astronomers and physicists, we are able 
so powerfully to entrench ourselves, when, as occasionally happens, 
some crazily ingenious ‘paradoxer’ questions the accuracy of 
physical data, the correctness of gravitational theory, or the truth 
of the legend of the sudden appearance of occasional new stars in 
historic times, Though this last, I parenthetically remark, is not the 
kind of thing that can be reproduced at will. 

Nevertheless I commend to everyone interested a careful reading 
of Professor Newcomb’s article. The first paragraph, for instance, 
abounds in passages which deserve attention, and some of which I 
am tempted to quote. I will be content with one. 


Belief in witchcraft vanished from the minds of civilised men more than 
two centuries ago, and with it disappeared the belief in every form of mental 
interaction otherwise than through the known organs of sense. 


Quite true, that is exactly what happened. But we have begun 
to suspect that, in the reaction or recoil, the disbelief went too far. 
Facts have driven us to this view. Moreover, even on a priori con- 
siderations, some of us venture to think it unlikely that our organs of 
sense, evolved as they have been by the animal kingdom for sub- 
sistence and continuance of the race, have already informed us of 
every existing class of phenomenon, and every real kind of ‘ mental 
interaction.’ The possibility that the universe contains many truths 
of a kind as yet quite unsuspected, must have been one of the factors 
which caused certain of us, which caused such a man as Professor 
Sidgwick for instance, to enter upon a rather repugnant region of 
inquiry, at a time when it was even more widely despised and disliked 
than it is at present. I have said already that as a physicist | 
sympathise with colleagues who dislike the ‘atmosphere’ of this 
quest. But it is a dislike which I have had to overcome, for when an 
avenue of truth is placed before him, woe be to the scientific man 
who resolutely shuts his eyes. 

The inquiry has led us, then, to the view which Professor Newcomb 
so well expresses, namely, that some of the ‘ instincts of our ancestors 
did not err so greatly as we have supposed, and that beliefs which our 
fathers called superstitions are well grounded in the regular order of 
nature.’ 

I entirely acquiesce ; and with the first line of the second para- 
graph also I can heartily concur : ‘ If these are truths, we can scarcely 
exaggerate their importance.’ 

It: is indeed their profound importance that vociferously enjoins 
caution in acceptance of them. Popular incredulity is, and will be 
for some time yet, eminently desirable. It would be a calamity if 
any large proportion of the human race were to veer suddenly round 
from complete rejection to wholesale acceptance; for the sudden 
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change would initiate a new era of superstition, and would neutralise 
some of the benefit of that sound schooling in reverence for fact which 
the nineteenth century gave us. 

The wisest course is for the phenomena to be studied, criticised, 
and, if it so happens, accepted, first by students of science, who can 
assimilate and digest them into pabulum meet for the multitude. 
I do not say that the more advanced investigators should, artificially 
and in a spirit of presumptuous Providence, hang back and with- 
hold their results from general knowledge, in fear lest they should do 
harm. I do not urge any inaction or secrecy from motives of ex- 
pediency ; there would be lack of faith and over-much presumption 
in such a course. If we have received what we consider truth, it is our 
duty, after due pondering, to proclaim it. But in so far as other 
scientific men, acting as they believe also in full accord with truth, 
feel impelled to throw doubt upon our investigations and thereby to 
induce the multitude to hold aloof, suspend judgment, and continue 
in unbelief for a time, they are, I expect, doing useful service. That 
which our view of truth prevents us from doing, their view justly 
enables them to do ; and by the interaction of the two groups, a steady 
and balanced progress may be hoped for. 

Of course hostility could go too far. It might become so violent 
as to check all inquiry ; it might surround the subject with so much 
ridicule and obstruction as to cover up the facts once more with a 
cloak of inattention. But that, I think, is hardly likely to happen 
again. 

Thanks to the wisdom and sanity, the caution and candour, 
of the founders of the Society for Psychical Research, quorum pare non 
fui, the inquiry is already verging on a sort of respectability ; it need 
no longer be pursued in holes and corners. Men of letters and states- 
men are now willing to discuss our results, and presently even the 
courts of orthodox science will be open to receive communications 
on this subject, even as they have at last had to recognise hypnotism, 
in spite of its alien appearance. 

Meanwhile Professor Newcomb says that our facts, even if true, 
are not science. Certainly they do not yet belong to orthodox science. 
But he says more than that, he says that they do not belong to the 
region of science at all, and, in giving his reason, he enunciates 
one of the few general considerations which I disallow, or at least 
fail to understand. He says they are not science because they are 
disconnected facts, because the evidence for them is sporadic and not 
continuous : 


That coal will burn when brought into contact with fire is a proposition 
belonging to the domain of science. But if we could only say that someone 
in England had at some time made coal burn, then, a few years later, someone 
in Russia, then someone in America, and so on, such facts, though they mounted 
into the hundreds or the thousands, would not establish the law that coal was 
combustible, and therefore would not belong to science. 
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That seems an extraordinary statement. Generalisations based 
on a moderate number of instances, without an adequate link of theory, 
do not indeed belong to highly organised and deductive science, truly ; 
neither did meteors a century ago ; and surely there are or have been 
facts in biology, in geology, in meteorology, and especially in the 
reports of geographical explorers, which could equally be disclaimed 
as unscientific, if tried by this singularly severe test. A votary of a 
deductive science may not have a very high opinion of the ‘ Baconian 
method ’ of investigation, yet surely the objection to ‘induction’ 
is here expressed too strongly. 

Nor is ability to reproduce and display a recorded phenomenon a 
necessary condition essential to acceptance of testimony concerning 
it, else must the historic appearance of certain new stars be regarded 
as incredible, and themselves be ousted from the scientific domain. 

In another part of his essay Professor Newcomb draws an interest- 
ing and instructive parallel, or contrast rather, between the present 
outcome of two discoveries of Sir William Crookes’s. Crookes dis- 
covered cathode rays ; and behold every laboratory in the world was at 
work, and presently X-rays and radium resulted. About the same 
time Crookes also discovered, or at least published some observations 
upon, certain unexplained physical movements and materialisations ; 
but in this direction, Professor Newcomb implies, nothing has securely 
been established at all. Very few have even tried to repeat the 
experiments. 

The question he wishes to raise is, why this difference ? 

An answer is given by Professor Newcomb himself, though I should 
word it differently. He says these latter things do not belong to 
science. I say they have been observed before scientific men were 
ready for them. The general public, if not led by physicists, would 
have seen no whit more sense or meaning in the cathode rays, than the 
men of science were able to see in the unexplained physical movements. 

But whereas for the first class of discovery every laboratory in the 
world was already equipped, for the second research there exist, or 
at any rate did exist, no fitted laboratories at all. The first discovery 
might have been made by any one of a hundred professors. The 
second observation depended for success on the presence and the 
willingness, the leisure and complacency, of a subject with extra- 
ordinary and exceptional faculties. The canons of evidence in this 
subject, moreover, are far from established ; while constant precaution 
has to be taken against fraud. 

Discoveries of the first class belong to the domain to which all men 
of science, and indeed the general public, have become by habit inured. 
Observations of the second class belong to a new and mistrusted 
region, full of danger, and strewn with the bones of former explorers. 

There was a time when a not dissimilar assertion could be made 
of the first class of observation likewise. 
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Roger Bacon investigated things belonging to the first of the two 
enumerated classes, but he suffered for his temerity, and his dis- 
coveries underwent the fate of practical extinction. The world was 
not ready; laboratories did not exist; open-minded men were few 
and far between. Ordinary people might have repeated some of his 
observations, had they chosen, but it would have been useless if they 
had ; they would have been obliged to forsake them and flee. It was 
safer to regard the ill-understood results as magical and diabolic, 
and to torment and ridicule the unfortunate pioneer; ridicule which, 
by the way, has survived, in witty fashion, even down to the latest 
Oxford pageant, when the greatest experimental philosopher in the 
history of that university was exhibited as a showman with a genuinely 
comic penny-in-the-slot machine. 

In modern times pioneers are treated in more friendly fashion, 
they are pitied rather than abused, and unless they are impatient or 
impulsive they may well rest content with the reception accorded to 
their occasional utterances. 

They can afford to be patient; time is on their side. And if it 
should really turn out that they are self-deceived, if it be really only 
a will-of-the-wisp that they are pursuing, then nothing ought to give 
them greater satisfaction than to have the futility of their quest 
pointed out, and to have their feet once more set upon the solid 
macadamised road of orthodox science. 


Let us now enter upon Professor Newcomb’s criticism more in 
detail. The two phenomena specially selected for criticism are : 

(1) Thought transference, or telepathy of an experimental and 
controlled kind between persons generally in the same room, or at a 
comparatively short distance from one another. 

(2) Phantasms of the dying; which, as he well knows, we endeavour, 
as far as may be, to explain by unconscious and spontaneous tele- 
pathy from one person to another across a considerable distance. 
For the least strained assumption is that the dying person uncon- 
sciously transmits an impression, or acts as telepathic agent, just 
before he dies; and that is why we commonly speak of these 
death-wraiths as phantasms of the living. 

Our own position with regard to the two groups is as follows : 

In the experimental cases of telepathy the difficulty is to be quite 
certain that all known processes of sense have been excluded ; and this 
is often the only difficulty, since in those experiments which can be 
regarded as successful, the hypothesis of chance connection is quite 
preposterous. It is quite clear that the connection is due to some 
cause ; the only possible question is whether that cause or connexion 
is telepathic, whether, in fact, all normal means of communication 
have been excluded with absolute security. This can perhaps only be 
shown conclusively by increasing the distance between the two experi- 
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menters to several miles, which has been done successfully in some 
instances. So far for the experimental cases. 

For the spontaneous cases, however, the opposite difficulty holds. 
When the agent is in Australia and the percipient in England, no one 
can suppose that the causal connexion between event and phenomenon 
lies in hyperaesthesia of the ordinary channels of sense. The main 
point in dealing with these cases, therefore, is to ascertain whether 
there is any causal connexion at all; that is to say, any connexion 
beyond the possibilities of chance. 

All this is explicitly stated in our Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 27, 28, 
and Professor Newcomb’s objections fall under the same heads, which 
I will consider separately. 

To group 1, that is to experimental telepathy, our critic opposes 
the contention that the more thoroughly you take precaution against 
collusion and mal-observation, the less notable is the result obtained. 
I am not prepared to admit that, but it is a straightforward question 
of fact, which some study of our records might answer, but which 
renewed experiment will answer better. 

Unfortunately he also goes on to say that we have kept no record 
of non-successes : ‘ the probability of success cannot be stated because 
we have no record of the failures, the number of which defies esti- 
mation.’ But with that I really must join issue. It is a thoughtless 
slander which should not have been perpetrated. We are quite 
aware of the necessity of recording failures as well as successes. We 
should indeed be in an infantile stage of the investigation if we were 
blind to the possibilities of chance-coincidence, and if we only recorded 
a few successes obtained out of many thousands of experimental 
trials! In every series of telepathic experiments that we have ever 
published, the number of failures has always been recorded, and has 
invariably been taken into account in any deduction. Some of our 
investigators have even taken the trouble to see what sort of a result 
would be obtained by chance alone—drawing out pictures in pairs, 
from a set of 2000 diagrams, for instance, and seeing what, if any, 
correspondence ever exists between the components of any single pair. 
The series is recorded in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. vi. pp. 398-405. 

Another singularly mistaken statement follows : ‘ nothing bearing 
on [experimental telepathy] is found in its recently published Proceed- 
ings.’ 

But in Proceedings, part 54, published in October 1907, are to be 
found the experiments of Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden, who have 
carried out experimental thought-transference over some considerable 
distances. And another report fills the latest part of the Proceedings, 
namely a detailed account of sittings with Mrs. Piper, where the whole 
subject of cross-correspondences is developed, which are definitely 
experimental. And if telepathy is not the explanation of these, 
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as I myself am inclined to think it is not, though clearly the record 
does ‘bear upon the subject,’ then something still more surprising 
and far-fetched will have to be postulated. 

I assert, therefore, much more strongly than Professor Newcomb 
can deny, that direct experiment has established the possibility of an 
immediate kind of thought-transference between individuals. 

He considers it extremely unlikely that such a faculty as thought- 
transference should exist. But of that I really cannot judge: all 
we can say is that it is not very usual, in a form sufficiently developed 
to lend itself to experiment. 

Its unusualness itself gives him another argument against the 
possible existence of the telepathic faculty. When we go to sleep 
in London, he says, we are surrounded by millions of other intelli- 
gences, some of them in a state of emotional excitement. How is it 
that we do not become aware of all these thoughts? How is it that 
we can keep our own ideas secret at all ? 

Well, it is a definite question—possibly susceptible of an answer; 
like the somewhat similar question, How it is that, with sensitive ears 
and a noisy larynx close to each other in the same head, we do not 
deafen ourselves by our own speech? In wireless telegraphy the 
difficulty is a real one: the receiver has to be thrown out of action 
and short-circuited whenever the sender adjacent to it is in operation, 
and the receiving human operator must be isolated from stray noises, 
Whereas in ordinary speech we all know that we can carry on con- 
versation in a crowded hall, and with both communicators talking at 
once sometimes. Protection has been provided for in the structure of 
the head. 

But reverting to the cognate case in telepathy. We must admit 
that, however it happens, it is an undoubted fact that the faculty 
of isolation, the power of secreting and isolating thoughts, exists, 
avd is absurdly familiar to the human race. So much so, that to 
suggest any leakage of thought from one individual to another excites 
incredulity. A sceptic is nearly always on strong and popular ground ; 
prejudice is always on his side. Clearly most people are opaque to 
telepathic impulses, and are presumably retentive of their own 
thoughts. It is only the few here and there who are found to be 
leaky ; or, more likely, it is only the few here and there who can make 
any use of the leakage. 

The fact could hardly be otherwise, as things are; for if tele- 
pathic communication had been common, instead of exceptional, 
humanity would have been aware of it from time immemorial, and it 
would have been incorporated as one of the root-experiences of the 
race. It is not in the least more unlikely a priori than is the power 
we possess of communicating with each other by vibrations of the air 
and by marks on paper. The tacit assumption underlying Professor 
Newcomb’s objection is that every faculty possessed, or initially 
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possessed or residually possessed, by the human race must be common 
and familiarly known. But that assumption is clearly gratuitous. 


We will pass to group 2—the case of phantasms, visions, pre- 
monitions and such like. First, he says that tales of these are often 
untrue or exaggerated. I agree: tales of them often are; and rigid 
inquiry is necessary to secure a trustworthy record. Inquiry and 
collection of documentary evidence is a troublesome process, but that 
trouble has had to be taken ; and in the book, Phantasms of the Living, 
as well as in Mr. Myers’s book and our Proceedings, a considerable 
number of substantially true narratives are embodied. Here and 
there one has been admitted which was found not to stand sub- 
sequent test. Such lapses have been exceedingly few—not more than 
four in number, I believe—but they did occur ; humanum est errare, 
even among the leaders of the Society for Psychical Research. Of 
these broken-down cases the ‘ Hornby ’ case, which Professor Newcomb 
quotes, stands out strongly ; for both its assertion and its denial were 
made exceedingly public. 

But I notice a singular phenomenon. Now that it has failed it is 
emphasised as having been a case of unique value. Professor 
Newcomb says of it: ‘I only recall a single case in which the cor- 
rectness of a telepathic narrative was tested by independent and 
conclusive authority.’ 

Why this emphasis? Surely not because it is a discredited case ? 
Might some of the established cases be regarded as equally weighty 
and well evidenced, if only they had happened to break down? That 
is, if only the evidence for them had happened to turn out weak ! 

I ask this, not in a spirit of mockery, but of wonder. I have 
noticed the same tendency so often, and am never able to explain it 
in a polite and conciliatory manner, as I would wish. 

The first objection of Professor Newcomb to the veridical nature of 
any hallucination amounts, then, to this : that all such correspondence 
between appearance and reality is of an imaginary character, that 
visions are seldom recorded at the time, and that they grow more 
wonderful in the memory. If the stories were dissected down to their 
bare bones, he thinks, they would evaporate in common-place. 

Very well, that is one definite objection which has to be faced. On 
the strength of our record I meet it with a direct negative ; and so it 
becomes a matter upon which to go to the jury. 

Some objection is directed against the antiquity of some of our 
records. It is true that at first we had to deal with an accumulated 
mass of evidence, with the result that in Phantasms of the Living a 
few cases are published as much as twenty years old at date of 
publication (1886). The cases now reported to us are chiefly recent 
ones, and we rarely, if ever, publish any more than four or five years 
old. 
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But it is not the interval between event and publication which’ 
really matters much: the important interval to abbreviate is that 
between occurrence and record. It does not really signify how long 
ago things happened, provided the record is contemporary. 
Professor Newcomb seems to mix up two distinct intervals of time, 
as others have done before him. Nevertheless, one disadvantage does 
attend even well-recorded incidents of long ago, namely, that many 
of the actors or witnesses must be dead, so that further and supple- 
mentary inquiry is hampered. 

Unless events are recorded so as to be beyond the chance of 
invention, lapsed memory, and casual coincidence—to say nothing of 
deliberate sophistication—our aim is to exclude the narration of them 
altogether ; and many a would-be contributor to our Journal has been 
dismayed by the stringency with which tests are applied and questions 
asked. A few weak cases must no doubt have been admitted, but 
extremely few, and never with our good will. Rather would we 
reject many sound cases than admit one feeble one. We do not wish 
to rely on weak evidence, or to present it even by way of illustration, 
still less as material from which any inference can be drawn. 


So now we come to Professor Newcomb’s second objection to 
group 2—that of chance. Are the veridical or coincidental cases— 
corresponding in time with the death or other catastrophe betokened 
by them—more numerous and fuller of detail than can be accounted 


for by chance? Or will chance coincidence furnish a normal 
explanation ? 

It is a question which has been under our consideration always, 
and from the first. The whole subject of coincidence and chance 
has received very careful attention at the hands of the Society, and 
170 pages in Vol. XIV. of its Proceedings are occupied with an elaborate 
discussion of problems thus arising. 

Without repeating anything that is there said, it is clear to 
common-sense that chance must be responsible for a greater crop of 
coincidences among a group of occurrences which are plentiful, than 
among those which are rare. 

But surely, it will be said, dreams are extremely common, and some 
must therefore accidentally be fulfilled. Yes, they are, too common— 
never evening wears to morning but most sleepers dream—and 
accordingly the Society has always admitted the much greater chance 
of casual coincidence in the case of veridical dreams. 

But visions—actual hallucinatory figures or apparitions—and 
sounds, conveying impressions so clear and distinct as to be recorded 
and mentioned to others before actual correspondence is known: 
these are not very common among sane and healthy people. They 
seem not to be numbered even by hundreds per annum, certainly not 
by anything like millions. People liable to have them frequently are 
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encouraged by us to make a note of all such occurrences as they 
intend to cownt, whether they succeed or whether they fail. If they 
do not act on this suggestion, their record of successes has perforce 
to be ignored as inconclusive, for the data are incomplete. 

But to a large number of percipients of this class the experience 
is unique in their lives—and in that case they are asked to testify to 
that effect. They do not quite see the bearing of this inquiry, and 
their natural tendency would be—assuming that they are given to 
exaggeration—to claim for themselves something like a faculty for 
ghost-seeing. When they disclaim it, and are manifestly upset by the 
strangeness of the occurrence, they can be believed. 

Nevertheless, the second objection—the plea of accidental coinci- 
dence, even of apparitions—must be faced. When shots are innumer- 
able, some of them must hit. So if phantasmal appearances are really 
exceedingly numerous, if everybody has them, a large number must 
coincide with reality by sheer accident. 

Well, now, this is an @ priori possibility which in our Proceedings 
has been fully admitted, strongly emphasised, and definitely refuted. 
The census of hallucinations—a most laborious piece of work— 
was undertaken by Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick and others, entirely 
with the object of inquiring into the actual facts. Their aim was to 
find. out what proportion of people do have definite hallucinatory 
visions, and not simply to assume, as Professor Newcomb does, that 
everybody has. 

As many sane and healthy people as possible were to be asked, 
by a definite and considered form of question, whether they had had 
a single hallucination in their lives; and the statistical collectors 
were thoroughly instructed to regard the answer ‘No’ as just as 
valuable as the answer ‘ Yes.’ 

But Professor Newcomb urges that a certain number of coinci- 
dences must be due to chance. Granted. The only question is what 
number may be so expected. That is discussed in the Census Report, 
and to that I now turn. 

* It is clear that if all spontaneous hallucinations were veridical or 
coincidental, an explanation by chance would be absurd; but some 
of them are certainly not coincidental—they occur when nothing 
particular is happening to the person represented, so the Council of the 
Society realised strongly that an estimate must be formed of the 
proportion which one set of cases bears to the other. 

Mr. Gurney was the first to begin such an inquiry, in the year 
1885, and his results are given in Chapter XIII. of Phantasms of the 
Living ; and his introductory pages, at the beginning of Volume II. 
of that work, are well worth reading. He obtained answers from 5705 
persons, and, although this number is admittedly too small for safe 
deduction, yet, as far as they went, the results very strongly tended 
to negative the hypothesis of mere chance. He urged that a more 
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extended inquiry should be undertaken in due time. The matter 
was brought by Professor Sidgwick before the International Congress 
of Experimental Psychology, at its meeting in Paris in 1889, and, 
with the approval of that body, a special committee was appointed, 
with Professor Sidgwick as chairman, to carry out the statistical 
inquiry and to report. Of this committee the chief workers must 
have been Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss Johnson. The committee’s 
Report, published in 1894, constitutes Vol. X. of the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research. It is not only well worthy of study, 
but its study is an absolutely essential equipment of anyone who at 
any future time attempts to discuss seriously the subject of the 
coincidence between phantasmal appearances and what they purport 
to represent. 

Chapter XIII. of the Report is headed ‘ Chance Coincidence,’ and 
the committee open it as follows : 

We are now in a position to estimate the improbability that the death-coin- 
cidences are due to chance. The fact that each of us only dies once, enables us 
to calculate definitely the probability that that death will coincide with any 
other given event, such as the recognised apparition of the dying person. 

Some figures are then quoted from the Registrar-General’s Report 
for the decade 1881 to 1890, and, after discussion, the chance that 
any one person taken at random will die on any given day is estimated 
to be one in 19,000. 

We ought, therefore, to find that out of 19,000 apparitions of living persons, 
or persons not more than twelve hours dead, one is a death-coincidence—occurs, 
that is, on the day of the death of the person seen, and within twelve hours of 
the death on either side. 

Now of the 17,000 persons whose answers are included in the Report, 
those who had experienced hallucinations numbered 1684. Among 
these hallucinations the number of apparitions was 381; namely, 352 
realistic apparitions, twenty cases of partial apparition, and nine 
visions of a person alive. But twenty-eight of the informants said 
that they had had several unreported hallucinations; and since 
the data are incomplete in their case, it was thought safer to omit 
this small group altogether from the numerical discussion. 

The retained number of apparitions thus became 350 out of the 
17,000 inquiries. An advocate of chance, however, would insist 
that these are only the apparitions remembered—that more may have 
been really seen and forgotten; thereby increasing the opportunity 
for casual coincidence with reality. So the probabilities of forget- 
fulness are carefully discussed in the Report of the Census Committee. 
Ultimately they decided to assume, as an extreme precaution, that 
perhaps three times as many hallucinations had been forgotten as 
remembered ; thus raising the total number to a possible 1300, and 


allowing even exaggerated scope for the play of chance. 
The next thing to ascertain was the number of death-coincidences 
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—of real and trustworthy death-coincidences—in this group ; and here 
the path of safety lay not in increasing but in decreasing the number ; 
so after making every allowance for possible exaggeration and selec- 
tion, and excluding everything that could be considered in the least 
suspicious, they came to the conclusion that thirty safe death-coinci- 
dences were to be found among the 350 cases; that is to say, one 
in twelve about ; or, making the above large allowance for forgetful- 
ness, one in forty-seven. But this is equivalent to 400 in 19,000, or 400 
times the most probable number. 

Or, looking at the matter in a different way, if death-coincidences 
only occur by chance, 570,000 apparitions would be needed to produce 
thirty chance coincidences ; and of the total number we may assume 
that about a quarter, or 142,500, would be remembered. That being 
so, we should expect to have to collect 142,000 cases, instead of only 
350, in order to obtain thirty death-coincidences merely by chance. 

But all this is based on the supposition that the apparition, in 
order to be counted as coincident, may follow or precede the death 
by as much as twelve hours on either side; whereas in the great 
majority of cases the coincidence in point of time is asserted to be 
far closer than this. And it is clear that if the apparition occurs 
within one hour of the decease, the probability against its chance 
occurrence is increased twelvefold. 

The committee, therefore, conclude that the number of death- 
coincidences in their collection is not due to chance; and they feel 
well assured that if anyone, with the most elementary acquaintance 
with the doctrine of chances, will critically examine their record, 
they will be bound to come to the same conclusion. Of that there 
is really no doubt, but I fear it is hardly to be hoped that opponents 
of a telepathic or other supernormal explanation will take this trouble. 
If they do, they must fall back on other lines of argument—such as 
misrepresentation, fraudulent collection, or some other device. That 
is legitimate, if they can substantiate such a claim, but the doctrine 
of chance coincidence is not legitimate: it is negatived in a scientific 
manner by the facts. 

Assumption and prejudice, however, are powerful weapons in this 
subject—more powerful than calm and critical inquiry. It is easier 
and moreeffective to make plausible assumptions than laboriously 
to collect and discuss data. 

An objection that may be made to the inquiry is that pathological 
phantasms are common enough; medical evidence is abundant for 
hallucination under the influence of drugs, or of illness, or of insanity. 
But none of these cases were included in the census ; it was directed 
solely:to the waking hallucination of sane and healthy people. And 
we find that such hallucinations are rare. Everyone may have 
momentarily mistaken an old coat or a shadow for a person ; but that 
is an illusion, not a hallucination. An illusion is a wrong interpre- 
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tation of an actual object. A hallucination is a perception as of an 
object which is not there; though in the veridical cases it is proved 
to correspond with some reality elsewhere, while in the non-veridical 
cases such correspondence is not established. Edmund Gurney’s 
careful definition of a hallucination is the following :—‘ A percept 
which lacks, but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests.’ 

It will be asked, how do we know that pathological cases were 
excluded ? How do we know that the instructions to collectors to 
avoid them were obeyed? Well, there is a definite answer to that, 
too. Since the census report, and independent of it, Dr. Henry Head 
published in a medical journal a report on hallucinations associated 
with visceral diseases, among which occur phantasms caused patho- 
logically by diseases of the visceral system. These have certain 
generic characteristics, so that they constitute a distinct group. 

In an S.P.R. paper (Proceedings, vol. xix. pp. 267-341), Mr. 
Piddington took the trouble to compare these pathological hallu- 
cinations with those recorded in the census ; and thereby discovered 
that the census cases, i.e. the sane and healthy group, had totally 
different generic characteristics from the pathological group. Since 
that time we have felt even more confidence than before in the con- 
clusion of our census committee. 

But it may be further asked, What ground have we for attributing 
sane and healthy veridical phantasms to telepathic influence, at least 
as a working hypothesis ? 

One answer is that it is the least forced or supernormal explanation 
we can think of. But another answer depends on the following facts. 

In addition to the spontaneous cases of phantasms, we have some 
experimental cases—that is to say, cases in which the percipient sees 
an apparition of someone who is ¢rying to transfer an idea of himself 
to the percipient’s mind, without any previous knowledge on the part 
of the latter that such an attempt is being made. 

There are fifteen successful experiments of this kind already 
recorded by our Society, in which ten different experimenters have 
taken part. The records are all at first-hand, and in every case the 
evidence of the percipient has been obtained as well as that of the 
experimenter. 

Nevertheless we do not, in any of these cases—whether spon- 
taneous or experimental—make any positive assertion as to what the 
particular cause of the coincidental phantasmal appearance may be. 
More than one cause may exist, and different causes may operate in 
different cases. All we can say for certain is that in most cases the 
real and undoubted coincidence is not due to chance. 

The final report of the committee is thus summed up : 


Apparitions which coincide in time with the death of the person seen are the 
most important, because they are the most numerous, and because they afford 
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the means of estimating precisely the improbability of explanation by chance. 
We have shown that—after making the most ample allowance for all ascertain- 
able sources of error—the number of these experiences remains far greater than 
the hypothesis of chance coincidence will account for; thus confirming the 
conclusions already arrived at by Mr. Gurney in the thirteenth chapter of 
Phantasms of the Living. 

And, finally, in italics, they say : 

Between deaths and apparitions of the dying person a connexion exists 
which is not due to chance alone. This we hold as a proved fact. The discussion 
of its full implications cannot be attempted in this paper—nor perhaps exhausted 
in this age. 

OniveR LODGE. 





WHAT SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT DO? 


It is now three years since the Liberal party were returned to power 
by a large majority of the electorate, and with an immense majority 
in the House of Commons after ten years of exile in the desert of 
Opposition. Many useful laws have been passed during these three 
years, and much admirable administrative work has been set on foot. 
But no one will pretend that anything like all the larger objects of 
policy placed before the country at the General Election of 1906 and 
approved by the country at that election have been yet accomplished. 
The defence of Free Trade was no doubt one of the ruling ideas in 
the mind of the country during that great election. But there were 
also several great constructive pledges given by the Liberal leaders 
and endorsed by the country. Inso far as it has lain in the power of the 
Government to carry out those pledges—as, for instance, with the 
repatriation of the Chinese labourers in South Africa—they have been 
faithfully observed. No Government in modern times has, within its 
powers, more conscientiously observed the pledged faith of a General 
Election. But on the legislative path there has been a lion standing, 
and wherever it has happened that the Government has been com- 
pelled to tread that path in order to carry out its larger designs that 
lion has hitherto held its ground. The House of Lords, in other and 
plainer language, has blocked the way. 

Among the most prominent constructive pledges of 1906, for 
instance, were undoubtedly the Reform of the Education system 
set up by Mr. Balfour in 1902, and the strengthening of the laws 
limiting the sale of intoxicating liquor. Next in order, without 
doubt, came such measures as the Abolition of Plural Voting, and the 
Reform of the Scotch Land system. Along all these lines the Liberal 
Government has been checked. The House of Lords has resisted, 
and has sustained its resistance. Legislatively, it is only in finance 
measures, such as Old-age Pensions, that the House of Commons 
has exhibited and vindicated real governing power. Beyond that 
limit its forward movement is entirely subject to the caprice and 
calculation of the assembly which is now openly and seriously spoken 
of as “the Upper Chamber.’ 

Such is the bare and simple statement of the political situation 
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at the opening of the year 1909. There is no mistake as to its signi- 
ficance. No great political party can afford to accept the doom of 
sterility, but it is precisely that doom with which the House of Lords 
threatens the Liberal party. Its aim is nothing less than this—to chal- 
lenge the power of a Liberal Government to govern. That challenge is 
expressed in various forms and phrases of scepticism as to the volume 
of public opinion which lies behind each individual measure, but it is 
really an attempt to shatter the authority of public opinion itself. 
That attempt is based upon a number of astute calculations, such as 
the presumed fickleness of a great democracy, its liability to fatigue 
and indifference, or its sectional and class divisions. It rests funda- 
mentally on a shrewd perception of the fact that on any but a few 
supreme questions public opinion can easily be wearied. The public 
mind—such seems to be the calculation—will, if it is thwarted after 
one or two vigorous expressions, soon cease to strive after the objects 
for which it was at first enthusiastic. This is supplemented by a solid 
and abounding hope of public ingratitude. It is believed that British 
public opinion possesses the unpleasant characteristic of revenging 
itself upon the wrong person. The nation, it is confidently expected, 
will punish the Government that has been thwarted in place of 
the Chamber that has thwarted it. 

It would be a perilous blunder, indeed, to underrate the cleverness 
of these tactics. The Machiavellian attitude of the House of Lords 
towards Labour measures shows that the Government is face to face 
with a really formidable enemy. The policy of isolating the middle 
class, and of defending the particular interests of the House of Lords 
by sacrificing other interests for which it has a less fond regard, is 
certainly not lacking in a form of astuteness. Lord Lansdowne may 
not be one of the world’s great men, but he is certainly a very clever 
and a very shrewd leader. His leadership has revealed the fact that 
the British aristocracy are still capable of producing a chieftain of 
considerable parts, and of following him loyally, even at times to their 
own hurt. The ascendency of Lord Lansdowne is a new factor in our 
politics of first-rate importance. It is gradually superseding the 
shadowy directorate of Mr. Balfour. It has eclipsed the importance 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and is turning the House 
of Lords into the citadel of the Conservative forces. It threatens 
not only the very existence of the Liberal party but also the relative 
position of the House of Commons in the British constitution. 

For the action of the House of Lords during these years raises a 
question far deeper and broader than either Education, Licensing, 
Land, or any of the matters involved in the several acts of rejection 
upon which that body has ventured. It raises the whole question 
of the right of a majority of the House of Commons to govern the 
country unless that majority has also behind it a majority of the 
House of Lords. We can hear in imagination the speeches at the 
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next General Election. ‘Liberals! What is the use of returning 
them? They can do interesting little things in administration, but 
can they legislate? See what happened in 1906, after all your 
trouble! Did they settle the Education question? Did they give 
you your promised Licensing law? Did they give you any real Land 
Reform? No, they did nothing of these things. What is the moral? 
Why, to vote for those who really can legislate, and take what they 
like to give you.’ 

It requires no gift of imagination for us to hear that cry of the 
assailing party sounding on the hustings of the next General Election 
in every part of England. There is only one real counter-cry by 
which it can be drowned. The Liberal party will undoubtedly fall 
into grave peril unless it can defeat the anger of a thwarted people. 
There is only one real way to avert the blame from the House of 
Commons ; that is, to throw it on the House of Lords. The policy of 
the Liberal Government, if they wish to escape annihilation, must, 
from this time forward, be aimed at that one object. 

It may be said that the Liberal Cabinet has already done its best 
to make this clear. ‘ Has not,’ we may be asked, ‘ Mr. Asquith made 
a speech in which he declared that the House of Lords should he the 
“dominating issue” ? Has not Mr. Lloyd George thrown down his 
gage of battle at the gates of Lansdowne House? Has not Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill trailed his coat and dared the House of Lords to trample 
upon it?’ Allthat istrue. As far as speeches go the Liberal Cabinet 
has done its duty. But the real crisis is one of action and not of 
speech. The real policy has to be decided not on the platiorm, but 
in the Cabinet councils which are being held at the present moment, 
and will continue until Parliament is reopened on the 16th of February. 

As to the general lines of the policy which is required for the 
situation, the Liberal party throughout the country are, I imagine, 
agreed on several points. One is that the Liberal Government have 
exposed their front to quite enough unrequited blows. The policy 
which Mr. Asquith once described as ‘ ploughing the sands’ will 
certainly lead in 1909, as in 1895, into a quicksand. The party in the 
country as a whole are willing to acquiesce in the decision against an 
immediate dissolution, but if a dissolution is not sought, they pro- 
foundly object to the pursuit of a policy which has no proper climax 
except a dissolution. They object to being made fools of, and they are 
not sufficiently Christian to be ready to fight the House of Lords by the 
simple method of ‘ turning the other cheek.’ They are willing to give 
the Liberal Government full latitude as to the choice of a time for the 
General Election, and they entirely sympathise with the Government 
in its refusal to be hustled into so vital a decision at the time which best 
suits the House of Lords. But, admitting these conditions, they wish 
that the House of Commons campaign should be carried on with 
at least as much astuteness as is shown by the House of Lords, and 
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that the interval between this and the next election should be occupied 
not by accepting defeats, but in planning and delivering blows. Their 
general instruction to the Government is that they should choose 
the lines of advance along which victory is possible, and not those 
along which the Liberal columns will be certain to fall into inevitable 
ambushes. 

For there is one great law which governs politics, and which it 
behoves the Liberal Government to remember at the present moment. 
It is the law that ‘ Nothing fails like failure.’ The English people will 
never accept any excuse for confessed impotence. The British party 
fight is very largely a gladiatorial show, and the thumbs go down very 
easily against the swordsman who pleads for mercy. Grown-up 
Englishmen are very largely governed by the laws of their public 
schools, and in adolescence, as in youth, they have a rooted aversion to 
the boy who comes forward with the plea, ‘ Please, sir, it was the 
other boy.’ The very fact that our Constitution is flexible introduces a 
peculiar elasticity into the rules of English public life. The result is 
that no party can permanently find refuge in the apology —‘ We could 
not do this or that, the Constitution was too strong for us.” The answer 
of the average English elector, bound by no written Constitution, is 
perfectly simple and straight—‘ Why not change the Constitution ?’ 
One of our stock subjects of humour in English life is the workman 
who blames his tools. One of our favourite subjects of mirth is the 
gentleman at Mr. Pickwick’s skating party who blames his skates. 
The Liberal party will get very little mercy from the electorate if it 
goes back to the country with empty hands and vague denunciations of 
the House of Lords. 

* What then ’—the question will inevitably be asked— what then 
do you suggest ? You are against a dissolution, and you are against 
“ ploughing the sands.” What third course remains ? ’ 

There is a third course. There is a furrow to plough which is not 
a furrow of the sands, but a furrow of gold, and over that furrow the 
House of Lords has no power. The most striking success of the Govern- 
ment at the present moment, perhaps, is the Old-age Pensions Act. 
That is only a mere essay, a mere experiment in that branch of reform 
which is called financial, but which includes some of the greatest pos- 
sible achievements along the lines of social change. It may perhaps 
be regretted in some quarters that the House of Lords should drive the 
energies of the present Government entirely into financial channels. 
But they have elected to do so, and they must stand by their choice. 
If the Lords really wish to carry their defiance even to the point of 
throwing out a Budget, then the Government will be fighting on the 
safest possible grounds. They may safely cry with Mr. Winston 
Churchill, ‘ Do it if you dare!’ For if there is one characteristic of 
the Englishman on which the politician may to some extent rely, 
it is that he will always, however suspicious he may be of change, 
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rally to the support of his threatened rights. Once a reform becomes 
a right, the Englishman becomes its champion. The Government have 
nothing to fear from such a challenge. But those who have watched 
Lord Lansdowne’s cautious tactics may be quite certain that he will 
never commit the colossal blunder of risking the existence of the House 
of Lords upon so perilous an issue. 

The Liberal Government, therefore, may at present be confidently 
said to be still able to advance safely along lines of financial reform. 
As long as that great power remains with them they would be risking 
their trust in challenging a dissolution. The country rightly expects 
them to exhaust their powers before they ask for more. And what 
great powers these are! Social insurance, land reform, equality of 
chances for poor and rich—all these things lie as mighty purposes 
towards which a Liberal Cabinet can, by this financial road alone, 
move without obstruction or defeat. The Budget of last year 
gave us but a first taste of what bold finance can do to set right the 
affairs of this country. 

But there is one absolute condition if this policy is to be pursued 
successfully. A great Budget along these lines will take up the whole 
of the energies of the House of Commons. The application of the 
guillotine closure on any drastic scale to a great policy of finance 
reform would be highly undesirable. The only way, indeed, in which 
finance reform could be seriously thwarted would be by the conflicting 
claims of other measures which would occupy the time of the House 
without any chance of being placed on the statute book. Every 
time that the House of Lords successfully throws out a measure sent 
up to them by a Liberal Government they gain in power and courage. 
Success breeds audacity, and out of such defeats comes weakness to 
the House of Commons. There must be an end to these beatings 
of the air. 

This is not the place +o specify particular measures. But if our 
third course is to be pursued, then one large, general, governing 
principle becomes increasingly clear. No great measure must occupy 
the time of the House of Commons if it is certain of defeat at the 
hands of the House of Lords. There are a large number of measures 
to which this rule does not apply—measures like last Session’s 
Housing Bill, or, possibly, a Poor Law Bill. There are measures 
which stand on the shadowy line between the contentious and non- 
contentious—measures like the Irish Land Purchase Bill, which 
stands at present among those handed over from last Session. It 
will be for the Cabinet to decide in detail which of those Bills can be 
consistently proceeded with. But, speaking broadly, the Cabinet 
will doubtless remember that it is only by a general ‘ Self-denying 
Ordinance’ that this policy can be made acceptable to the various 
advocates of particular measures. To pick out one measure and 
place it in front of all the others would be to create a sense of 
a2 
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injustice which would irritate and divide the forces behind the 
Government. The rank and file will understand a general agree- 
ment to postpone all great contentious measures. The Welsh party, 
for instance, will, in regard to Welsh Disestablishment, probably 
acquiesce in a policy which governs other measures of the same grade. 
But, if Welsh Disestablishment is to be held back, they will naturally 
revolt against any attempt to push forward large measures of reform 
that affect other parts of the country, and whose promotion would 
necessarily and inevitably prejudice the cause of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment by pushing it into a second place. 

The only wise policy, therefore, is to concentrate for the present 
on Finance legislation. When that line of advance is exhausted, 
then will be the time to return, with increased power and prestige, 
to the great contested measures of the last two years. Then will 
be the time to gather together the threads of all these great proposals 
that have been rejected by the House of Lords and to send them up 
afresh on the eve of the inevitable General Election. But then, again, 
it will be useless to do that unless some penalty be attached to the 
second act of rejection. To use Mr. Winston Churchill’s famous 
phrase, there must be ‘a touch of ginger’ in the dose. There must 
be a sting at the tail. 

For if the Government are to fight out the question of the 
House of Lords, the country will naturally expect that they should. 
have a defined policy. At present the country have before them, 
as the nearest approach to a Liberal policy, the famous Bannerman 
resolution of the House of Commons. But since the passing of 
that resolution a new Cabinet has come into power and a new Prime 
Minister. It will not be enough for the Government to rely on that 
resolution. They must frame a Bill. A necessary addition to the 
policy sketched in these pages is that the Government should produce 
before the General Election a Lords’ Veto Bill. The shadowy pro- 
posals of the Bannerman resolution must be given statutory form. 
That Bill must be sent up to the House of Lords and discussed by that 
body, and it is on the issue between the two Houses that the country 
must decide. 

What that decision will be it would be entirely premature to specu- 
late. It may be that the British mind, with a timidity that sometimes 
characterises it at crises, will decide to fall back for a time to the 
government of the feudal period. Times of progress are sometimes 
strangely intermingled with phases of reaction, and it is not absolutely 
inconceivable that these islands may actually choose to be governed 
by the House of Lords. But precedents contradict that expectation. 
The one great occasion on which this country has been asked to 
decide definitely between Lords and Commons was when, on an old 
unreformed suffrage, nearly eighty years ago, they were asked to vote 
for or against the first Reform Bill. If the rotten boroughs did not 
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save the House of Lords on that occasion what will save them now ? 
A shrewd observer must notice that not even the Lords themselves 
show faith in themselves. The recently issued Report of the Lords 
Reform Committee admits the need of drastic change. If that is 
the view of the House of Lords, what will be the view of members 
returned to the House of Commons on that issue? Does Lord Lans- 
downe seriously think that ‘Down with the House of Commons!’ 
will be a popular cry for the Unionist Party? He is far too shrewd 
a man for that. He probably foresees that out of a General Election 
on this issue two parties would emerge with only one point of agree- 
ment, and that would be the radical reform of the House of Lords. 

At any rate the Liberal party would have nothing to fear. They 
would have raised a great issue. They would have a great policy 
to hand on. Even if they had to spend a few years in opposition 
they would have a great cause to fight for—nothing less than the 
cause of the people’s House. And when once their present powers 
of good are exhausted it will surely be more seemly and satisfactory 
for the Liberal party to be in the position of powerful and honest 
critics of government than to sit on idly in the seats of the mighty, 
the scorn and mock of all who care for the substance more than 
the shadow, and for the dust of the conflict more than the calm of 
possession. 


HarRo.p SPENDER. 
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THE LOST EMPIRE OF ENGLAND (?) 


A ForMER Archbishop of York,' when considering the public life of his 
day, noted two dangerous tendencies. The first was that power was 
falling into the hands of the uneducated. The second was that the 
party leaders, instead of addressing themselves more and more atten- 
tively to the task of seeing that the electorate was well-informed, were 
growing, on the contrary, more and more indolent. Any phrase that 
flattered the uninstructed was preferred to the task of government 
and genuine leadership. The particular phrase that roused the Arch- 
bishop’s ire was ‘ Vox populi vox Dei,’ and he concluded his vigorous 
denunciation by inquiring ‘ Was the voice of the people the voice 
of God when they shouted “Crucify Him, crucify Him”? Was 
it the voice of God when they shouted, “ Not this man, but 
Barabbas ” ?’ 

This is absolutely the last word on the subject. The Archbishop 
detested Laodiceans. He denounced Agnosticism as ‘cowardly.’ He 
was incapable of believing that any man worth calling a man could not 
make up his mind. To soft-headed suggestions for abolishing war he 
would reply that no State founded on the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount could possibly last for a fortnight. He did not believe in 
making people sober by Act of Parliament; he ‘would rather see 
England free than sober.’ His instructions to young men were: 
‘ Eschew dreams: master the facts of life within the sphere in which 
you are summoned to act.’ 

The phrase ‘ Vox populi vox Dei’ offended him as a Churchman 
by its irreverent presumption. It offended him as a statesman by 
reason of its compressing as large a number of errors into as few words 
as’ possible. Moreover it was a catchword, which he disliked as 
much as did the late Sir James Paget. In brief, he concluded—given 
a weak Government, and an ignorant people in a passion, and any- 
thing may happen: on this particular occasion the most frightful 
tragedy in history. But, whatever happens on other occasions, we 
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may be sure of one thing, viz. that popular violence will never further 
popular interest. 

At the present moment we are face to face with this situation ; 
we have a weak Government in England and a huge discontented 
population. Take the case of Old Age Pensions. Was there ever 
such a case of a man asking for bread and receiving a stone? The 
British working man, ruined by Radical legislation, asks for work, 
and is told that he must exist somehow, on nothing, till he is seventy 
years of age, when he will draw 5s. a week out of somebody else’s 
pocket. It is too cruelly cynical for words. The poor man wants 
25s. a week to-day. The only way to get it for him is to keep the work 
in the country, and this the Radicals refuse to do, although they have 
the impudence to call themselves friends of the people; they are, on 
the contrary, the bitterest foes of the people. 

It is not as widely understood as it ought to be how persistently 
the Radicals have attacked their country’s interests. They began 
by ruining the land of England in the name of cheap food. Then the 
manufactures began to fail; the Radicals approved of this, saying 
that we could get cheaper goods abroad. Finally, as a result of 
attacking both land and manufactures, we find our sons and daughters 
starving on the streets. What matter? say the Radicals. Cannot we get 
cheaper children from abroad? We can—and wedo. But whatsort 
of children, food and goods? This gospel of cheapness has brought 
us to the verge of ruin. Naturally—for we are not a cheap race. 

Such are their achievements. Their policy consists of varieties 
of the cult of the jumping cat. ‘Vox populi vox Dei’ has been 
watered down to suit the intellect of an enfeebled generation, and now 
appears as ‘seeking a mandate,’ ‘feeling the pulse of the nation,’ 
‘ insisting that the will of the people shall prevail ’—and in fact doing 
everything that a statesman ought not to do, and leaving undone 
everything that he ought to do. Another phrase is ‘Trust the 
people,’ which means ‘ Trust the people to do the work that I am paid 
to do’; in short ‘ Trust the people to save me trouble.’ There is a 
vast fund of common sense in the British working man. When the 
late Prime Minister started a campaign with the battle-cry ‘The will 
of the people shall prevail ’"—by which he meant that the House of 
Lords ought to be abolished—he met with a disconcerting reception. 
The House of Lords is the last bulwark of English liberty ; and the 
people know it. In this case the mass of the voters showed sound 
political instinct. They dislike braggarts and they dislike chatter- 
boxes; and as the House of Commons does nothing but brag and 
chatter, it is falling into well-earned discredit. The House of Lords, 
on the other hand, neither brags nor chatters, and it understands 
public affairs far better than the House of Commons. Its prestige 
consequently increases daily. 

It is unnecessary to labour this point; what is too often over- 
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looked is that the really important affairs for the poor man to-day 
are the affairs of the Empire. Now on these questions the conditions 
are precisely reversed. In domestic affairs the English people have 
centuries of sound traditions behind them, and consequently do not go 
astray, or, at least, dangerously astray, in pronouncing judgment. 
In Imperial matters, on the other hand, they have no traditions, and 
next to no information. How easily they are misled we saw exem- 
plified in the success of the abominable falsehoods told to them about 
Chinese slavery. 

How is it possible to impress on voters—say—in the Midlands, 
that their bread and butter depends on a strong Army and Navy? 
Radical M.P.s deny this elementary truth. But the electors would 
be serious enough if they had been taught the elements of Imperialism 
at school and their local Universities. And why should they not? 

If we are only granted time all will come right. Unfortunately 
that is the whole question ; and meantime we are face to face with the 
sullen anger of a disappointed people, and the malice of an anti- 
patrioticGovernment. Before we consider whether the Radical party 
has, any longer, a right to be represented as patriotic, let us consider 
what it means when it talks about ‘the people.’ There is no nobler 
ideal of government than that expressed in the phrase ‘ Government 
of the people by the people for the people.’ By ‘the people’ Con- 
servatives mean all the subjects of the King. What do the Radicals 
mean? They begin by eliminating everybody who through luck or 
industry commands large means. Formerly England was proud of 
her great merchant princes. Now the party in power calls them 
“bloated plutocrats,’ or something equally offensive, and looks on 
them as fit for nothing but to be plundered. They then eliminate 
everybody with any pretensions to rank or birth, stigmatising them 
as ‘aristocrats,’ with some abusive adjective in addition. Art is 
dismissed as ‘trifling,’ the learned professions as ‘ parasitic,’ the 
fighting services as ‘ unproductive.’ People who live in small houses 
are sneered at as ‘villadom’; those in larger houses as ‘fat bourgeois’ 
—as if there were something disgraceful in the ancient and honour- 
able name of burgher. So, at Jast, ‘government of the people by 
the people for the people ’ works out in Radical hands at the most 
ruinous form of class legislation. . 

Surely no man worthy of being called an Englishman would object 
to paying extra to help his poorer fellow-subjects. But under our 
present vicious system there are more and more poor ; and they grow 
poorer and poorer every day. The taxpayer is being crushed out of 
existence in order that the German Navy may be built to consummate 
our ruin. This is accomplished by allowing English imports into 
Germany to pay toll to the German Government while imposing no 
similar toll on German imports into England. If this is not anti- 
patriotic, it is impossible to say what is. Moreover, there are other 
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equally weighty grounds for denouncing the Radical party as the foes 
of the country. 

Who was it who banged the door in the Colonies’ face, bolted and 
barred it? The Radical party; and Radicals boast daily of that 
infamous performance. If their object was the destruction of the 
British Empire, this was a very dexterous move. They now ‘defy’ 
us to preserve the two-Power standard in the face of the new navies of 
the world, and they may safely do so; for we cannot do it without 
a tariff, and a tariff is refused. The question of maintaining the 
solidarity of the Empire is of course bound up with the question not 
only of a tariff but of a preferential tariff. Upon the arrangement of 
such a tariff with the self-governing Colonies plus the demonstration 
of our ability to sustain, in war, the interests of the Empire, depends 
absolutely the permanence of our connexion with the autonomous 
daughter States of Britain. It must be admitted that the Radicals 
have done their work very thoroughly. First, they grossly insult 
our only friends, and then they strip us bare of all defences. The 
German Admiralty and War Office could not desire a more satisfactory 
state of things. 

War is ultima ratio; to take advantage unrelentingly. To get in 
the first blow, and get it in as a surprise, is half the victory. If gold 
will help to that end, gold should be employed, and may legitimately 
be employed. It saves human lives. These are the facts of life ; but 
the Radical loathes facts. He drivels about a ‘ non-aggressive atti- 
tude’; as if a man in the 24-ft. ring would stand much chance of 
success if he confined himself to a ‘ non-aggressive attitude’; he would 
very soon be knocked out. 

We should face the present situation with more dignity if we were 
not so ignorant of history. For many centuries our foes have been all 
to the south ; so of course our ports and defences look southward. With 
the exception of one short period of rivalry with Holland we have had 
no foe to the eastward till the last fifteen years. Consequently we 
have no preparations. To provide the necessary ports and defences 
is not ‘ unfriendly,’ but only the most ordinary common sense. 

Similarly, people continue to talk about Germany as if that mighty 
Power were still the Prussia of the Convention of Olmiitz. The best 
way to understand the question is to talk it over in German with 
Germans; one does so to some advantage if one has known the 
country and the language for more than thirty years. The following 
abstract is the ‘ boiling down’ of many a long talk with men of 
character and ambition and patriotism, who know what they are 


talking about : 

For us the conquest of England is a historical necessity. We are quite sure 
of our future ; sooner or later we are certain to beat you by force of money- 
bags. We have a population already half as large againas yours. We increase 
more rapidly than you. Our vitality grows higher daily; yours is lower and 
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lower every day. For this there are reasons. Your land is ruined by Free 
Trade, and your rural population is scattered or has migrated to the towns. 
Every week your enterprising citizens leave the country, while their places are 
taken by the scum of our population. All that is a great source of weakness to 
you and of strength to us. We have composed all our internal differences ; 
you have new differences growing more and more bitter every day. 

If you changed your financial policy you could deal us a serious blow, for 
we are growing rich on your spoils. But you will not dare to do that; your 
Radicals will not allow it. We are in nohurry. You might still make your- 
selves strong by union with your Colonies; but, there again, your Radicals will 
not allow that. 

’ We shall build and build against you until the burden is too heavy for you 
to bear, and then you will have to take our orders. There is one chance 
of a settlement with you at an early date: it is that we might catch you 
napping. If, at any time, we could strike with a clear majority of ships in our 
favour—owing to your Fleet being scattered—that would do. For you have 
no Army; if you had one we should not dream of invading you. When once 
we are in the country the result is a foregone conclusion. 


So speak these manly, courteous, downright Germans; gallant 
friends to-day, gallant and most formidable foes to-morrow. How far 
short of this robust and intelligent tone do we fall in England! One 
day we are indignant at remarks which might ‘hurt the Germans’ 
feelings,’ as if the Germans were neurotic imbeciles and not live men. 
Another day we grow violent over German ‘ espionage ’—as if espionage 
were not a perfectly legitimate preliminary to warfare. In fact, we 
indulge in every emotion except the sober intention to ascertain the 
facts and profit by our knowledge. 

On the 25th of September 1908 the distribution of the Fleet was 
as follows :—‘ Six battleships (Channel Fleet) were at Scarborough, 
eight were at the Home ports, viz. three at Chatham, three at 
Portsmouth, two at Devonport ; four of these were ready for sea and 
four were refitting. At the same date nine (Home Fleet) were at 
Cromarty, two were in the neighbourhood of the Nore, and one was 
at Devonport.’ This was the disposition of the Home and Channel 
Fleets on the date named, as described by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty on the 4th of November 1908. Interrogated as to 
whether such a thing was likely to occur again, the First Lord replied 
in the affirmative. 

Thus we have it on the authority of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that he has already on one occasion placed the Home and Channel 
Fleets in precisely the position in which my German friends would 
like to find them for greater convenience of destruction, and we also 
know that he intends to repeat that operation. 

On the 25th of September eighteen German battleships were at 
Heligoland ; but the First Lord was officially unaware of the fact. 

It is not necessary to understand the technicalities of naval warfare 
in order to appreciate the situation of the 25th of September 1908; it 
suffices if one understands that six is a smaller number than eighteen. 
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The Germans are as cautious as they are brave, and have no intention 
of running any risks. They know that many opportunities of attacking, 
with an overwhelming superiority, will be granted them, and they will 
choose that which is most convenient for themselves. In the mean- 
time, they are not perfectly sure of their ships or of their crews ; but 
they are continually practising for the great day ; all honour to them ; 
all shame to us if they succeed. 

There are limits to their courtesy in discussing the invasion of 
England. You must not inquire why their High Sea Fleet never goes 
on the high seas ; the answer being of course that it is not meant to 
go on the high seas, and is only built for one rush and for one campaign. 
Also, if they say that their fleet is built to protect their commerce, 
you must accept that explanation. Do not ask why it is always in 
Europe instead of suppressing piracy off Singapore; they do not 
jest about such matters. 

With respect to this question of warfare, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties to be overcome is the jeer that Radicals always level at 
civilians who ‘ pretend to understand warfare.’ It is an appropriate 
jeer to come from the party which appointed a brilliant Chancery 
lawyer to destroy the British Army. Technicalities we may not under- 
stand, but we can understand that it is no use throwing stones at a 
man who is armed with a rifle; you do not even annoy him; and he 
chooses his own time to shoot youdown. This is the position to which 
we were nearly reduced on the 25th of September 1908. 

‘No blood tax,’ ‘ No militarism,’ ‘ Universal brotherhood,’ and so 
on, cry the Radicals; all of which sentimentalisms are synonyms 
for one ugly word—cowardice. Compare these catchwords—which 
always get a cheer from the audiences of this anemic generation— 
with the phrases on the lips of Germans : ‘ Deutschland iiber Alles,’ 
* Alle fiir Kaiser und Reich.’ ‘Our future lies on the Sea,’ ‘ The 
trident must be in our grasp.’ These are words befitting a great, 
proud, successful and ambitious people. While we cower and shiver 
at the thought of war, they prepare ; exultingly noting the dementia 
of a great nation which has deliberately confided its interests to its 
unavowed but, none the less, most dire enemies, 

Lord Roberts tells us that the advance-guard of invasion is already 
here, 80,000 strong. One would suppose that this would be conclusive. 
Cite that grave warning to Radicals and what do they say? Many 
things—all foolish—but the most ridiculous reply that I have en- 
countered is the fatuous return question ‘ Where are they?” Where 
do these mock innocents suppose they are? Do they expect to have 
them paraded in Hyde Park for their inspection? Of course it is 
the business of a secret agent to remain in secrecy. Anybody except 
one wilfully blind could see that. 

If—or rather since—Lord Roberts has spoken in vain, it is clear 
that the Radicals must be left alone. It is useless to appeal to them. 
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We must face the fact that a large part of this people openly exults 
in its cowardice, and is working its hardest to ruin the Empire. Every 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist ought to do his utmost to stop 
them ; although the outlook is well-nigh hopeless, yet must we make 
a last desperate stand.’ 

It is really no longer common sense to talk about a ‘ non-party 
attitude.’ The two parties aim at different things ; one seeks to keep 
the work in the country, the other to drive it out. One seeks adequate 
national defences; the other has already done its utmost to ruin 
the Navy and to destroy what was left of the Army. One seeks to 
preserve the Empire—(which is the dearest interest of the British 
working man, and not, as Radicals mendaciously assert, an aristo- 
cratic preserve)—the other rejoices to-damage it. One seeks to get 
bread for the working man, the other offers him a stone. Other 
great States have been ruined by internal dissensions, and there is no 
reason in the nature of things why England should not be so ruined. 
But the Empire must be rescued if possible, and it can only be rescued 
by fighting the Radical party. 

We come to the condition of the people—a frightful spectacle. 
Too many Englishmen are living in conditions to which we would not 
condemn our pet animals. The infernal gospel of cheapness, to 
which the Radicals are so devoted, is responsible for this. Here we 
may profitably consider another of Magee’s famous addresses. It was 
on the Ten Commandments. It is hard to be original about the Ten 
Commandments ; but Magee performed this difficult task. At that 
date the ruin of English agriculture was rapidly drawing near, and 
with it the loss of our agricultural population—the most serious 
blow yet dealt at the strength of this country. The first wealth of 
a country, said Magee, is its manhood. The Ten Commandments are 
the basis of a well-ordered State, and dire was the punishment of 
misconduct enjoined by Moses. But, on the other hand, how hand- 
somely was virtue rewarded! How careful was Moses of the health 
of the chosen people, of their food, and their family life! How was 
every man cherished and rewarded so long as he was a good citizen ! 
As for the ‘ stranger within the gate "—he might have the leavings of 
the chosen people. Now, said Magee, remove the reward for virtue, 
and maintain the dire punishment for wrong-doing, and where is your 
well-ordered State? We have travelled far in thirty years ; we have 


? Radicals charge us with ‘seeking to make party capital out of the Navy’: it is 
time that this lie was nailed to the counter. There is a party that habitually makes 
all possible party capital out of the Navy: and that looks to make more. It ia the 
party which made England ridiculous at the Hague, which seeks to score by reducing 
indispensable expenditure on stores, repairs and manceuvres ; and which looks for- 
ward to denouncing ‘ Tory Extravagance’ when we set things right, as we shall soon 
have todo. This is the Radical party in the House of Commons, whose notion of a 
‘non-party attitude’ is that we should sit still while they ruin the country. This 
stupefying impudence probably constitutes a record. 
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done exactly what Magee warned us not to do. We do not cherish 
our manhood. We only cherish our good-for-nothings ; they are the 
only class that the State encourages—the rest may go hang. 

_ At the present moment millions of us lead lives without joy or 
hope or self-respect, often with the scantiest and poorest food. The 
stranger within the gates is our spoilt darling ; and the Englishman 
may take his leavings—if there are any. What is the good of talking 
about the Ten Commandments to a poor fellow whose work the 
Radical party has taken away from him, so that he sees his dear 
ones in misery, while a foreigner battens on his job? Human nature 
is strained to the breaking point ; and unless we can get the present 
Government out we may have to face a dire thing—Revolution. 

Ignorance is our enemy ; it seems as if it would be our conqueror. 
How great that ignorance is may be realised from some remarks of 
the late Professor Huxley made twenty years ago. We were then just 
beginning to talk ‘ Imperialism.’ At that date Huxley * did not like it. 
He thought that England would do better to renounce a policy which 
he thought ‘ grasping,’ and to subside, contentedly, into a second 
Holland, a country without dependencies, whose history was wound 
up. Even Huxley was really ignorant of the fact that Holland was 
possessed of the largest Colonial Empire in extent after our own. 
He was also unaware that England had conquered that Empire 
(much of it twice) and handed it back to the Dutch, which is hardly 
a ‘grasping’ policy. So I listened in respectful silence and mentally 
sketched the ‘ Lost Empires of the modern world.’ Lord Rosebery’s 
definition of the British Empire cannot be too clearly kept in mind : 
the ‘ greatest secular agency for good now existing in the world.’ 

Any suggestion for overcoming our ignorance must be made on 
the supposition that Germany grants us time. We are now existing 
on German sufferance. If she chooses to strike she can write the 
‘Lost Empire of England’ at her leisure. Supposing that one more 
chapter in the history of ‘ the luck of England ’ remains to be written 
(and we hardly deserve it), can any measure be taken to insure an 
educated public opinion in this country? If Huxley was ignorant, 
how great must be the ignorance of others! And indeed we know 
that it is complete, and is the chief source of Radical power. 

To return to the consideration at the head of this article, a great 
State ought not to be at the mercy of popular passion. A gust of 
popular passion put the present Government into power ; another gust 
will shortly destroy it. But we should strive to create a large body of 
educated opinion that will make these cataclysms impossible. Is there 
any agency to this end? I venture to indicate the Education Office. 

Teaching does tell. The English habit of despising teaching is a 
weakness ; there is no reason why we should cherish a weakness. 
In the matter of teaching Colonial history, Oxford has been able to 


* Later he changed his point of view. 
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make a beginning, thanks to the generosity of the late Mr. Alfred Beit. 
Elsewhere in England there is, I believe, no teaching on the subject. 
The great Universities of Liverpool, Sheffield, and many others, 
receive subsidies from the Treasury for the excellent purpose that 
the pick of teachers in Board schools may proceed to the Univer- 
sities for two or three years. Here, then, is machinery ready to our 
hands. Here is a very good test case. Have we really decayed so 
far, mentally, that we dare not stipulate for teaching the history of 
the British Empire? The machinery is widespread. The most 
brilliant of our elementary teachers would imbibe the principles 
of sound Imperialism at their University,‘ and would in turn impress 
them upon the rising generation. Of course the Radicals would 
oppose this ; all the more reason why we should see it carried through 
assoon as possible. The Empire, as it exists at present, is an inverted 
pyramid. Its conditions are vastly complicated. Debating will do 
no good ; writing and speaking may influence a few dozen minds ; 
but what the country requires is some agency that will influence 
tens of thousands of minds. The Treasury is responsible for saving 
money. A stable public opinion would save the Treasury hundreds 
of millions sterling ; and a circular to the Universities and colleges 
which receive its subsidy would cost it nothing. 

This proposal is not on its defence. It is the present state of 
things that requires defence, and can find none. Could there be a 
more dangerous state of public opinion than that the safety, honour, 
and welfare of the King’s dominions should be a matter on which 
two opinions are tenable by those who draw the King’s pay? The 
five vital points of Imperial Policy are : 

(1) An organised system of teaching Imperialism throughout the 
country in the interests of public economy. Otherwise we are ‘ blown 
about by every wind of doctrine.’ 

(2) Immediate introduction of Tariff reform. 

(3) Immediate and stringent prohibition of further alien immi- 
gration. 

(4) Immediate provision of a real army for home defence. One 
form of compulsion should be this, that if a man will not fit himself 
to fight for his country, neither shall he vote. 

(5) An immediate inquiry into the state of the Navy. The Ad- 
miralty cannot but profit by this; the refusal to grant it is unin- 
telligible except upon one hypothesis. If all is right, it is well ; 
if anything is wrong, the country asks nothing better than to set it 
right ; but it means to know what has been done that was wrong, no 
matter who did it, Tory or Radical. 


* What is more likely to occur is that these great Universities will not wait for the 
Treasury to take the initiative. They will decline to see the Empire fooled away on 
any pretext whatever. I refer to Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol ; 
also Newcastle and Nottingham, which are almost Universities. 
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On page 4 of the Morning Post of the 24th of December 1908 we 
read as follows :—‘* This question of secrecy is one which affects very 
materially the comparative efficiency of the Navy. The first and 
foremost offender, however, is not the Press or the naval officer, 
but the Admiralty Office. Most of the leakage takes place there, 
and leaks away in a direction where nothing is heard of it. Not once 
or twice have confidential papers of the utmost value gone astray 
at the Admiralty.’ No comment could add to the appalling signifi- 
cance of this statement. 

It should never be forgotten that the Conservative cause is the 
cause of the poor. What do we seek to conserve ? 

(1) Our people ; 

(2) Our trade ; 

(3) Our defences. 
Surely there can be no two opinions that these vital interests ought 
to be conserved. Nevertheless, woeful though it is to believe, one 
great party devotes its whole attention to attacking them ; and that 
the party which calls itself the party of the people par excellence. 
The question of honour apart, the well-to-do people in this country 
would not suffer much under a German conquest. The poor, on the 
contrary, would suffer horrors. It is in their cause that we labour ; 
and the following is a specimen of the wisdom in high places with 
which we must needs contend. 

On page 6 of the Standard of the 3rd of October 1908 anyone 
may read the reported speech of a politician who says that those of 
us who are labouring to rouse the country to a sense of its imminent 
peril are ‘a small class of publicists who, for selfish and unpatriotic 
ends, desire to set the nations at variance—well, they are the footpads 
of politics and the enemies of the human race’ : their words are ‘ the 
yapping of those parish curs who foul the kennel in which they live.’ 
We also read that ‘ Our rivalries are only in trade and education ’— 
that is all; only in trade, the fiercest rivalry in international life, 
and in education, whereby our rivals are beating us. Only that! 

We also read ‘ We are not organised, and, pray God, we never 
should be organised, as a great military nation, with a people in 
arms.’ 

Who is it who says these things in language rather distressing 
to copy? Who is it who prays the Lord of Hosts to hinder our 
preparations for defence? It is one of the King’s Ministers—the 
Right Hon. Lewis Vernon Harcourt. 

If the country approves this language, and all that this language 
implies, we are conquered before we fight. The country has received 
warnings innumerable, and has rejected them. It has heard Magee, 
and has forgotten him. We have seen the budding of the Imperial 
sentiment in the great University of Cambridge, and we have lived 
to see it wither like a gourd. Seeley and Maine and Fitzjames-Stephen 
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appear to have lived in vain. We have a great Education Department, 
and it is apparently not allowed to use its powers in this direction. 
Lord Roberts has spoken, and if the country will not heed him it will 
not heed though one rose from the dead. 

On the other side of the account what is there? This much 
discernible : (1) That the Tariff Reform League grows daily stronger ; 
(2) that the Imperial Maritime League has arisen, and is doing vital 
work in regard to the Navy which no other organisation is 
attempting ; and (3) that the efforts of the National Service League 
(over which Lord Roberts presides) are visibly producing great effect. 
Also that, wherever we go, we find a rising tide of anger and alarm 
at the danger to which our country is exposed by the maladministra- 
tion of the present Government. 

It sometimes appears as if the fiat had gone forth, that the Anglo- 
Saxon had served his turn in the development of the designs of Omni- 
potence, and that a new epoch in the history of the world’s civilisation 
was about to open under the presidency of the Teuton. 

If that be so, and if we are destined to fall into the backwaters 
of history, and to make way for a stronger race, it is idle to struggle. 
But we are not here to anticipate the designs of Providence ; we are 
here to do our duty to our country ; and if any man can say or write 
one word to rouse his country, and he fails to say or write that word 
from indolence or fear of obloquy, then is he an accessory before the 
fact to the murder of his country. 

After all, the one essential thing which inspires the life of a nation 
is righteousness : the rest is commentary. We are losing our Bible, 
and with it much of our manliness. While we drivel and dream, 
the Germans think and plan. 

This paper began with a quotation from New Testament history 
cited by an Archbishop of York in support of his political views ; 
it may well close with a quotation from Old Testament history cited 
by the Graphic of the 21st of November 1908. A two-page engraving 
represents both sides of the House of Commons fast asleep ; and thus 
far has the hand written on the wall : 


MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHA.... 


Water FREWEN Lorp. 





THE PREVENTION OF CRIME ACT 


We have all heard of the American politician who ended his election 
address with the words, ‘These, gentlemen, are my principles; but if 
you do not approve of them I can change them.’ The Prevention of 
Crime Act reminds me of the story. Anyone who reads Part II. 
of the Act in the light of the Minister’s speech in presenting the Bill 
to Parliament will find proofs of a volte-face without a parallel even in 
recent legislation. In view of an unintelligent and mawkish opposition 
the Home Secretary not only flung aside a measure that was the outcome 
of years of thought and of conference between the Home Office and 
His Majesty’s judges, but he adopted a scheme which accentuates the 
very evil with which that measure was intended to deal. The fiasco 
is one of many signal proofs of the incompetence of the present House 
of Commons as a legislative assembly. And it is a strange and yet not 
unnatural phenomenon that the more untrustworthy the Lower House 
proves itself to be the more virulent is the outcry raised against the 
House of Lords. 

Part I. of the Act, which deals with the reformation of young 
offenders, is not matter of controversy. It is only Part II. that con- 
cerns us here. In introducing the Bill on the 27th of May last year 
Mr. Gladstone began by stating that our present system is sufficiently 
deterrent to 50 or 60 per cent. of prisoners. But he went on to specify 
the classes to whom it was not deterrent. The first he described 
as ‘those who are criminals chiefly because of physical or mental 
deficiency rather than by reason of a settled intention to pursue 
a life of crime.’ A scheme to deal with prisoners of this class, he 
said, was under consideration ; they are outside the scope of the new 
enactment. And then he added, ‘A second and far smaller class 
of prisoners consists of more formidable offenders, men who are physi- 
cally fit, who take to crime by preference, decline work when it is 
offered them, and refusé the helping hand. They laugh at the present 
system of imprisonment.’ 

To these words I claim special attention. The new enactment 
has no reference to the great mass of the prison population. It applies 
only to a small section of a minority of our criminals—a minority for 
whom the law as hitherto administered has no terrors, men who are 
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criminals not through weakness or misfortune, but by deliberate 
choice. Mr. Gladstone went on to emphasise this. He said : 


Men of this class, for whose benefit this Bill is designed, are usually skilled 
and competent, and if they think fit they have no difficulty in earning an honest 
livelihood. Our object is to prove to these men that a life of crime will not 
pay. . . . We have reached a point at which the present treatment does not 
deter those who are attracted by, and deliberately take up, a life of crime. 


This, be it remembered, is the language of the Secretary of State, 
expressing conclusions based on the experience not only of the Home 
Office, the prison authorities, and the police, but of all philanthropists 
engaged in work for the reclamation of offenders, and lastly of the 
judicial authorities generally, including the judges of the High Court. 
On these principles the Prevention of Crime Bill was framed. But, 
as an American humourist wrote— 


A merciful Providence fashioned us hollow, 
In order that we might our principles swallow. 


And so, in obedience to an agitation promoted by the professional 
‘ humanitarians,’ by means of money given to help the unfortunate, 
the Secretary of State swallowed his principles. If such a House of 
Commons as that of the present Parliament made it impossible to give 
effect to those. principles the Home Secretary might have abandoned 
Part II. of the Bill. But instead of taking this, the usual course, 
in such circumstances, the Home Secretary accepted an amendment 
which completely reversed his policy and destroyed his scheme. The 
enactment, so far from being a modified advance in the direction 
indicated by his speech of last May, is a retrograde step, a stride in 
the opposite direction. 

Let there be no mistake about this. Mr. Gladstone was explicit 
that habitual criminals were a minority of the prison population, and 
that his Bill dealt only with a small minority even of that limited class. 
And, as he declared emphatically, ‘ for these men the present system of 
punishment is little better than a farce.’ In illustrating and enforcing 
his statement he referred specially to burglars. Now, a burglar is 
liable to penal servitude for life ; and if the offender be an ‘ habitual’ 
the Judges generally impose a considerable term of penal servitude. 
But this, we are assured, is ‘ little better than a farce.’ And yet the Act 
provides that these very men are in future to have for the greater part 
of their detention a less rigorous discipline as regards hours, talking, 
recreation, occupation, and food. They laugh at the present system 
of imprisonment—these are the Home Secretary’s words—what then 
will be their merriment over the preventive detention of the Act ! 

It will be said, perhaps, that the judges can avoid the mischievous 
effects of the Act by imposing longer sentences of penal servitude. A 
‘ strong judge ’ who can afford to ignore the howls of the humanitarians 
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may occasionally adopt that course ; but in the vast majority of cases 
the inevitable effect of this evil measure will be to reduce the penalties 
of crime for those who are not deterred by the penalties hitherto 
enforced. And this is all the more deplorable and scandalous because 
the benefits of the Act are confined to the only sort of criminals who 
are undeserving of any consideration whatever. When the Bill was 
before the House of Lords I pleaded for an amendment which would 
make it a boon to ‘ habituals’ of ancther class, who merit pity and 
profit by leniency ; but this was resisted by the Government on the 
ground that the benefit was intended only for ‘really hardened 
criminals.’ 

But, it may be urged, is it not worth while to make new efforts 
to help even such men as these? Let Mr. Gladstone himself supply 
the answer. These men, he declares, ‘ refuse the helping hand.’ And 
while to habituals of another type penal servitude is often torture, 
‘men belonging to this class when in prison are excellently behaved ; 
they are orthodox worshippers in church and in many cases regular 
attendants at Communion.’ And yet ‘ when they leave prison it is 
practically certain that they will return.’ No words of mine could 
supply such an indictment of Part II. of the Prevention of Crime 
Act, 1908, as may be gleaned from the language of the Minister who 
fathered it. 

And if the matter were less serious the grounds on which the Bill 
was sacrificed might afford no little amusement. The carefully 
engineered campaign against it was carried on both in Parliament 
and in the press. From the many newspaper letters on the subject 
which lie before me I select,’e.g., one which appeared in the Daily 
News of the 26th of November from a leading member of its staff. 
The writer exemplified the iniquity of the Bill by supposing his own 
detention for life under its provisions ‘ for some sin to which he has a 
sudden temptation.’ And he added, ‘ This Bill is certainly the best 
and boldest counter-march that the rich have yet attempted against 
the new stirrings of democracy.’ I quote these sentences to illustrate 
the sort of drivel to which Mr. Gladstone capitulated. No one could 
have written them who had read either the Bill or the Minister’s speech, 
or who had the most elementary acquaintance with the facts. 

Of the House of Commons I suppose I ought to speak with bated 
breath. But I will risk I know not what penalties by repeating that the 
debates on this Bill afford signal proof of its incapacity as a legislative 
body. And yet its shrewder opponents were careful not to explain 
the grounds of their opposition. This remark applies specially to 
the Irish party, whose defection sealed the fate of the Bill. One of the 
most sensible speeches made against the Bill in Committee was 
that of an English M.P., who urged that ‘if the bill were carried 
burglars would be more disposed to act on the theory that dead men 
told no tales. He therefore should be glad to have sentences mild 
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even to excess, so that criminals should not be led into more desperate 
crimes with a view to escaping punishment.’ This describes the policy 
of the statute as distinguished from the Bill of the 27th of May. That 
policy finds practical expression in countries where brigandage pre- 
vails, by paying backsheesh to the criminals. And, absurd as the 
suggestion may seem, I have no hesitation in saying that if our pro- 
fessional burglars on discharge from prison were allotted a reasonable 
pension, payable during good behaviour, the system would not be 
sillier, and it would certainly be more economical than that which 
now obtains. 

In proof of this I will quote another extract from the Home Secre- 
tary’s speech. He said : 

Let me present one object lesson to the House. Every night 8000 police 
march from the stations to their beats in the Metropolis. That large number 
is needed because there are at large in London some hundreds of potential 
house-breakers, whose avowed and known object is plunder. There are perhaps 
in some of the suburban districts fifty policemen watching possibly for one 
burglar. For each man caught the whole machinery for detention and punish- 
ment has to be set in motion, and at great expense. 


Now, these potential house-breakers are all well known to the 
police ; and at one time or another they all pass through the mill of 
arrest, conviction, and imprisonment. But, as Mr. Gladstone added, 
‘for these men the present system of punishment is little better than 
a farce.’ It might seem, therefore, to anyone outside Earlswood or 
Bedlam that, instead of having fifty policemen to watch each of them, 
we should cage him when caught, and hold him until he gives adequate 
proof of repentance and reform. And this was the proposal of the 
Bill. The wisdom of Parliament, however, has rejected that proposal, 
and decided that these scoundrels must on no account be permanently 
removed from the practice of their profession, but, as an alternative 
policy, that their temporary periods of seclusion must be made less 
irksome than in the past. 

Mr. Gladstone might have made his object lesson far more telling. 
His words suggest that there are hundreds of burglars on the prowl 
every night in London. But this is a popular blunder. The 1907 
report of the Commissioner of Police, which he had before him, enume- 
rates only 547 burglaries as committed in the Metropolis during that 
year. This, however, was a record number, and the report plainly hints 
that the great increase which it betokens was due to the fact that 
the Criminal Courts had been treating such offences with unwonted 
leniency. Now some of these crizaes were the work of petty thieves 
who take advantage of the carelessness of those who leave doors or 
windows unfastened. Of the 547 burglaries, not more than eight or nine 
a week should be attributed to the professionals, and in ordinary years 
the average would not exceed one a night. We may conclude, therefore, 
that the professionals on the war path on any one night do not number 
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more than some half a score. And it is to watch these few outlaws 
that every night 8000 police march from the stations to their beats. 

In a single decade burglaries might be made as rare as homicides 
in London if the policy of the defunct Prevention of Crime Bill were 
adopted. The plague is due entirely to the systematised imbecility 
of the system which was so ably exposed by the Secretary of State in 
introducing the Bill, a system which has now received definite sanction 
and further development by the Prevention of Crime Act. 

On two grounds which deserve consideration many have hesitated 
to approve of the rejected Bill. To some it seemed to introduce a 
novel principle into English criminology ; and doubts have been felt 
by others whether drastic methods of dealing with criminals be not 
opposed to the teaching of Christianity. Both these objections may 
be fully met. Within comparatively recent times the felon went to the 
gallows. But this was not because death was regarded as a fitting 
punishment for every petty theft—our forebears were neither savages 
nor fools—but because the criminal was deemed to be an outlaw and the 
enemy of society. He was hanged not to punish the crime, but to 
protect the community. And when transportation succeeded the gallows 
the same principle obtained. It was imposed in order to get rid of 
the criminal. And in the eazly days of penal servitude the same result 
was practically achieved. But the extreme severity of the discipline 
enforced in convict prisons soon put an end to the imposition of long 
sentences, save in very exceptional cases. It thus became impracti- 
cable to get rid of the offender, and so attention was concentrated 
on the offence. Hence was developed the punishment of crime system 
of the present day. 

Fitting the punishment to the sin is the formula used to describe 
this system. When my children were babies I had at times to take 
notice of their misdeeds ; and if one of them annexed his brotber’s toys, 
or punched or pinched him, I dealt with the matter to the best of 
my lights, having regard to the discipline of the nursery and the good 
of the delinquent. But not being either an infidel or a fool, I never 
presumed to adjudicate upon the act as asin. That is the prerogative 
of Him who alone can read the heart. And yet the trespass was of 
the simplest kind, and I was thoroughly acquainted with my child’s 
disposition, character, and ‘antecedents.’ But judicial dignitaries 
seem quite unconscious of the mingled profanity and folly of professing 
to do this very thing in regard to an elaborate crime committed by one 
of whom they know comparatively little. 

Of course there is acertain element of equity in the system, but, 
as I have sought to show in numerous articles written for this Review, 
it works serious mischief in practice. It saves the hardened criminal 
from the fate he deserves, and its operation in the case of the weak and 
the unfortunate is deplorable. The Prevention of Crime Bill marked 
a return to the system of dealing with the criminal ; and the only novel 
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element which characterised it was that even the most inveterate 
offender, instead of being sent to the gallows, as in former times, 
was not only to be allowed opportunity to live a useful and by no 
means miserable life, but to regain his liberty on giving proof of 
repentance. But the point I wish specially to enforce is that the pre- 
ventive detention of the Bill should be regarded as the alternative not 
to our present practice of releasing inveterate criminals—that is both 
silly and wicked—but to putting them to death. 

This brings up the second ground on which many worthy and 
intelligent people shrink from a proposal which seems to them to savour 
of unchristian severity. Such misgivings are entitled to respect, 
and it will be my effort to show that they are unfounded. But here 
I am in a difficulty ; for the appeal to Christianity, which is perhaps 
the most potent influence with the mass of men on this subject, can 
be met only by an appeal to the Bible, and a Biblical discussion may 
be deemed out of place in dealing with secular subjects. But I would 
plead the immense importance of such a discussion in relation to great 
public questions which are claiming solution in England to-day. Just 
as the weak and the unfortunate in our prison population receive 
barbarous treatment because they are identified with the professional 
criminals whom a false and mawkish sentiment saves from the due re- 
ward of their deeds, so the deserving poor are allowed to sink into the 
gutter because an ignorant and false charity expends itself in efforts 
to help the professional unemployed. 

My appeal here is to ‘ all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” Much as I deplore the infidel position I understand and 
respect the man who with an honest mind rejects the Bible. But I 
neither respect nor understand the position of those who claim to 
follow Christ and yet so pervert His teaching that the Sermon on the 
Mount becomes the text-book of a pestilent socialism. That sermon 
is prefaced by a most emphatic warning against the very perversion 
of it which is so common to-day. Here are the great Teacher’s words, 
immediately following the ‘ Beatitudes’ : ‘ Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law’; or, as Dr.. Weymouth’s version renders it, ‘ Do 
not for a moment suppose that I have come to abrogate the law.’ 
One might have supposed that even ‘the wayfaring man, though a 
fool,’ could not fail to recognise that the Bible from cover to cover 
enunciates two independent principles of Divine action—namely, law 
and mercy. The Epistle to the Romans, e.g., testifies that the 
police magistrate is a minister of God as really as is the parson in his 
pulpit. The one is a minister of law, the other of grace ; and grace 
and law are equally Divine. 

And. to men who will not hear the Bible the book of Nature testifies 
trumpet-tongued to this same truth. Goodness and severity are 
there proclaimed with the utmost fulness and definiteness. The 
notorious fact that Nature is red in tooth and claw exemplifies the 
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Divine law of the elimination of the unfit. And while it is both our 
privilege and our duty to modify and check the operation of that law 
in the case not only of the weak but of the wicked, it is no less our 
duty to respect the great purpose which underlies it. Medical skill, 
for example, saves unnumbered lives that Nature would claim as a 
prey, but Nature exacts a relentless vengeance if we permit the diseased 
or the feeble in mind or body to spread infection or to propagate their 
kind. 

But this is a digression. If men would study the Mosaic law 
unbiassed by the prejudice which malice or ignorance is apt to raise 
in the religious sphere, they would discover that it is not only the 
most’ equitable but the most merciful code of ancient or modern 
times; for, unlike our ‘Christian’ code, which is based on pagan 
precedents, it is permeated by severity toward the wicked, but by 
mercy toward the weak. It is wholly free from the imbecility which 
marks our punishment of crime system. It deals with the offender 
and not with the offence. And as the result chance crimes, the 
outcome -of sudden temptation or untoward circumstances, were 
treated with a leniency wholly unknown to English law until very 
recent times ; but stern severity was meted out to the deliberate or 
high-handed offender. The doom of the Sabbath-breaker is the typical 
instance given us of a high-handed offence (Numbers xv. 30, 32). 
Regarded per se the act of gathering firewood on the Sabbath was a 
trivial offence, and if committed ignorantly it would have been met 
by a public acknowledgment ; for such is the significance of the 
ritual prescribed in a preceding verse (v. 27). But here there is no 
suggestion of ignorance or mistake. With full knowledge that 
Sabbath observance was the law of the commonwealth the man 
deliberately and ostentatiously broke that law before all the people. 
It was not a case of refusing to do what violated conscience, but of 
deliberately setting himself against the law and trampling on it. It 
was in fact an offence of the type which, if tolerated, would make 
civil society impossible. But, let theorists judge of it as they please, 
the fact remains that this code, which decreed the death of the de- 
liberate law-breaker, was sanctioned by Christ in His teaching. Certain 
it is, therefore, that there is nothing un-Christian in adopting drastic 
measures of repression for criminals of the class for whom the Pre- 
vention of Crime Bill was framed. 

The humanity-mongers may here seek to excite an ignorant 
prejudice by picturing the horrors of having people put to death after 
every Sabbath for gathering firewood on the day of rest. But not ° 
another instance of the kind is recorded in the Pentateuch. As 
already noticed, the act, if committed inadvertently or in ignorance, 
was treated with leniency as marked as was the severity meted out 
to the anarchist who offended deliberately and on principle. 

The effect of such a law, intelligently and firmly administered is 
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to suppress the crimes against which it is directed. When dining with 
some American gentlemen one evening in the year after the Chicago 
Exhibition they told me there had been 2000 homicides in that 
city during the year; and they questioned me about such crimes in 
London. I reminded them that the population of London was more 
than three times as large as that of Chicago ; ‘and yet,’ I added, ‘ we 
have not so many crimes.’ I asked them what number of murders they 
would expect in a population of over 6,000,000. After discussing the 
matter together for some time they suggested 300 to 400. They were 
absolutely incredulous when I told them that during my official life 
at Scotland Yard the annual number of murders in the Metropolis 
was from twelve to twenty. That conversation reached America, 
and soon afterwards I received a letter from a well-known public man 
asking me if it was correctly reported, and what explanation I could 
offer of such extraordinary facts. And a similar application was 
made to me later by one of the Jearned societies. I replied that 
London, like Chicago, harboured a horde of the worst criminals in the 
world, but that it differed from Chicago in that we had an efficient 
police, and that a murderer, if apprehended, was brought to trial 
expeditiously, and if condemned was sent to the gallows speedily and 
with certainty. What other explanation can possibly be offered of 
the fact that in this huge province of brick, which contains thousands 
of the riffraff of the world, life is safer than in any other large city in 
Christendom ? 

And a law which adjudged the death penalty to the professional 
burglar would not greatly increase the labours of the hangman, but it 
would put an end to the trade of the burglar. And the effect of the 
death sentence would be far more efficacious in suppressing burglary 
than in preventing murder ; for while murders are due to hate, or to 
some wilder passion, not uncommonly inflamed by drink, crimes 
against property are committed only for gain ; and a ‘ good burglar’ 
must be sober and cool-headed. Not one murder in a dozen, more- 
over, is deliberate in the full sense in which that term may be applied 
to every burglary committed by a professional. And this explains 
why in the case of the burglar no reversion to the death sentence is 
needed. In adopting crime as his profession ‘he calculates and 
accepts its risks.’ If then its risks be so increased as to outweigh its 
advantages he will not become reckless and desperate, as hysterical 
humanitarians suppose, but he will give up the business. As Mr. 
Gladstone said in commending his Bill to Parliament, ‘ our object is 
to prove to these men that a life of crime will not pay.’ 

The whole passage is well worth quoting. Here it is: 


We do not anticipate that the mere withdrawal of habitual criminals will 
have a sensible influence on crime. We attach more importance to the deterrent 
effect of the powers given by this Bill. Men of the class for whose benefit this 
Rill is designed are usually skilled and competent, and if they think fit they 
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will have no difficulty in earning an honest livelihood. Our object is to prove 
to these men that a life of crime will not pay. 

As I have already shown, the effect of the statute, as distinguished 
from the Bill, is to prove to these men more plainly than ever that 
crime will pay. The professional criminal of the doctrinaire humani- 
tarian is a poor wretch whom a hard world has forced into a career of 
crime. But the real professional is correctly described by the Home 
Secretary’s words. And when Mr. Gladstone disparaged the effect 
which would be produced by ‘the withdrawal’ of these men, his 
object was probably to bring the deterrent value of his scheme into 
stronger relief. The number of really skilled professionals is Indi- 
crously small. Upon one occasion during my Home Office days 
something went amiss with the key of the office safe in one of our 
large convict prisons, and when search was made among the convicts 
for a ‘ cracksman ’ to open the lock the only man who could be found 
to undertake the job was a fellow who had worked in a safe-maker’s 
factory. The ordinary burglar could no more open a safe than he 
could forge a bank note ; and the ordinary thief who roams the streets 
at night is quite incapable of breaking into a house that is properly 
secured. The men who have the dexterity needed for offences of 
this kind are few in number ; they are well known to the police ; and 
it stands to reason that the operation of the Prevention of Crime Bill 
would in a few years have secured for us immunity from their crimes. 
The dangers of the battle-field do not hinder men from becoming 
soldiers ; but if war involved the death of all engaged in it enlistment 
would cease. And so here, the chance of a term of imprisonment will 
not deter those who love adverture and hate work from taking to a 
criminal career. But make it clear to such men that persistence in 
crime will involve a permanent loss of liberty, and they will become 
‘moral by Act of Parliament.’ 

I have enforced and exemplified this in my previous articles on 
this subject, and in my book entitled Criminals and Crime; and a 
reference to what I have there written will show that, so far from my 
being opposed to humane treatment even for outlaws, the provision 
of an asylum prison for them is precisely the scheme I have been 
advocating for years. My protest against the Prevention of Crime 
Act is that it eliminates from the scheme the very element which 
alone would make it efficacious and therefore justifiable, the element, 
namely, of indeterminate detention. The professional criminal, 
I believe, could thus be suppressed. 

But the clock has been put back by the recent legislation. The 
reforms which justice and reason demand will be delayed by the 
passing of this unfortunate enactment. It is merely a question of 
delay, however ; and the delay would matter little were it not that 
the maudlin sentiment excited on behalf of these outlaws by their 
friends the sham humanitarians diverts attention from the case of 
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unfortunate offenders of a different type, our treatment of whom is a 
disgrace to modern civilisation. If the professional unemployed 
received their due—starvation and the lash—the workless workers 
and the deserving poor generally would come by their own. And so 
here, if the professional criminals were eliminated the public might 
be induced to consider the case of the wretched victims of our punish- 
ment of crime system, who constitute the mass of our prison population. 

Among all who speak with authority on the crime problem my 
proposals for the elimination of the professional criminal have re- 
ceived unqualified approval. But the reforms I advocate for the 
amelioration of the lot of prisoners generally are regarded by many as 
extreme and impracticable. And yet I am confident that such 
reforms will not be long delayed. The need of them is increased 
every day by legislation like the Children’s Act of last year, which 
adds to the long list of petty statutory offences of a non-criminal 
kind. Such offenders are still to be committed to gaols which are 
not deemed good enough for the professionals. And while for the 
gallows-birds of the Prevention of Crime Act new quarters are about 
to be erected in the Isle of Wight, the victims of the short sentence 
system—that delight of the sham philanthropists—are kennelled in 
cells which ought to be used only for the punishment of the idle and 
the refractory. Drastic reforms are needed both in prison-building 
and in the treatment of prisoners ; and the fiasco of the new statute 
may be made the starting-point of a new crusade for their accom- 
plishment. 


RoBERT ANDERSON. 





OUR CONSCRIPTS AT CRECY 


EveEN in the aristocratic Froissart’s narrative the real heroes of 
Crécy are the archers. They stood like a wall; their shafts pierced 
steel plates, brought down horse and man in helpless confusion, and 
cleared the way for ‘ certain rascals that went afoot with long knives, 
and slew and murdered many as they lay on the ground, both earls, 
barons, knights, and esquires.’ The whole affair seems clearer than 
daylight to us who read of it now in our arm-chairs ; and we scarcely 
pause to waste a moment’s pity on the French knights who charged 
so valiantly up that hillside, only to be met again and again by those 
withering volleys, and at last to have their throats ignominiously 
cut by the Welsh footmen. These poor benighted Frenchmen, we 
feel, suffered only the inexorable penalty of their own folly; they 
might have known, as we all know from our cradles, how irresistible 
was the English archery. And yet, even among well-read English- 
men of the present day, few could give any definite answer to the 
question: ‘How did Edward the Third bring this irresistible force 
of archery to Crécy, and combine it so skilfully with his mailed 
chivalry and his light infantry, while Philippe de Valois commanded 
only a mob of feudal levies, untrained townsfolk, and foreign mer- 
cenaries ?’ The general impression seems to be that England, the 
land of manliness and liberty, produced archers by some sort of 
spontaneous generation. It was natural they should grow with us, 
and not in France, just as mushrooms spring up in one field rather 
than in another ; let us, therefore, thank God for creating us in His 
own image as Englishmen, and for decreeing that we need never 
train for war, but shall always ‘ muddle through all right’! Such was 
the leading thought of that speech in which the late Lord Salisbury, 
by a double blunder, exhorted the nation to imitate the volunteer 
archers of Crécy and the volunteer riflemen of modern Switzerland. 
Such, again, was the ruling idea of that Oxford tutor and military 
specialist who argued that Crécy was won, not by English organisation, 
but by the longbow ; as though that historic weapon had been war- 
ranted, like Mr. Winkle’s gun, to go off of its own accord and ‘ kill 
something’! The last eight years, however, have seen a healthy 
change in public opinion. The British public is more willing now to 
251 
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consider that proficiency with the longbow required no less practice 
than proficiency with the rifle ; or that war is a science which needed 
study even in the Middle Ages, and needs tenfold care nowadays. 
Many readers will gladly listen now to a truth which would have 
been scouted only a few years ago—that the age of England’s greatest 
military supremacy was an age of undisguised conscription; that 
in those days we played in Europe the part of modern Germany, 
while France believed, or affected to believe, that her national valour 
would always pull her through when the real crisis came. 

Let me quote first from an author beyond suspicion—the brilliant 
French archivist, Siméon Luce, who at his too early death was the 
greatest living specialist on the Hundred Years’ War. 


Edward the First and Third (and this makes their reigns a decisive epoch 
not only in English but in general medieval history) were the real creators of 
modern infantry. We must not, however, ascribe the honour of this creation 
solely to the military genius of the two English kings ; they were driven to it 
by necessity, the mother of invention. The device which they used is essentially 
the same which has been employed in every age by countries of small extent, 
and therefore of scanty population—viz. compulsory military service. Although 
the name of conscription is obviously modern, the thing itself is of ancient use 
among the very people who know least of it nowadays ; and it may be proved 
that Edward the Third, especially, practised it on a great scale. The docu- 
mentary evidence of this fact is so plentiful that to draw up the briefest summary 
of it would be to write a whole chapter—neither the least novel nor the least 
interesting, be it noted—of English history ; and that is no part of my plan 
here.* 


It is hardly creditable to English scholarship that, after nearly thirty 
years, this novel and interesting chapter is still unwritten. Even 
Professor Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages gives but a faint 
idea of the extent to which Edward the Third’s armies depended 
upon conscription at the period of their most brilliant victories ; and 
an Oxford lecturer recently assured his audience that these victories 
were gained by ‘disciplined and paid volunteers.’ It may, therefore, 
be worth while to present English readers with a selection from the 
vast body of evidence to which Luce refers, and which is, in fact, 
even more abundant than he could have known. 

Conscription is, of course, prehistoric and universal; no nation 
could have survived in the past without it; and, even while we cry 
‘Peace, peace!’ which of us can answer for the future? Even 
France, far as her military organisation stood below that of Edward 
the Third, claimed definitely and continuously the immemorial right of 
bringing every able-bodied citizen into the field. The only difference 
was that Edward carefully trained his subjects for the realities of that 
warfare to which both parties looked forward in theory; while the 
French kings were content to leave nine-tenths of their population 
in the condition of paper-soldiers. Like the Nonconformist minister 


1 §. Luce, Bertrand du Guesclin, p. 126 (Paris, 1882). 
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who lately rebuked Lord Roberts for talking of preparation—it may 
almost be said, like Mr. Haldane himself—they held that ‘ training 
for war is unnecessary. If danger arises our citizens will not be 
wanting in pluck.’ After a generation of such peace and prosperity 
as the Middle Ages very rarely enjoyed, the danger arose at last. 
Frenchmen ate and drank, married and were given in marriage, until 
the day when Edward landed near Cherbourg ; and then they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with men who had not encouraged sloth 
and selfishness under the specious name of ‘ pluck.’ A scientifically 
trained army was opposed to a multitude of whom fifty per cent. 
were extemporised soldiers of yesterday ; and with the almost inevit- 
able result. By far the worst carnage at Crécy was among those 
untrained citizen-levies who straggled into the field like sheep, were 
butchered like sheep, and failed even to point a wholesome moral 
by their death. French military experts of the fourteenth century 
only quoted this and similar cases in proof of the uselessness of national 
levies ; and this at a time when Edward was making his own plough- 
men and artisans into some of the finest troops the world has ever 
seen! In this, however, he rested upon the manly traditions of 
centuries. In 1181 Henry the Second had reorganised the Saxon 
militia, which had done yeoman service at Hastings but was no 
doubt grown somewhat rusty. In 1252 his grandson issued a writ 
to the same effect, imposing on all males between sixteen and sixty 
the obligation of service for home defence. In 1285 the famous 
Statute of Winchester enacted ‘that every man have in his house 
harness for to keep the peace after the ancient Assize . . . and that 
Views of Arms be made every year two times ; and in every Hundred 
and Franchise two Constables shall be chosen to make the View of 
Arms ; and the Constables aforesaid shall present before the Justices 
assigned such defaults as they do see.’ This part of the statute, 
which remained in force until 1623, provided a carefully graduated 
scale of armament in proportion to the owner’s property. Those of 
15l. a year rental must appear on horseback, with steel breastplate 
and helmet ; from the very poorest, on the other hand, nothing was 
required but ‘ knives and other small arms.’ 

How this Statute of Winchester was actually worked we may 
gather from the invaluable records lately printed by Mr. W. Hudson 
for the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society.? These docu- 
ments, chance survivals from masses of similar records, show us how 
the Norwich Militia was mustered between 1355 and 1370. We see 
at once that this statute was enforced with a strictness exceptional 
in the Middle Ages. The Assize of Ale, for instance, which was passed 
only nineteen years before this, provided.minutely for the price of 
beer ; offenders were to be fined for the first, second, and third offence, 
after which they were condemned to a public ‘ castigation’ and 

* Vol. xiv. p. 263 ff, 
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exposure in a tumbril. Such was the theory ; yet in fact this Assize 
was so generally broken that the fines inflicted formed a regular sort 
of Excise duty, paid (as Mr. Hudson’s minute researches have proved) 
by practically every ale-seller in Norwich. In contemporary France, 
again, the law of personal service had been similarly degraded into a 
disguised tax. 

Whenever the French kings, during the first half of the fourteenth century, 
were in pressing need of money, they ordained a levée en masse with the alternative 
of redemption ; or, in other words, they levied a war-tax. Thus in 1337 and 1338, 
and again in 1347 and the following year, we find Philippe de Valois proclaiming 
a general levy in defence of the realm ; but we must not blink the fact that the 
main object of these proclamations, and their almost exclusive effect, was to fill 
the tax-gatherers’ coffers. In all the grants of subsidies made by the towns 
during this reign, it is stipulated that the citizens shal! be exempt from military 
service except in the last resort.® 


Far otherwise was it in the English towns, by the testimony of many 
other documents besides the Norwich rolls. No doubt many well-to-do 
citizens bought themselves off, and many others escaped by secret 
influence ; what else could we expect in a society where the incorruptible 
judge or official was extolled as a ninth wonder of the world, and where 
the police system was as yet so rudimentary? Yet, while the rolls of 
the Norwich Leet Court show how impossible the magistrates found it 
to collect more than twenty-five per cent. of the fines unquestionably 
due to them, the muster rolls, on the other hand, prove that the 
constables arrayed double that percentage of the males who came 
strictly under the Statute of Winchester. A thousand men regularly 
appeared in arms, out of a population of some 8000 souls—z.e. a some- 
what larger percentage than is brought under training by modern 
systems of conscription. Apart from the two fully armed constables, 
the lists show us that this contingent was divided into companies of 
one hundred, each under its own ‘ centener ’ and its five ‘ vinteners.’ 
The fully armed men wore a bacinet, or steel cap, with visor and 
gorget ; a leathern or quilted doublet; a breastplate, armplates, 
and gauntlets. Their offensive weapons were sword and knife, together 
with bow, bill, or club. Downwards from these ‘fully-armed,’ and the 
‘ half-armed,’ who lacked only gorget and armplates, the list tails 
off to those poorest who could bring only the minimum knife and 
club. Any one of these company rolls brings the whole muster 
vividly before our eyes; let us take almost at random that of 


Conesford : 


CENTENER. John Mountford, fully armed, with spear and banner. 
VintENER. Thomas of Horning, fully armed, with spear and pennon. 
Henry Noggon, fully armed. 
Gilbert Sadler, fully armed. 
John Marshall, with sword and knife. 
Nicholas Stutter, fully armed. 


3 Luce, loc. cit. 
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John of Honingham, with bill, sword, and knife. 
Richard Taylor, with sword, club, and knife. 
Robert Rubbleyard, with club and knife. 
Thomas Pottage, with club and knife. 

Roger Guise, with club and knife. 

Geoffrey, Brisel’s man, with club and knife. 
John of Elmham, with sword, club, and knife. 
William Skinner, with sword, club, and knife. 
William of Bordeaux, with club and knife. 
Simon Priest, with club and knife. 

Adam Glaswright, with sword, club, and knife. 
Thomas Yonge, with sword, club, and knife. 
William Cobbler, with club and knife. 

Edmund Smith, with club and knife. 

Richard of Poitou, with sword, club, and knife. 


And so on to the next four vinteners, each with his spear, his pennon, 
and his score of men. The Statute of Winchester (like the equally 
famous injunction to practise the longbow under penalty of death) 
may well have been interpreted with medieval latitude; but there 
was real earnest at the bottom of it. The more closely those ages are 
studied, the more clearly it will be realised that the English citizen 
lived a life essentially different, even in time of peace, from that 
of his French brethren, who paid taxes on the condition that no man 
should claim their personal service. 

In time of war, of course, this difference was at once emphasised. 
On the first outbreak of hostilities Edward demanded from London 
a draft equivalent to 50,000 men from its present population; and 
during the next eighteen years he summoned nearly 3000 men, with 
a considerable tribute in ships, from this city of 40,000 inhabitants. 
From Norwich he claimed frequent contingents of 120 men, and of 
100 from neighbouring Lynn. It was, indeed, doubtful how far the 
king had a right to drive men abroad ; and Edward, in two different 
statutes, promised that none should be impressed to serve beyond the 
limits of his own county, except to meet an invasion of the realm. 
But all France, according to Edward, should by rights have been his 
realm ; and Gascony was his undoubted heritage. When, therefore, he 
demands from Lynn, for the campaign of Crécy, ‘100 men of the 
strongest and most vigorous of the said town, each armed with quilted 
doublet, habergeon, or plate-armour, bacinet, gauntlets of steel or 
whalebone, and other arms suitable for footmen,’ his writs are naturally 
headed ‘ Edward by the grace of God King of England, lord of Ireland, 
and Duke of Aquitaine.’ ‘The King of France,’ he pleads, ‘ is striving 
traitorously to disinherit Us of Our title of Gascony’; and We have 
ordained ‘ to come with men of Our realm to the rescue and defence 
of Our Duchy aforesaid.’ Almost as significant is the warrant to the 
Welsh lords early in 1346, bidding them ‘ choose, airay, and select ’ 
3450 men to be sent to Portsmouth, ‘ because, for the necessary 
salvation and defence of Our Realm of England, We have ordered Our 
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passage to the parts beyond the sea.’ This Welsh contingent mustered 
so slowly that Edward sent a more peremptory command on the 
20th of April, ‘ under pain of forfeiture of all that ye can forfeit.’ At 
the same time we find him commanding ‘ our well-beloved Guy de 
Brian to choose and take fifty miners from Our forest of Dean, at his 
own discretion . . . giving the said Guy, by these presents, full 
powers for taking and arresting all whom he may find rebellious, and 
for committing them to Our prisons, there to remain until We shall 
be otherwise advised concerning them.’ Similar writs were sent to 
mayors and sheriffs throughout the land; and, though the king 
perhaps got little more than half the numbers he demanded, yet he 
certainly raised some 22,000 men for this one campaign from a popula- 
tion of about four millions. Many of these were the regular feudal 
levies ; many, no doubt, were hired substitutes. But the constables 
were specially warned to look closely into the fitness of such substitutes ; 
and Crécy, as Professor Oman points out, bears sufficient witness to 
their quality. Moreover, this citizen-militia brought into our army a 
practical, workmanlike spirit, and habits of rough brotherly discipline, 
which went far to assure our final success. Businesslike people, when 
they are compelled to fight, may be trusted to see that the real problem 
is how to kill the greatest number of foemen in the safest and most 
expeditious manner; and we may be sure that few belted knights 
did more actual execution in the field than ‘ Bartholomew Brown, 
with bow, arrows, and sword,’ or ‘ Robert Rubbleyard, with club and 
knife.’ 

It will readily be believed that, in so rough an age, all this con- 
scription caused much friction and much injustice; Shakespeare’s 
famous caricature doubtless contains a good deal of truth, though 
he wrote only in the last decrepit years of the system.‘ An interesting 
inquest, on page 74 of Professor Gross’s Office of Coroner, tells us how, 
in 1322, Richard Clerke and John of Ashby were pressed for Scotland, 
and how they met by chance at Cold Ashby with ‘ John the Constable, 
who had chosen them to serve.’ They pursued him into a house, ran 
him through with a lance, and then took sanctuary in the church, 
whence they were dragged forth by their fellow-conscripts, not for 
execution, but ‘to serve our Lord the King,’ who could ill spare men 
of pith and mettle, even though they had spitted one of his constables. 
We have other less vivid but more general evidence of similar friction. 
The Londoners, in sending their first contingent, stipulated that 
this should not be made into a precedent ; though in fact they con- 
tinued, as we have seen, to supply heavy drafts for many years longer. 
Again, the king’s later writs often contain those tell-tale instructions 
for the imprisonment of refractory conscripts which we have already 
seen in the case of the Dean miners. Then, towards the end of the 
reign, London began to send money instead of men; and the last 
* 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
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stages of the war were fought out by armies mainly raised on the 
indenture system, by which captains and sub-captains contracted 
to enlist certain numbers of volunteers at stated rates of pay. But 
even these volunteers, we must remember, were raised from a nation 
roughly trained in arms and in discipline. 

Nor did compulsory service damp volunteer energies in medieval 
England any more than it does in modern Switzerland. In the very 
year of Crécy the Scots poured into England, flattering themselves 
that they would find none but ‘ ploughmen and shepherds and feeble 
chaplains ’; but at Neville’s Cross they met the militia of the northern 
counties, which inflicted on them one of the most disastrous defeats 
in the Scottish annals. Among this militia were large. numbers of 
volunteer parsons, whom the chronicler describes as marching forth 
from York and Beverley with litanies on their lips, but with sword 
and quiver on thigh, and the good bow under their arm. In 1360, 
again, we find parish priests turning out personally for the defence of 
the realm ; and in 1383 priests and monks were among the ‘ crusaders ’ 
whom Bishop Despenser led against the French. 

It is a chapter of history interesting in itself, and doubly interesting 
in its modern application. We must beware of pressing historical 
analogies too closely, especially over an interval of five centuries. 
But when we hear our fellow-citizens talk glibly of the un-English 
system of compulsory service, let us remember that this was an 
essentially English institution during the century which is singled 
out by historians of all schools as specially important for the formation 
of our national character. During that century our own civic and 
political liberties grew by leaps and bounds, while non-conscripted 
France declined from servitude to servitude. The regulations under 
which Edward brought his conscripts to Crécy remained on the 
Statute Book until after the defeat of the Armada; nor was the 
tradition altogether lost in the days of our own grandfathers. 
Trafalgar and Waterloo were won to a great extent by conscripted 
men; and, face to face with the stern realities of those times, few 
politicians dared to argue that the Briton was too free to bear his 
share of an imprescriptible national duty, or too brave to train in 
defence of the country which had given him birth. 


G. G. Coutton. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE REAL LAFCADIO HEARN 


VERILY to be counted on the fingers of one hand among thousands 
are those who are fit to write the biography of another man, especially 
if that other man has once been a friend. Scrupulous accuracy, in so 
far as is possible, reticence, comprehension, generosity, are necessary 
concomitants of his outfit. Resentment, injustice, jealousy, must be 
carefully placed under lock and key. Harsh judgments as to his 
friend’s behaviour to him personally, if it be reprehensible, must be 
refrained from. Change of opinion, transference of affection, must be 
passed over without criticism, for how can readers tell but that 
righteous cause was given for both ? 

Dr. George Milbury Gould, whose book Concerning Lafcadio Hearn 
was published a short time ago, can hardly be said to have taken care 
that scrupulous accuracy, reticence, or comprehension accompanied 
him when he started on his task of putting together his reminiscences 
of the artist who honoured him with his intimacy. 

‘His mind seemed to flush with religious or ethical enthusiasm 
while the Mosque of his real heart was only a chasm of gloomy nega- 
tion.’ This, his reticence. 

‘Deprived by nature, by the necessities of his life, or by conscious 
intention, of religion, morality, scholarship ... and other con- 
stituents of personal greatness, it is more than folly to endeavour to 
place him as a great man before the world.’ This is Dr. Gould’s 
generosity and comprehension. 

‘The dead die never utterly,’ Hearn says in the conclusion of 
that prose poem, A Street Singer. ‘They sleep in the darkest cells of 
tired hearts and busy brains, to be startled at rarest moments only 
by the echo of some voice that recalls their past.’ 

To my heart and brain, as I read Gould’s preface, came the fanciful 
idea that the dead artist might awake startled at the echo of this 
pitiless and discordant voice—he who, in his wonderful prose, has 
introduced us to Kimiko and Yoko, who has told us the pathetic 
tale of ‘ Haru,’ and the exquisite story of the ‘Shirabyoshi,’ who has 
shown us the flushed splendour of the blossom bursts of spring, the 
rising of the sun behind the peaks, the dying crimson of autumn 
foliage, in the loved land of his adoption— he who, with noiseless tread , 
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has led us into places of beauty, beyond the folding of the mists, up 
through vast green silences of temple gardens, deciphering strange 
inscriptions, expounding the mystery of the soul of a great nation. 

As year by year Lafcadio Hearn achieved a higher position in the 
American Press, he was beset by people anxious to open a correspond- 
ence on religious and literary subjects. Shy as he was in personal 
intercourse, he would pour out his heart on paper. With the im- 
pulsive temper and undeniable lack of worldly wisdom inherited from 
his Irish ancestors, he endowed these friends whom he had never seen, 
or knew only by photograph, with every quality necessary to the 
closest communication. It is a way with poets and dreamers to 
think they hitch their wagon to a star, only to discover too late that 
the luminary is but a farthing dip ! 

Dr. Gould apparently was impressed with the idea that he had a 
great literary gift. Friendship with an author who would give him 
advice and assistance was all that he needed for the career of letters. 
He had heard of Hearn’s defective sight—who had not in America at 
that time ? Optics were his special branch of the medical profession. 
He wrote an ardently appreciative letter to New Orleans of a trans- 
lation by Hearn of one of Gautier’s tales. It is worthy of note 
that after his rupture with Hearn he alludes to these translations as 
showing the artist’s ‘ghoulish pleasure in the gruesome and sen- 
sualistic.’ , 

In answer to this communication, Hearn expressed his sense of 
‘ the value of literary encouragement from an evidently strong source.’ 

Thus was a correspondence opened. In one letter Hearn touches 
upon the question of his eyesight. ‘Had the best advice in London. 
Observe all the rules you suggest. Glasses strain the eye too much 
—part of the retina is gone. Other eye destroyed by a blow at college— 
or, rather, by inflammation consequent upon blow. Can tell you 
more about myself when I see you, but the result will be more curious 
than pleasing.’ 

One summer morning the door of Gould’s consulting room in 
Philadelphia opened, and Lafcadio entered. 

The two men were both nearly of an age, entering the forties. 
The closest communion began between them. Hearn stayed at the 
Goulds’ house, mixed with the Gould family on the most familiar 
terms. He did his proof-reading and correcting in a room especially 
set aside for him, and wrote long letters, as was his shy way, for 
Gould’s perusal. 

‘Let me pray you,’ he says in one of these letters, ‘ not to make 
mention of anything written to you thus, even incidentally to news- 
paper folk, or to any literary folk who would not be intimate 
friends.’ 

On reading these lines we peer out as the proprietor of the china 
shop may have peered out trembling, after the breakage of his wares. 
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What letters of poor Lafcadio’s may not this Philadelphian doctor still 
hold in reserve ? 

With that love of the American for ‘ blowing the trumpet and 
beating the drum,’ before fame of any sort, Gould arrogates to him- 
self the effecting of a complete change in Hearn’s character at this 
time. ‘ He learnt the sense of duty, in short, I gave him a soul!’ 
The ‘ Stern Daughter of the Gods ’ seems continually to act as prompter 
at Dr. Gould’s elbow—one marvels that she never inculcated duty 
to a friend ! 

‘I succeeded in bringing to his recognition,’ Gould also tells us, 
‘that human beings are not always, and may never be wholly, the 
slaves of the senses and the dupes of desire.’ 

In 1885 Hearn, in a letter to Krehbiel, makes a confession of 
faith owning a spiritual dignity and breadth which I do not think 
Gould was capable of improving upon. 

What matter creeds, myths, traditions, to you or me who perceive in all 
Faiths one vast truth—one phase of the universal life ? Why trouble ourselves 
about detailed comparisons, while we know there is an Infinite which all thinkers 
are striving to reach by different ways, and an Infinite Invisible, of which all 
things visible are emanations ? Worlds are but dreams of God and evanescent ; 
the galaxies of suns burn out, the heavens wither, even time and space are 
only relative ; and the civilisation of a planet but an incident of its growth. 


But let us take Gould’s statements and examine and disprove 
each as we go along. 

At the very outset I protest at the inaccuracy of his insinuation 
that ‘mystery and uncertainty surrounds Lafcadio’s birth.’ On the 
first page of a Bible, given to Charles Hearn by his grandmother, are 
entries relating to the date of marriage, and the birth of each of his 
children. There we read the announcement of the birth of Patricio 
Lafcadio in the month of August 1850, and of Daniel James in 1854. 

The Hearn family pedigree runs back for well over 200 years. 
Daniel James, the first member that floats into our ken, figures as 
private chaplain to Lionel Cranfield Sackville, Duke of Dorset, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, coming apparently with him from England. 
We conclude that a slice of Irish land was bestowed upon Daniel 
James for the efficient manner in which he supervised the moralities 
and conventionalities of the viceregal Court, for we find his suc- 
cessors and heirs as ‘of Corieagh,’ in the County of West Meath. 
The Archdeacon married twice (both wives were Irish) and had six 
children, all of whom again married into the Protestant Irish squire- 
archy, contributing to that Hibernian and Anglo-Saxon stock that 
has produced so remarkable a number of eminent artists and poets. 
The characteristics of this hybrid race, its humour, its enjoyment of 
histrionic situations, its imagination, its eccentricity, so amply de- 
monstrated in Lafcadio Hearn’s case, seemed to be entirely unknown 
to his biographer, Dr. Gould. 
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For three generations the Hearns appear in collegiate, military; 
and county annals as honourable and well-conducted country gentle- 
men. 

Lafcadio’s grandfather, Colonel of the 43rd Regiment, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Holmes. In one of her offspring we 
see the first manifestation of the peculiarities of the racial type. 

Charles Hearn was a gallant officer and chivalrous gentleman, but 
showed no artistic bent. 

In Richard Hearn, Charles’s brother, we find the variation so 
startling, owning so many characteristics in common with his famous 
nephew, that a few words about him may not seem out of place. 

When quite a youth he astonished the family circle by declaring 
his intention of going to Paris to make his living as an artist. Beautiful 
are some of his pictures done in the Millet style—peasant women 
carrying wood, charcoal burners, little children driving geese, all that 
one might see on a summer day in Fontainebleau Forest. With his 
apostolic beard, kindly brown eyes, and extremely subversive views 
on the subject of institutions which most men look upon as sacred, 
‘ L’artiste Irlandais ’ was quite a personality in Paris, much beloved 
of the American and French circle of artists at Barbizon. 

Satanically proud like his nephew, he once, I remember, sent me 
over some pictures, which I induced the then President of the Royal 
Academy to find a place for on the Academy walls. They were hung 
sky-high, but an appreciative purchaser was found. Wounded at 
the position in which they had been placed, he would not hear of any 
acceptance of the money. Does not this recall his nephew’s rupture 
with Harpers, the publishers, when on board ship, going to Japan, 
he found that the artist who was being sent out to illustrate his letter- 
press was receiving double his emolument? Not only did Lafcadio 
repudiate his contract, but refused to receive the royalties from books 
already written. Harpers were obliged henceforward to transmit the | 
money through a friend. 

The tragedy of Charles Hearn’s marriage was enhanced by the 
fact that when he went to Corfu he was in love with another woman— 
the one indeed who subsequently became his second wife. ‘ Fire 
soon lights on a warm hearth’ is an old saying. The beautiful Greek 
girl caught his fancy for the moment, but how could enduring love 
be built on such a basis? Different mode of thought, different nation- 
ality, different religion soon made a rift in the ill-advised union, 
ending in separation after a few years of marriage. 

When Patricio Lafcadio was but two or three years of age, his 
father’s regiment was ordered from Corfu to the West Indies. It is 
not improbable that his wife and child accompanied him, and that 
Lafcadio’s ‘ memories of a place and a magical time, in which the sun 
and the moon were larger and brighter than now, a time that was 
softly ruled by One who thought only of ways to make me happy,’ 
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refers to the West Indies instead of the Greek Island, and that ‘ the 
weird little song that always brought sleep’ was crooned to him by 
a Creole nurse. It would be a curious coincidence if it were so, and 
if the author of the now famous Two Years in the West Indies had 
spent however short a time there in his early childhood. A diary 
kept by an aunt proves beyond question that both he and his Greek 
mother were in Dublin in 1853, before the birth of his brother Jimmy. 

Belonging to an alien religion, not even talking their language 
(Lafcadio tells us that they could only speak a mixture, Italian and 
Romaic), in an atmosphere where social and religious distinctions are 
drawn with a rigidity that would be comic if the people who cherished 
them did not live up to their tenets with such relentless earnestness, 
what wonder that existence in Dublin was’ intolerable to Charles 
Hearn’s wife. ' 

A Mrs. Brenane, grand-aunt of Lafcadio’s (who had married a 
Roman Catholic and had gone over to the Roman Catholic faith) 
was living in Dublin at this time. A friendship had sprung up 
between her and Charles Hearn’s Greek wife, a friendship cemented 
doubtless by the fact of belonging to beliefs at variance with the 
people among whom their lot was cast. To Mrs. Brenane’s care, when 
she definitely separated from her husband, Mrs. Charles Hearn con- 
fided her son Lafcadio, then only eight years of age. 

My earliest remembrance of Aunt Brenane [a niece writes] is in the year 
1866, when she came to stay with us at ——. She was then living at Redhill 
with the ——, who were, I believe, distant relatives of her husband, and Roman 
Catholics. In 1866 she was still comfortably off, and used to wear marvellously 
quaint, old-fashioned dresses of very rich silk. She was like an old thing in a 
book. In that same year, I remember, we heard her talk of Lafcadio Hearn, 
who was then being educated at Ushaw with a view to entering the priesthood. 
In the autumn of 1868 we children were told that Aunt Brenane had lost all 
her money in some mercantile venture—I think of Oriental wares—recommended 
by ——, with whom she was living. She died in January 1871, having to be 
supported at the last by her relatives. 


Lafcadio’s tribulations seem to have begun when he came to an 
age for religious instruction. 


My boy [he says of his son later] will have what I never had as a child, natural, 
physical, and mental freedom. You cannot make a Goth out of a Greek, nor 
can you change the blood in my veins by speaking to me of a something vague 
and agnostic and mystic, which you deem superior to all that any Latin mind 
could devise. 


He was taken very much against his will to church. There he 
first learned to know the ‘ peculiar horror that certain forms of Gothic 
architecture can inspire—I am using the word “ horror” in a classic 
sense, in its antique meaning of ghostly fear.’ 

One day, in an unexplored corner of the library, he found great 
folio books containing figures of gods and demigods, athletes and 
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heroes, and describes the beating and fluttering of his heart as, breath- 
less, he gazed upon unspeakably lovely faces and forms. 


Oh! the contrast between that immortal loveliness and the squalor of the 
saints and the patriarchs and the prophets of any religious pictures !—a con- 
trast, indeed, as of heaven and hell. . . . In that hour the medieval creed 
seemed to me the very religion of ugliness and of hate. And as it had been 
taught to me, in the weakness of my sickly childhood, it certainly was. Even 
to-day, in spite of larger knowledge, the words ‘ heathen’ and ‘ pagan’ (how- 
ever ignorantly used) revive within me old sensations of freedom and joy. 


This new-found light soon became the source of new sorrows— 
the books were taken away. After some weeks they were returned 
to their former place all unmercifully mutilated, most of the figures 
erased, others pasted over. 

The flame of genius is not easy to quench. In his reminiscences 
he tells us that he fell back upon the simple manifestations of nature, 
in the green of the fields, in the blue of the sky, in the poise of plants 
and trees, in the faint blue line of far-off heavens. ‘ At moments the 
simple pleasure of life would quicken to a joy, so large, so deep, that 
it frightened me.’ 

In one of the letters forming the charming series written to Mrs. 
Atkinson, his half-sister, from Japan, Lafcadio mentions his having 
been sent, when quite a child, to a school kept by some old woman. 
‘She treated me cruelly and I ran away,’ is his observation regarding 
this incident. Whether this school was in Dublin or at Redhill it is 
impossible to say. Accuracy as to dates and times was never one of 
Lafcadio’s gifts. We only know that he arrived at Ushaw College, 
coming from Redhill, Surrey, on the 9th of September, 1863, aged 13. 

Strangely wanting in perception must those have been who sent 
Lafcadio Hearn to Ushaw College to prepare for the priesthood. To 
subject so vagrant, original, and untamable a soul as was his, even in 
his earliest years, to the necessary discipline and ecclesiastical training 
of such an institution was almost to court disaster. 

He himself wished to go to sea, but was unfortunately too near- 
sighted to pass the medical examination. 

I am enabled to give quotations from various letters written by 
the boy’s schoolfellows at Ushaw. 


No one could be here [this is from an ecclesiastic, now a high dignitary in 
the Roman Catholic Church] without knowing and remembering him. He was 
much in evidence and played many pranks of a very peculiar and highly imagina- 
tive kind. Hewas full of fun, wrote very respectable verses for a boy, was an 
enormous reader, worshipped muscle—had his note-books full of drawings of 
brawny arms, &c., &c. 

As a boy his imagination was highly developed, and as a student he shone 
only in English writing ; he was first in his class the first time he composed 
in English, and kept first or nearly first all the time he was here, and there 
were several in his class who were considered very good English writers—for 
boys. In other subjects he was either quite middling or quite poor. I do not 
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suppose he exerted himself—except in English—and it took him all his time 
to keep his imagination in order. 

I should say he was very happy here altogether. He always seemed to have 
plenty of friends, he had any amount to say, and was very original, so wild 
in the tumult of his thoughts, that you felt he might do anything in different 
surroundings. 

He was not altogether a desirable boy—from the Superior’s point of view 
—and yet his playfulness of manner, and brightness, disarmed any feeling of 
anger in his many escapades. 

In spite of his great career, the fact that he became a pagan robs us of the 
interest in him we otherwise should have had. 


His descriptive talent was already noticeable at Ushaw [another school com- 
panion, Mr. Achilles Daunt, of Kilcascan Castle, County Cork, tells us]. The 
wild, monstrous, weird in literature was what chiefly attracted him; and he 
used to amuse himself with compositions at that time. He was of a sceptical 
turn of mind, and once shocked several of us by demanding evidence for beliefs 
which we had never dreamt of questioning. . . . His fancy was gloomy (which 
I understood was the result of a very sad childhood). It was said at the College 
that, owing to some family dissensions, the child was more or less neglected, 
kept solitary in a solitary gloomy old house with dark, panelled walls. Knightly 
feats of arms, combats with gigantic foes in deep forests, low red moons throwing 
their dim light across desolate spaces and glinting on the armour of great 
champions, storms howling over wastes, and ghosts shrieking in the gale— 
these were favourite topics of conversation. He cared little or not at all 
for the school games, cricket, football, &c., and this not merely because of his 
want of sight, but because they failed to interest him. 

I also cared little for them, and he and I were in the habit of walking round 
an oval among the shrubberies in the front of the College, indulging our tastes 
in fanciful conversation until the bell again summoned us to study. 


A companion one day alluded to the length of his home address. 
Lafcadio said his address was longer: ‘P. L. Hearn, Esq., Ushaw 
College, near Durham, England, Europe, Eastern Hemisphere, the 
Earth, Universe, Space, God.’ His friend allowed that his address 
was more modest. 

‘Use my name of course,’ adds Mr. Daunt in giving these details ; 
‘it affords me much pleasure “ to swell the triumph and partake the 
gale ” of poor “ Paddy,” as we called him.’ 

It is to this schoolfellow, we imagine, that Lafcadio refers in one 
of his letters written to Ellwood Hendrick from Japan. 


Your letter was—well, I don’t just know what to call its quality; there 
was a bracing tenderness in it that reminded me of a college friendship. Two 
lads, absolutely innocent of everything wrong in the world in life, living in 
ideals of duty and dreams of future miracles, and telling each other all their 
troubles, and bracing each other up. I had such a friend once. We were both 
about fifteen when separated. Our friendship began with a fight, of which I 
got the worst ; then my friend became for me a sort of ideal, which stil] lives. 
I should be almost afraid to ask where he is now (men grow away from each 
other so); but your letter brovght his voice and face back, just as if his very 
ghost had come in to lay a hand on my shoulder. . . . 


Another schoolfellow writes—there are quotations from numbers 
of letters that I have not space to insert, many of them contributed 
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by pupils at Ushaw who were unaware until lately that their old 
comrade Paddy Hearn and the celebrated writer ‘ Lafcadio Hearn ’ 
were one and the same person :— 


Life at college is of so uniform a character that there is not much to impress 
itself specially on the mind about individual students. We were in the same 
class or form. Hearn had the reputation at Ushaw of being wild, though I never 
heard what his wildness consisted in. As far as I can recall, his appearance was 
somewhat ungainly, and he was exceedingly short-sighted. In reading he had 
to bring the book very close indeed to his eyes. I understand that his defective 
vision was partly due to an accidental injury inflicted by a schoolfellow. He did 
not shine in school competitions except in literary composition. He had a great 
taste for the strange and weird. He had, I believe, a certain humour of a grim 
character ; I remember his writing a parody of ‘Casabianca,’ on a boy being 
flogged, beginning :— 

The boy stood on the bloody floor 
Where many oft had stood. 


The poem was dropped in one of the college corridors and fell into the hands 
of the authorities, who were credited with being very highly amused by it. 
There was always something mysterious about him. I cannot say that he was 
unhappy in his school life ; he was certainly not unpopular. I have a distinct 
recollection of his telling us about his confessor rising to his feet in anger when 
he confessed something of which I did not hear. It is related in the accompany. 
ing cutting. The confessor, I believe, was Father William Wrennall, not a grim 
man by any means, but an exceedingly gentle man. 


It is impossible, looking at the benevolent spectacled countenance 
of Monsignor Wrennall, as portrayed in the Chronicles of Ushaw, to resist 
a smile of amusement, realising the shock he must have received when, 
animated by his Celtic spirit of whimsical humour, the irreverent 
young scamp, Lafcadio Hearn, elected to inform him that ‘ he hoped 
the devil would come to him in the shape of a beautiful woman, as he 
came to the Anchorites in the desert.’ The trick—boasted of to his 
schoolfellows—was played when the boy was fifteen years of age, full 
of fun and mischief. The incident is cited by Gould, and repeated 
by all the critics, with a relish worthy of scandalous-tongued old 
women, as showing Lafcadio’s mental and spiritual degeneracy from 
his earliest years. 

We have no proof that he was expelled from Ushaw. Pupils 
sometimes disappeared, without comment, at the end of the summer 
term. Most probably he was obliged to leave, as we have already 
shown, because his great-aunt, who had hitherto paid all school 
fees and expenses, was reduced to penury by an unlucky invest- 
ment. 

All things considered, the authorities of the college, if they did 
not expel him, exhibited considerably more leniency to Lafcadio than 
the college authorities at Oxford, under very much the same pro- 
vocation, exhibited to young Shelley. The great poet did not live 
long enough to justify the Oxford dons, but years after, when Lafcadio 
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Hearn had become the father of a boy, and began to think of his son’s 
future, he writes : 


What shall I do with him? . . . Send him to grim Puritans that he may 
be taught the way of the Lord? I am beginning to think that really much of 
the ecclesiastical education (bad and cruel as I used to imagine it) is founded 
on the best experience of man under civilisation; and I understand lots of 
things I used to think superstitious bosh, and now think solid wisdom. 


The record of his stay in London, where he drifted from Ushaw, 
is meagre. From letters written to Mr. Achilles Daunt, his chum at 
Ushaw, he seems to have lived somewhere in the East End near the 
Docks. 

Too proud to seek help from the Protestant members of his 
family, his father in India, married again, with a young family of 
children to support, Mrs. Brenane ruined, what was there but star- 
vation ? 

‘ There is some good,’ he says later, in his grimly philosophical way, 
‘in the ghostly part of me, but it would never have been developed 
under comfortable circumstances. Hard knocks and _ intellectual 
starvation have brought my miserable little animula into some sort 
of shape.’ 

Enough has been revealed of Lafcadio Hearn by his Letters and 
Life to show that even in these dark moments he had already begun 
that unceasing cultivation of his power of observation, and that 
persistent polishing of word and phrase that manifested itself so 
remarkably in his journalistic work two years later. He tells us of 
romantic dreams nourished at a public library, where sometimes he 
was too faint with hunger to read, of visits under the gloom of a 
‘ pea-soup fog,’ to that vast necropolis of Dead Gods, the British 
Museum, of wandering down to the Docks, to look at the ships that 
had come in from Eastern and tropical lands, ever the scent of the 
salt spray in his nostrils, the wail of the fringe of sea in his ears. 


When the city roars dustily around you, and your heart is full of the bitter- 
ness of the struggle for life, there comes to you at long intervals in the dingy 
garret or the crowded street, some memory of white breakers and vast stretches 
of wrinkled sand, and far fluttering breezes that seem to whisper ‘Come’. . 
The glad waves leap up to embrace you . . . the free winds shout welcome 
in your ears, white sails are shining in the west ; white sea birds are flying 
over the gleaming swells. And from the infinite expanse of eternal sky and 
everlasting sea there comes to you with the heavenly ocean breeze a thrilling 
sense of unbounded freedom, a delicious feeling as of life renewed, an ecstasy 
as of life restored. And so you start into wakefulness with the thunder of that 
sea-dream in your ears and tears of regret in your eyes to find about you only 
heat and dust and toil ; the awakening rumble of traffic, and ‘ the city sickening 
on its own thick breath.’ . . . I would give anything to be a literary Columbus, 
to discover a romantic America. .. . 


Poor Lafcadio, it was anything but a romantic America that he 
discovered when he reached Cincinnati a year later. The records of 
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his poverty at this time seem almost legendary—sleeping in dry 
goods’ boxes in the street or in a boiler in a vacant ‘ lot.’ 

I dream of ugly things—things that happened long ago. I am alone in an 
American city, and I have only ten cents in my pocket ; and to send off a letter 
that I must send will take three cents. That leaves me seven cents for the day’s 
food ; the horror of being without employ in an American city appals me. . . 
because I remember. 

He at last obtained newspaper work on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Some months elapsed when occurred that incident which Dr. 
Gould, in the peculiar language of which he every now and again 
makes use, cites as proving Hearn’s love of ‘ gloating over the clotted 
villainies of medizval horror.’ 

I, on the contrary, think it as pathetic as any record in the range 
of literary annals. 

A horrible murder had been committed. The news reached the 
office at a time when all the members of the staff usually employed 
to report such things were absent. At the end of his tether to know 
what to do, the editor turned towards one of the ‘cub reporters,’ 
‘a quaint dark-skinned little fellow, who always sat in the corner, 
his head bent close over the paper, scratching away with the diligence 
of a beaver.’ Eagerly the youth accepted the editor’s offer. 

Dr. Gould feels impelled by ‘ his sense of duty ’ to give us almost 
the whole of this vivid masterpiece of description. As a delineation 
in its most appalling physical details of blood-curdling realism it 
thrills us now, as it thrilled the city of Cincinnati in 1874. 

His triumph was complete. A possibility of snatching time for 
work on his own account, and a decent salary, were henceforth 
assured. , 

Who is most to blame in the circumstances? The editor who 
fed his public on such noxious stuff, the public who devoured it, or 
the half-blind starving boy who at last saw a gleam of light break 
through the gloom of hunger and misery that surrounded him ? 

In spite of the drudgery of his newspaper work at this time, in 
the small hours of the morning, after his police rounds, and the writing 
of columns in his inimitable style, he might be seen under a miserable 
jet of gas, sometimes until broad daylight, with his one useful eye 
close to book and manuscript, translating from Gautier. 

One of his long-cherished dreams was the blending of a Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon style, to create in fiction something that would unite 
the element of strength, characteristic of Northern thought, with the 
warmth of colour and the richness of imagery peculiar to Latin 
literature. Some have expressed regret that these years were devoted 
to such works as Clarimonde, Aria Marcella, and Flaubert’s Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. 

The how or the where an artist learns the language in which his 
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thoughts are to be expressed is a matter of small importance, com- 
pared with what he says when comprehension, significance, and style 
are his. 

It was during these Cincinnati days that he is credited with having 
attempted to legalise by marriage a connexion that he had formed 
with a mulatto woman. 

Dr. Gould has not inspired us with sufficient confidence in his 
accuracy to permit us to accept this statement without considerable 
hesitation. Letters from friends of Hearn in America which I 
have not the space to quote put a very different complexion upon 
this business. An eighth portion of black blood, we have to remember, 
made a marriage illegal at that time in America. This prohibition 
no longer exists, but it is useless to shirk the fact that primeval 
passion was part of the groundwork of Lafcadio’s work and faith, 
as it is of most of those to whom art is outside and beyond conven- 
tions and social restraints. His opinion of women before he went to 
Japan was certainly not a high one. Deprived of his mother at an 
early age, placed under the care of a not very wise old lady, sent toa 
college to be prepared for the priesthood, and then plunged by the 
necessities of his position amongst some of the lowest types of woman- 
hood both in London and America, how could it have been otherwise ? 
Years after, when wisdom had ripened his judgment, this is how he 
alludes to this incident :— 

When I was a young man in my twenties I had an experience like yours. 
I resolved to take the part of some people who were disliked in the place where 
I lived. I thought that those who disliked them were morally wrong, and so 
I argued boldly for them, and went over to their side. . . . The real feeling 


was a national sentiment, jealous love of country, moral questions much larger 
than those I have been arguing about which really caused the whole trouble. 


We are told that these social eccentricities laid him open to 
adverse criticism, and made his position in Cincinnati untenable. 
Only those, however, who know what journalism is in the United 
States, with its relentless competition, its striving for emolument 
and place, can conceive the unpopularity of, from their point of view, 
an ‘alien,’ who by his proficiency, had deprived them of a chance 
of promotion. When, added to this, he endeavoured to introduce 
reforms into the American methods of punctuation, and to assimilate 
them more closely to the English standard, for which in derision he 
was given the nickname of ‘ Old Semicolon,’ we can easily understand 
his being viewed with no favour by his comrades. 

With a picked few he formed the closest ties of intimacy. It is 
to his friendship with Krehbiel that we owe the delightful series of 
letters written from New Orleans and the West Indies. The trans- 
parent sincerity and spontaneous expression, diversified with flashes 
of deeper thought, that enliven these pages raise them into the 
position of masterpieces in the epistolary style. 
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Some, with their practical instructions in literary labour, might 
be used as a manual by young authors. 


Have you ever worked much with Roget’s Thesaurus? It is invaluable ; 
still more valuable are etymological dictionaries. . . . Such books give one 
that subtle sense of words to which much that startles in poetry and prose 
is due. . . . In art study you should feel the determination of those Neophytes 
of Egypt who were led into subterranean vaults and suddenly abandoned in 
darkness and rising water, whence there was no escape save by an iron ladder. 
As the fugitive mounted through heights of darkness, each rung of the quivering 
stairway gave way immediately he had quitted it and fell back into the abyss, 
echoing ; but the least exhibition of fear or weariness was fatal to the 
climber. . . . All this might seem absurd, perhaps to a purely practical mind, 
but there is a practical side also. Do your best now, your very, very best; the 
century must recognise the artist if he is there. If he js not recognised, it is 
because he is not there . . . you must succeed if you make the sacrifice of work- 
ing for art’s sake alone. . . . If- you only knew the pain and labour I have to 
create ; there are months when I cannot write . . . the thought will not come. 


Thus, by unceasing labour, did Hearn attain that extraordinary 
dexterity in handling English prose, that dignity of ease and style 
that in his last book, Japan: an Interpretation, has reached its full 
perfection, carrying the reader along as if borne on the bosom of a 
full, deep-flowing river. He has the power of conjuring up a scene, 
‘bringing it before our eyes with a vividness of presentment that fairly 
captures the senses. When he describes the old palace, his residence 


in New Orleans, ‘we see its huge archway, the courtyard with its 
banana palms, their giant leaves splitting in ribbons in the sun, the 
hoary dog sleeping like a stone sphinx, we hear the echo of his footsteps 
as he passes across the cold, cheerless rooms, vast with emptiness.’ 

I have been tempted in this essay to give more biographical details 
than I had at first intended, but gradually genealogical details, and 
as much evidence as possible on his early years and the development 
of his character and genius, were found necessary to disprove the 
misrepresentations which have been made about Lafcadio Hearn. 
In America he has become as legendary a person as was Shelley in 
England eighty years ago. 

The reason for this to a great extent was his reserve towards the 
general public, and his manner of dropping those whom he had known, 
one by one, or of letting them drop him, which came to the same 
thing. By some this unwarranted estrangement was bitterly resented, 
and has led to much unfavourable criticism of his life and aims. If 
we study the question, however, we shall see that this quality of so- 
called inconstancy to his friends was rather constancy to his art—to 
the best that was in him. 

To one for whom he cherished the deepest affection to the end he 
writes :— 

I am going to ask you simply not to come. . . . I wonder if my friend will 
stand this with equanimity. He says that he will never misunderstand. I am 
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only fearing that understanding in this case might be even worse than mis- 
understanding, and I can’t make a masterpiece yet ; if I could, I should not 
seem to be putting on airs. That almost is the worst of it ! 

The very simplicity of his life in the East made it the more mys- 
terious to those accustomed to the luxury and complexity of Western 
civilisation. He ate rice and lotus with chopsticks, and wrote a study, 
marvellous in its impartiality and erudition, of one of the people most 
difficult to understand on the face of the earth. He slept on a wooden 
pillow, Japanese fashion, and dreamed exquisite dreams. Seated on 
@ mat on the floor, he wrote these dreams down, for the delight of 
mankind, in the most lucid and artistic language. 

As to his disputes with publishers, it is the old story ; a publisher’s 
refusal to give what the author asks, and the author’s refusal to 
conform to the publisher’s requirements. ‘ Alden,’ he writes, ‘ has 
refused my Shadowings and Retrospects, and the Century have rejected 
a sketch and asked me to send them something “snappy.”’ To such 
a soul as his, sensitive to an almost abnormal point, such treatment 
as this would sting him to an anguish of resentment and bitterness— 
then it was that he would take up that ‘ pen of fire ’ and write sen- 
tences charged with volcanic energy. 

There are certain catch-words and phrases used in relation to Laf- 
cadio Hearn that show how misinformed the general public is yet as 
to the vital facts connected with his genius and life. One writer 
expresses his profound pity for a man ‘ whose life was marred by 
sightlessness and lovelessness.’ Hearn’s keenness of vision, in spite 
of the loss of one eye and the near-sightedness of the other, remains 
a problem only to be solved by the sensitiveness of the perceptions 
of genius. ‘One minute,’ as his wife says, ‘was the whole time of 
his observation ; still he saw everything.’ As to his ‘]lovelessness,’ 
let us study carefully his fourteen years’ residence in Japan. We 
may hold what opinion we like upon the subject of the marriage of 
one of our race with an Oriental. Hearn is not alone amongst 
Westerners in thinking the sweet, childish, unselfish Japanese woman 
a much more lovable creature than ‘ the superb, calculating, penetra- 
ting Occidental Circe of our more artificial society.’ 

“I have at home,’ he writes, ‘a little world of about eleven people 
to whom I am everything. It is a very gentle world. Only happy 
when I am happy. If I ever look tired it is silent and walks on tiptoe. 
I dare not fret about anything or others would fret more.’ 

What was ever nobler than his renunciation of his post as English 
Instructor at the Japanese College ? It could not be held by any but 
an Englishman, and he had made up his mind, for the sake of legalising 
his marriage and legitimatising his children, to nationalise himself 
a Japanese. He never seemed to doubt the necessity of this step, 
though it reduced him to beggary. 


Of criticism worth the name Hearn has as yet had none. The 
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artist must be judged by the completeness of his work, a man by the — 
end of his life. Gradually the turbid waters settled into purity and 
calm. ‘I can’t find pleasure in a French novel, written for the obvious 
purpose of appealing to instincts that interfere with perception of 
higher things. I would not go to see the Paris Opera if it were next 
door, and I had a free ticket.’ 

Thoroughly did he learn the lesson that life -had to teach him. 
Out of sickness, suffering, and want, through contempt and betrayal, 
through sneers and abuse did his tuition come. Never was the lesson 
shirked, never was the experience slurred over ; in the end he proved 
that in spite of almost overwhelming disabilities, physical, moral, 
and mental, success is to him who tramples self under foot, victory 
to the worker ! 

During the last years of his life Hearn had a pathetic yearning for 
recognition in the English literary world. ‘ You will be pleased to 
hear that my books are attracting considerable attention in England 
now, he writes. ‘It is very hard to win attention there, but much 
more important than to win it in America.’ It gives one a thrill of 
compunction to find this great artist writing, after thirty years of hard 
work, ‘My average earnings for the last three years have been 
scarcely 500 dollars a year. ... I shall get along somehow, but I 
am so very tired of being hard pushed, and ignored, and starved, 
obliged to undergo moral humiliations, which are much worse than 
hunger or cold.’ 

Granted that he never learnt those economies which make a 
balance between expenditure and income, that he always, as he said 
himself, ‘ remained a veritable blunderer in the ways of the world,’ 
is there no indebtedness on our part, no gratitude, that ought to make 
us English people more kindly, less uncharitable, in our judgment of 
Patricio Lafcadio Hearn, our own kith and kin ? 

It always seems to me that a country ought to honour him who 
devotes heart and brain to perfecting her language, to filtering and 
handing it down intact to future generations—as much as she honours 
him who dies on the field of battle for her sake. 


Nina KENNARD. 
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AN INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 
MENT SCHEME 


To the Basle scheme for insurance against unemployment special 
interest is attached, and for two reasons. It is the newest of all these 
insurance schemes, the one founded on the latest statistics and most 
in accordance with latter-day notions. And it has the crowning merit 
of being framed on economical lines : towns that adopt it will certainly 
find, at the end of a few months’ trial—providing, of course, they work 
it in the spirit in which it is devised—that they are spending less 
money on their unemployed than they have spent on them for years 
before. Although this scheme was framed only some few months 
ago, the cantonal government of Basle City have long been hard 
at work trying to devise an insurance scheme for the solution of the 
unemployed problem. Already, in 1899, they drew up an Insurance 
against Unemployment Bill which they hoped would content all 
classes, and they succeeded in passing it through the cantonal Parlia- 
ment. When the measure was submitted to a plébiscite, however, 
it was rejected by a majority of nearly five to one, chiefly because it 
was drawn up on compulsory lines. The aristocrats of labour, men 
fairly sure of constant employment, bitterly resented being called 
upon to pay fees for insurance against unemployment. The Bill was 
nothing but an outrageous attempt to tax the better class of workers 
for the benefit of the worse, they declared roundly. So high did 
feeling run on the subject that the Government decided to give up all 
thought of organising insurance against unemployment on a com- 
pulsory basis, and to try what could be done in the way of contriving 
a voluntary system. 

In 1901, the Basle Home Department drew up a scheme under 
which the Government, instead of founding a State Insurance against 
Unemployment Office, were to induce the Labour Unions to found 
private offices of their own. It was proposed that every Union which 
would undertake to provide, under given conditions, allowances for 
such of its own members as were out of work through no fault of their 
own, should receive an annual subsidy from the State. This scheme 
met with but scant support, however, because under it, as its oppo- 
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nents urged, nothing would be done for the very men who most need 
help when out of work, #.e. the poorer class of casual labourers, who 
do not belong to a Union. 

By 1902 the Government were at their wits’ end, for all classes 
were clamouring that the unemployed problem must be dealt with, 
and they did not know how to deal with it. They had recourse, 
therefore, to that general refuge of perplexed Ministers—a Com- 
mission. In their case, however, the appointing of a Commission 
was no mere excuse for postponing legislation; on the contrary, it 
was an honest attempt to obtain the data necessary for legislating 
wisely. This is proved by the eminently common-sense fashion in 
which they set their Commissioners to work. For they organised 
them into what was practically a temporary Government department, 
and entrusted to them the task of providing the unemployed with 
work, as well as that of studying the unemployed problem and trying 
to solve it. This they did as a means of bringing them into touch 
personally with the class for whose benefit legislation was to be 
framed ; thus giving them opportunities of learning by actual experi- 
ence how the difficulties with which the work is beset could best be 
overcome. 

The Commission consisted—and consists, for it is still sitting— 
of twenty-one members, among whom were employers of labour, 
labour leaders, and labourers; clergymen, professional men, trades- 
men, men of all classes in fact; and their chairman was a Minister of 
State, Regierungsrath Wullschleger. They threw themselves heart 
and soul into their twofold task, investigating minutely the causes 
of unemployment, and weighing the pros and cons of its various 
remedies, while striving to help the unemployed and keep them from 
becoming unemployable. It was not until they had been hard at 
work for nearly five years, that they drew up the recommendations 
on which is founded the insurance against unemployment scheme 
with which we are here concerned. 

The framer of the new scheme, Herr Wullschleger, has evidently bene- 
fited by the painful experience of the framers of other schemes of the 
kind, and has Jearnt useful lessons from their mistakes. For he has 
carefully avoided the pitfalls into which they stumbled, and has found a 
crevice through which to make his way in more than one of the stone- 
walls they vainly sought to climb. Before ever he set to work in Basle, 
several systems of insurance against unemployment had already been 
tried, not only in other Swiss Cantons, but elsewhere; and they had 
failed. Some had failed because they were framed on compulsory 
lines; others, because they either favoured the unskilled labourer 
to the detriment of the skilled, or the skilled to the detriment of the 
unskilled ; others again, because Poor Law officials were allowed to 
have a hand in the administration of them. His scheme, therefore, 
is contrived on voluntary lines: under it no one need insure unless 
Vor. LXV—No, 384 Ss 
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he wishes ; and among those who do insure everything that can be done 
is done to hold the balance even. What is more important still, 
perhaps, neither Poor Law officials, nor yet Poor Law authorities, 
are to have anything whatever to do with the working of it. 

The great difficulty in the way of framing on voluntary lines a 
workable system of insurance against unemployment lies in the fact 
that it is, of course, always the men who are most likely to be unem- 
ployed who are the most eager to insure. Of this, there is proof 
wherever a voluntary system has been tried. In one town, indeed, no 
fewer than 69 per cent. of those who had insured against unemployment 
were actually unemployed in the course of a single winter, and had to 
be helped. And steady men of the better class, who are out of work 
only just now and then, do not care to insure in an office crowded with 
men who are out of work frequently. For if they do, the fees they 
pay must go, in part at any rate, to provide the money for the out-of- 
work allowances of these other men. The Basle Commissioners were 
convinced, that to try to organise an insurance office in which workers 
of all classes would insure, would be sheer waste of time, as skilled, 
well-paid artisans would never, of their own free will, insure against 
unemployment in an office that opened its doors to casual labourers, 
much less to women. Under the scheme for which they are respon- 
sible, therefore, no attempt is made to club together the diverse classes 
of workers, or to frame for them a uniform system of insurance. 
It is proposed, it is true, that a general State Insurance Office shall be 
opened for the benefit of wage-earners of all degrees; but it is pro- 
posed also that private insurance offices shall be opened for the 
benefit of special sections of wage-earners ; and that so long as these 
private offices shall grant insurance policies under the same con 
ditions as the State Office grants them, and shall regulate their 
financial affairs on lines approved by the State, submitting their 
accounts to State auditors, the State shall contribute to their funds 
at a fixed rate, besides making good any deficit there may be in the 
funds of its own Office. What is aimed at, in fact, is securing all-round 
insurance against unemployment ; and that this may be secured, not 
only is a State Insurance Office to be organised, but a helping hand 
is to be given to any Friendly Society, Trades Union, or other Labour 
Association that is willing to organise, under certain conditions, a 
private insurance office for its own members. Thus, practically, the 
scheme is twofold ; and it is founded on two separate measures, both 
of which will, it is hoped, be passed by the Cantonal Parliament next 
month, be ratified by the people in the course of the spring, and become 
law. Atthe end of three years they will be submitted to the Cantonal 
Parliament for revision, as the Government regard insurance against 
unemployment as an experiment for the time being. 

By the Basle ‘ Law concerning the establishment of a State In- 
surance Institute for the unemployed,’ the Government is authorised 
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to organise and maintain, at the cost of the State, an Insurance Office ; ~ 
and also to supplement its funds out of the State exchequer, should 
its liabilities not be covered by the fees of its policy-holders, together 
with the free gifts of their employers. The Office will be placed under 
the direction and control of a managing committee, consisting of a 
president and ten members, who will hold office for three years. The 
president and five of the members will be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the policy-holders will elect the other five from among 
themselves. They will receive two francs each for every meeting 
they attend; and they will also have repaid to them any expenses 
they may incur while discharging their official duties. The actual 
work of the Office will be done by a paid manager, appointed by the 
Government on the recommendation of the committee, and by other 
paid officials appointed by the committee itself. They will be under 
the close surveillance of the committee, the members of which will be 
personally responsible to the Home Department, and through’ it to 
the Government, for the management of the business of the Office. 
If any policy-holder have a grievance against the manager, he may 
appeal to the committee to redress it; and, if his appeal be rejected, 
he may appeal against the committee to the Home Minister. If the 
manager have a grievance against the committee, he, too, may appeal 
to the Home Minister. 

Once a year the committee will draw up a report giving the details 
of the working of the Insurance Office, and there wil] be a general 
meeting of the policy-holders, under the presidency of the Home 
Minister, to consider it. At this meeting all the members of the 
committee who were appointed by the Government must be present, 
together with the manager; and any policy-holder will have the right 
to criticise their doings, and to make suggestions for the improvement 
of the working of the Office. Special meetings will be held whenever. 
either the majority of the members of the committee, or one-fifth of 
the policy-holders, desire it. The Office accounts will be submitted 
to three auditors, the chief of whom will be appointed by the Home 
Minister, and the other two by the policy-holders. 

As the Basle Government regard insurance against unemployment 
as an experiment, they have very wisely secured for themselves a free 
hand to adapt, so far as possible, the financial details of the new 
system to circumstances; and they have also secured for the 
managing committee a free hand to turn to account, in the working 
of it, the experience they gain as time passes. Within certain wide 
limits, the Home Minister, representing the Government, will be able 
to change by decree the amount both of the insurance fees and the 
unemployed allowances ; and the members of the committee will be 
able to determine for themselves the lines on which they will act. It 
will be for the committee to say whether the State Insurance Office 
shall be worked together with the State Labour Bureau, and by the 
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same manager, or whether the two institutions shall be worked 
separately, although, of course, in close connexion. In the Bill 
general rules are laid down as to who shall, and who shall not, have 
the right to insure against unemployment, in the State Office ; but it 
is left to the committee to determine the precise conditions under 
which policies will be granted; the precise conditions, too, under 
which they will be forfeited. The advantage of this arrangement 
is that changes may be made both in the working of the law and in its 
financial details without any change, requiring the consent of Parlia- 
ment, being made in the law itself. 

One of the peculiarities of the Basle system of insurance against 
unemployment is that it is almost the only system of its kind, so far 
as I know, under which women benefit. When once the State Office is 
opened, any man—or woman—who, being a wage-earner, has lived in 
Basle Town uninterruptedly, during the whole of the previous year, 
and during that year has worked there for at least three months, may 
insure against unemployment, subject to the following conditions :— 

He—or she—must be between eighteen and sixty years of age ; 
he must be employable, ¢.e. physically and mentally able to work ; 
and he must not be insured against unemployment in a private office 
that is subsidised by the State. In certain circumstances to be 
determined by the committee, persons belonging to Basle, but working 
in some other Canton, will also be allowed to insure in the State 
Office. 

Any person who holds an insurance policy in the State Office will 
forfeit it if he become partially or totally unemployable ; if he leaves 
Basle; if, excepting in the circumstances to be determined by the 
committee, he goes to work out of Basle; or if he insures against 
unemployment in a State-aided private office. He will forfeit it 
also if he does not fulfil the obligations laid on him either by the law, 
or by order of the Insurance authorities ; if he knowingly makes to 
these authorities false statements ; or if he does anything that entails 
loss on the Insurance Office. 

In order to insure against unemployment, a man—or a woman— 
must pay every month a fee of not less than fivepence or more than 
one shilling, the exact amount being fixed by Government decree. In 
the case of persons who have insured against unemployment for a 
number of years without ever being unemployed, the fees may be 
reduced. Under the Basle system a policy-holder will have no claim 
against the State Insurance Office until he has paid his fees for at 
least six months. Then he has the right, so long as he continues to 
pay them, to an unemployed allowance six days a week, for eight 
weeks at most, every year, if out of work through no fault of his 
own. The allowance will not begin until he has been unemployed 
for at least four days. The exact amount he will receive will be 
fixed from time to time by Government decree ; but during the first 
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five weeks he is unemployed, it cannot by law be less than 10d. a day, 
or more than 2s. ld. 

It is expressly forbidden to grant an allowance to anyone who is 
unemployed through some fault of his own. This is a point on which 
stress is laid and the cases in which allowances must be refused are 
carefully defined. No man—or woman—may claim an allowance, if 
he has thrown up his work without some good and sufficient reason ; 
or if his unemployment is the result of his having demeaned himself 
in such a way as to justify legally his summary dismissal ; or if it 
is the result of a strike, or of illness, or of an accident. As soon as the 
strike is over, however, or the weakness entailed by illness, or accident, 
is passed, he recovers his right to an allowance. A policy-holder 
forfeits his claim against the Insurance Office authorities, if he either 
make a false statement to them knowingly in matters relating to 
his claim ; or if he, without good and sufficient reason, refuses work 
offered to him. The members of the committee will, of course, be the 
judges as to what reasons for refusing work are good and sufficient ; 
but it is expressly stated in the law that a man may refuse a post 
vacant owing to a strike or a lock-out, without forfeiting his claim to 
an allowance. He may, also, if he has a family, refuse one that is out 
of the Canton. The State Insurance Office will pay the travelling 
expenses of policy-holders who, being unemployed, accept work 
abroad. 

Under the Basle system, it must be noted, a person who insures 
against unemployment does not secure the right to a money allowance 
if unemployed. What he does secure is the right either to a money 
allowance or to employment, the same thing, perhaps, in the eyes of 
an honest man, but not in the eyes of a lazy ne’er-do-weel. In no 
circumstances can the authorities be called upon to provide allowances, 
excepting in the case of persons for whom they cannot provide work. 
The State Insurance Office will be carried on in close co-operation 
with the State Labour Bureau; and whoever announces himself to the 
Office as unemployed, proving at the same time that this is through no 
fault of his own, will in the first instance be referred to the Labour 
Bureau. And the manager of the Bureau is in close touch with the 
employers of labour not only in Basle, but throughout Switzerland ; 
he knows, therefore, exactly where there is most chance of work being 
found. He is in close touch, too, with the Works Department, and can 
bring pressure to bear on its officials to induce them to have public 
undertakings done, so far as possible, just when labour is in least 
demand. He will do his best—it is his business—to find a place for 
every unemployed policy-holder who presents himself; and it is not 
until he has failed, has failed, too, through no fault on the part of the 
place-seeker, that the question of granting an allowance will arise. 

Practically, the only policy-holders who under the Insurance Act 
will have the right to allowances are those who, being unemployed, are 
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eager to be employed, and are striving to obtain employment. And as 
the Labour Bureau manager is an expert in dealing with the unemployed 
class, in sifting and sorting them, it will be no easy task for even the 
cleverest of professional work-shirkers to deceive him, and, by passing 
himself off as a work-seeker, to obtain an allowance. Besides, a man 
who either applies for an allowance, or who is receiving one, may at 
any time be put to the test by work being offered to him ; for, if he 
refuses it without good reason, or if he accepts it and throws it up, or 
loses it by doing it badly, he, of course, forfeits all claim against the 
Insurance Office. Thus there is no fear that the Basle Insurance against 
Unemployment Office will ever be flooded by loafers to the detriment 
of honest industrious men ; for the loafer will have no inducement to 
insure in it, as the chances are, all that he’ would obtain from it, were 
he to insure, would be a pressing offer of work, the very thing for 
which he has no desire whatever. 

Whereas the first of the Insurance against Unemployment Bills was 
framed for the benefit of the poorer class of workers, especially casuals 
and women, who as a rule do not belong to Labour Associations, the 
second was framed for the benefit of the better-paid class—the Trades 
Union class. The object of the former is to enable the Government 
to organise and work a State Office open to all sorts and conditions of 
wage-earners ; while the object of the latter is to induce every Friendly 
Society, Trades Union, or other Labour Association to organise and work 
@ private insurance office, one open only to its own members. And hard 
as it was to frame the former, it was still harder to frame the latter. 
For the only way in which a Government can induce an Association to 
organise anything is by subsidising it ; and, if they subsidise it, ordinary 
prudence demands that they must have some control over its expendi- 
ture. Yet to devise means of controlling its expenditure, without 
interfering with its management, is a task which would certainly puzzle, 
even if it did not pass, the wit of man. And they cannot interfere 
with its management without making themselves responsible for it, 
to a certain extent, besides running the risk of exciting the resentment 
of its officials. The Basle ‘ Law for helping Private Insurance against 
Unemployment Offices’ is a compromise, of course ; and how it will 
work time alone will show. Still, it is certainly contrived with great 
skill; and is probably as safe a measure as, given the conditions, could 
be contrived. 

Under this law any Labour Association or Friendly Society that has 
existed in Basle City for not less than six months, and has at least 
fifty members who are resident there, may open a State-aided Insurance 
against Unemployment Office for the benefit of its own members, 
provided, of course, that it can obtain the permission of the Government 
and that it fulfils the conditions they impose. Before it can receive 
one penny out of the public exchequer, however, it must convince the 
Home Office that it is organised on sound business principles and that 
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it is solvent. It must undertake to keep the accounts of its insurance 
office quite apart from its other accounts, and to allow them to be 
audited by State officials. It must undertake also that its insurance 
office shall grant allowances to its unemployed members under the 
same conditions as the State Office grants them to its policy-holders ; 
and that it shall grant them only to the ‘ genuine unemployed,’ 1.e. 
employable men who are out of work through no fault of their own 
and are eager to be in work. As a means of testing whether applicants 
for allowances are, or are not, genuine unemployed, these private 
insurance offices are required by law to place the name of every applicant 
on the list either of the State Labour Bureau, or of some Labour 
Bureau recognised by the State. Under no circumstances may they 
grant allowances excepting to men for whom the Bureau manager cannot 
provide suitable work. In one respect persons insuring in private 
offices will have an advantage over those insuring in the State Office, as 
private offices may, if they choose, make allowances to their policy- 
holders for seventy consecutive days; whereas the State Office can 
make them to its policy-holders for only forty-eight days, 1.e. six days 
a week for eight weeks. 

The Government have the right, under the Insurance Law, to refuse 
to grant State aid to a private office, and also to withdraw it at any time, 
when granted ; but they have not the right to interfere in any way 
with the working of the State-aided office, or with the affairs of the 
Trades Union or Friendly Society to which it belongs. Still, if in their 
opinion the working expenses of the office are excessive, they may 
insist on their being reduced ; and, until they are reduced, may stop 
all State aid. 

Any Association that opens a State-aided insurance office will be 
free to fix the amount both of the insurance fees its members pay and 
of the allowances they receive when out of work. It will decide for 
itself whether all its members shall pay the same fees and be able to 
claim the same allowances, or whether the amount of the fees and of the 
allowances shall vary according to their earnings. In the Bill, however, 
it is laid down as a general principle that the fees must be high enough 
to cover, in normal times, the cost of the allowances; and that no allow- 
ance shall exceed in amount two-thirds of the average earnings, when 
in work, of the person who receives it. The fundamental idea of 
the Bill is, indeed, that if the members of a Union or Society can- 
not afford to pay fees high enough to cover the cost of the allow- 
ances, they ought not to open an insurance office of their own, but to 
insure in the State Office. State aid is given to private insurance 
offices not to enable them to grant, in normal times, higher allowances 
than they could otherwise afford to grant ; but to enable them to bear 
the strain entailed on them in times of exceptional distress. What the 
State aims at is to secure that their financial arrangements shall, from 
the first, be on a sound basis. It, therefore, helps each one of them 
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to form a reserve fund large enough to cover all its liabilities ; it helps 
them also to tide over those critical early days before the fund can be 
formed. The aid it grants, however, is of course granted only tem- 
porarily, and will be withdrawn as soon as it has served its purpose. 

The amount of State aid any private insurance office may receive 
is determined by two factors, 7.e. the sum of the insurance fees paid to it, 
and the sum of the unemployed allowances it pays. It is not, however, 
the fees and allowances of all its members that are reckoned, but only 
of such of them as have lived in Basle during the whole of the previous 
year, have worked there for at least three months, and have insured 
against unemployment for at least six months. With its other policy- 
holders the State has nothing to do. 

Practically, under the Basle system, each office will receive two 
grants, the precise amount of which will, within certain limits, be fixed 
by the Government every year, and will vary according to its financial 
condition, and the economy or extravagance with which it is managed. 
The law decrees, however, that the one grant shall not be less than 
20 per cent., or more than 40 per cent., of the sum of the insurance fees 
paid to the office during the year ; and that the other shall not be less 
than 25 per cent., or more than 50 per cent., of the sum of the allowances 
it has paid. The 20-40 per cent. grant must go to form a reserve fund, 
which cannot, in ordinary circumstances, be touched by the insurance 
office ; while the 25-50 per cent. grant goes to form a special reserve 
fund, which may be drawn upon when the allowances claimed cannot be 
paid out of the office’s ordinary exchequer—its insurance fees. At the 
end of each year every State-aided Insurance Office must submit its 
accounts to the Home Department, and unless these accounts prove 
that it is doing its work economically, in a business-like fashion, and 
is striving to render itself financially independent, its State aid will 
speedily be withdrawn. 

The great merit of the Basle insurance scheme is that it isa means 
of helping those who are down on their luck, of helping them, too, with- 
out pauperising them; for under it, it is only those who are down through 
misfortune, not through laziness, vice, or perversity, who will be helped ; 
and they will be helped only in so far as they are willing to help them- 
selves. When the Insurance Laws are in force, wage-earners of all 
degrees will be able to insure against unemployment on terms which 
even the poor among them can afford to pay ; and by insuring, they will, 
if they are decent men—when a decent man is out of work it is never 
through his own fault— practically secure for themselves immunity from 
the suffering entailed by unemployment. 

As things are, an industrious, respectable man when out of work 
often eats out his very heart, and worries himself almost to death, 
going about half starved, seeking vainly for something to do, steadily 
deteriorating the while, physically, even if not morally. Under the 
new system he will, when employed, always insure against unemploy- 
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ment, with the result that, when it comes, either work will be found 
for him, or he will for eight weeks—possibly even ten—be provided 
with the means wherewith to buy food while trying to find work for 
himself. Thus the State, by organising insurance against unemploy- 
ment, will undoubtedly confer a great benefit on the deserving class of 
wage-earners, those who are always glad to work, but cannot always 
find work todo. It will secure for them help at the very time when it 
is most needed, and of the very kind that is best worth having, help 
in finding work, help in keeping themselves fit until work can be found, 
help, too, and this is an all-important point, that even the most 
susceptible among them can accept without losing his self-respect. On 
the other hand, the State will, by its venture, confer no benefit whatever 
on the undeserving class, the sort of men who will never of their own 
free will do an honest day’s work. To them it will give nothing at all, 
nay, it will even take away from them something that they have already. 
For whereas now they are able to pose as genuine unemployed, and 
therefore as deserving objects of charity, whenever the fancy seizes 
them, under the new system it will be otherwise. Then they will 
have no excuse, even when really unemployed, for appealing for alms, 
either official or private ; for if they have insured against unemploy- 
ment, the Insurance Office will provide for them ; and, if they have 
not insured, the mere fact that they have not, will in itself be regarded 
as proof that they have no great desire for employment. It will 
stamp them, in fact, unmistakably as loafers ; and alms-givers, even 
of the tender-hearted, weak-headed type, never give wittingly to a 
loafer; while all that a well-advised community ever does for him, 
is to pack him off straight to a penal workhouse, and keep him there 
until he has mended his ways. 

In Basle City at the present time the State spends out of the public 
purse some 50,000 francs a year on the unemployed, besides contri- 
buting to the expenses of various institutions maintained for their 
benefit. And private citizens out of their own purses give to them, 
or spend on them, at the very least 50,000 francs more. Thus the 
burden entailed by unemployment on the community as a whole 
amounts to more than 100,000 francs a year. And the greater part 
of this money, probably not less than two-thirds, makes its way into 
the pockets of the worthless section of the population, the section 
willing neither to work nor yet to want. For it is always those who 
clamour most who receive most when alms are being dealt out, and 
worthy folk are never good clamourers. 

What the expenditure on the unemployed will be under the insur- 
ance system, it is impossible, of course, to say; but the Ministers 
responsible for the financial details of the two Bills are of opinion 
that, with careful management, 30,000 francs a year will cover the 
whole expense entailed by the State Insurance Office. Supposing, 
however, that 40,000 francs a year are required to cover it, and 20,000 
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more to cover the cost of the State aid granted to private insurance 
offices. Even, then, the burden entailed by unemployment on the 
community as a whole will be less by 40,000 francs a year than it is 
now. And they who have to raise the money will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it will do good in the world, not harm, and will go to 
decent men, not to lazy vagabonds. Thus, even financially, Basle 
City will gain by organising insurance against unemployment, while 
socially it will gain immeasurably, if for nothing but that, under the 
new system, loafers will be forced either to work or to starve, and 


‘hunger marches’ will cease to be lucrative. 
Epira SELLERS. 





BRITISH WORK FOR BRITISH WORKERS 


Free TRaDERs never tire of telling us that the British workers are the 
happiest and most prosperous workers in the world. They tell us 
that Free Trade means high wages, that our workers receive the 
highest wages in Europe, and that these high wages go much farther 
in this country than they would in any other country, because the 
cost of living is much lower in Great Britain than anywhere else, 
thanks to Free Trade. These assurances are, as a rule, supported by 
statistics according to which British workers earn on an average 
about thirty-five shillings a week, whereas the workers in protected 
countries, such as Germany and France, earn considerably less. 

Unfortunately, the statements and statistics which are habitually 
given by Free Traders in proof of the prosperity of our workers are 
not in accordance with the facts. The high British wages which are 
usually quoted are the wages paid to a minority of our workers. 
They are paid to a relatively small number of Trade Unionists, who 
occupy an exceptionally favourable position among our workers, 
and in giving these high wage figures no allowance is ever made for 
frequent and prolonged spells of unemployment, which reduce the 
high nominal wages of our Trade Unionists to a substantially lower 
level. 

Great Britain has more than 12,000,000 wage-earners. Of these 
only about 2,000,000 are Trade Unionists. Let us leave aside the 
deceptive Trade Union statistics, which apply only to a favoured 
section—one-sixth, if not less—of our workers; let us examine the 
general national condition of labour in Great Britain, and let us then 
glance at the conditions of labour in other countries. Such an exami- 
nation will show that our workers are not better off, but are probably 
much worse off, than are the workers in the great industrial and 
protectionist countries. 

Adam Smith taught : 


Ina country where the funds destined for the maintenance of labour are 
sensibly decaying, every year the demand for servants and labourers would, in 
all the different classes of employments, be less than it had been the year before. 
Many who had been bred in the superior classes, not being able to find employ- 
ment in their own business, would be glad to seek it in the lowest. The lowest 
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class being not only overstocked with its own workmen, but with the over- 
flowings of all the other classes, the competition for employment would be so 
great in it as to reduce the wages of labour to the most miserable and scanty 
subsistence of the labourer. . . . The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of increasing national wealth. 
The scanty maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is the natural 
symptom that things are at a stand, and their starving conditions that they are 
going fast backwards. 


I am afraid that Adam Smith’s description applies to a very large 
part of our workers. 

We can easily ascertain whether, as the Free Traders assert, 
our workers are well employed, well paid, and prosperous, or whether 
they are not well employed, ill paid, and poor. 

In a country in which wages are high and prices low there should 
be little poverty. Nevertheless, the late Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man told us on the 5th of June, 1903: ‘ Thanks to the patience and 
accurate scientific investigations of Mr. Rowntree and Mr. Charles 
Booth, we know that there are about 30 per cent. of our population 
underpaid, on the verge of hunger.’ Free Traders have tried in vain 
to explain away that fearfully damaging statement of their leader, 
which rather understated than overstated the case. In the ninth 
volume of Mr. Booth’s work Life and Labour of the People we read on 
page 427 : 

The result of all our inquiries makes it reasonably sure that one-third of the 
population are on or about the line of poverty, or are below it, having at most 
an income which, one time with another, averages twenty-one shillings or twenty- 


two shillings for a small family (or up to twenty-five or twenty-six for one of 
larger size), and in many cases falling much below this level. 


I would draw attention to the fact that the average earnings of at 
most twenty-one shillings to twenty-two shillings apply not to one- 
third of our wage-earners, but to one-third of our wage-earners’ 
families ; that the scanty income of twenty-one shillings to twenty-two 
shill ngs a week which is ‘enjoyed’ by one-third of our workers is 
earned by the united exertions of all the members of the family. 

On page 21, volume II., of his work, Mr. Booth gives us the result 
of his investigations into the labour conditions of London in the 
following summary : 


ConpDITIONs OF PopuLaTion or LonDOoN 

Per cen 
a en eee ane ae 37,610 9 
ENE 3. Gs. Slag agers) tal em a el a rn 
ae veel . ; ‘ : 3 ‘ 938,293 
Working class (comfortable) . . . . . 2,166,503 
Middle and upper classes s « « .¢ + See? 


4,209,170 


Inmates of Institutions (workhouses, hospitals, 
etc.) fie ae ei Bebe Ba Is 


99,830 


4,309,000 
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In explanation of the foregoing table, Mr. Booth writes in 
volume i. page 33 : 

By the word ‘ poor’ I mean to describe those who have a sufficiently regular, 
though bare, income, such as eighteen shillings to twenty-one shillings per 
week for a moderate family; and by ‘very poor’ those who, from any cause, 
fall much below this standard. My ‘ poor’ may be described as living under a 
struggle to obtain the necessaries of life and make both ends meet; while the 
‘very poor’ live in a state of chronic want. 


According to Mr. Booth’s investigations no less than 84 per cent. 
of the people of London, or 354,444 men, women, and children, lived 
in chronic want, subsisting, at the time of Mr. Booth’s investigations 
(between 1887 and 1892), on less than eighteen shillings a week per 
family, whilst 22°3 per cent. of the people of London, or 938,293 men, 
women, and children subsisted on less than twenty-one shillings per 
family. We can gauge the depth of the poverty of these people only 
if we remember that London is the most expensive town in Great 
Britain. As the real wages of unskilled labour have scarcely risen 
during the last fifteen years, I think that poverty has not seriously 
diminished in London since the time when Mr. Booth made his 
investigation ; possibly it has increased. 

In the autumn of 1899, at a time when, as Mr. Rowntree tells us, 
trade in York was unusually prosperous, that gentleman made, by 
house-to-house visits, a most painstaking investigation into the labour 
conditions of York—a town which, according to Mr. Rowntree, is 
‘ fairly representative of the conditions existing in many, if not most, 
of our provincial towns.’ He divided the cases of poverty into two 
classes : primary and secondary poverty. Families living in primary 
poverty are by his classification those ‘whose total earnings are 
insufficient to obtain the minimum necessaries for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency.’ Mr. Rowntree arrived at the conclu- 
sion that of the total population of York, 9°91 per cent. were living 
in primary poverty and that 17-93 per cent. were living in secondary 
poverty. 

Whilst Mr. Booth found that 30-7 per cent. of the people were living 
in poverty in London, Mr. Rowntree found that 27°84 per cent. of 
the people were living in poverty in York, and it seems more than a 
coincidence that both investigators, working on independent and 
different lines, and in different towns, arrived at so closely similar 
results. Indeed, Mr. Booth wrote to Mr. Rowntree on the 25th of 
July 1901 : ‘I have long thought that other cities, if similarly tested, 
would show a percentage of poverty not differing greatly from that 
existing in London. Your most valuable inquiry confirms me in this 
opinion.’ It should be borne in mind that both Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Rowntree exclude from their census of poverty the large army of the 
poorest of the poor who live in workhouses, lunatic asylums, and 
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other institutions. If these be added, the percentage of people living 
in poverty would be very materially increased. 

On page 117, Mr. Rowntree sums up the result of his investigations 
as follows: ‘It was found that families comprising 20,302 persons, 
equal to 43:4 per cent. of the wage-earning class, and to 27°84 per cent. 
of the total population of the city, were living in poverty.’ If, in 
autumn 1899, during ‘ unusually prosperous times,’ 27-84 per cent. of 
the inhabitants, and 43°4 per cent. of the workers, in a representative 
provincial town, were living in poverty, how great, then, must be the 
prevalence of poverty among our workers at the present moment, 
when employment is very bad ! 

Now let us look into British wages. 

The Labour Department of our Board of Trade might properly 
be called a Trade Union Labour Department because, in respect of 
unemployment, wages, &c., it takes into its purview only the two 
million Trade Unionists, and takes practically no notice of the ten 
millions of unorganised workers. The wages statistics which are 
regularly issued by the Board of Trade are exclusively Trade Union 
statistics. However, some official estimates of general wages are 
available which show the deplorable and pitiful state of our wage- 
earners as a whole. On page 10 of the Final Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, published in 1894, we read: ‘ Nearly 
24 per cent. of men in employment receive wages not exceeding twenty 
shillings a week.’ What will be the real average wage of these 
24 per cent. of our working men if allowance is made for short time 
and unemployment # 

The very conscientious Mr. Rowntree gives the following statement 
regarding labourers’ wages in York in 1899, a year of unusual 
prosperity : 

Allowing for broken time, the average wage for labour in York is from eighteen 


shillings to twenty-one shillings ; whereas the minimum expenditure necessary 
to maintain in a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults and three 
children is twenty-one shillings and eightpence, or, if there are four children, the 
sum required would be twenty-six shillings. It is thus seen that the wages paid 
for unskilled labour in York are insufficient to provide food, shelter, and clothing 
adequate to maintain a family of moderate size in a state of bare physical 
efficiency. The above estimate of necessary minimum expenditure (twenty-one 
shillings and eightpence per week) is based upon the assumption that the diet 
is even less generous than that allowed to able-bodied paupers in the York 
workhouse, and that no allowance is made for any expenditure other than that 
absolutely required for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency. 


Messrs. Cadbury and Shann write in their book Sweating : 


The average wage for an unskilled labourer in this country is from 17s. 6d. 
to ll. per week, so that even with regular work such a man cannot keep himself 
and his family above the poverty line. . . . Generally, in the United Kingdom 
an unskilled labourer does not obtain a wage to enable him to keep himself and 
family in a state of efficiency—that is, he is a sweated worker. . . . An unskilled 
woman’s wage is about 10s. per week. . . . The present ‘system tends to con- 
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tinually recruit the ranks of the inefficient from the class above them. Their 
wages being so low leaves them no margin from which to make provision for 
sickness, unemployment, or old age. 


The foregoing statements and figures of Messrs. Booth, Rowntree, 
and others, which have never seriously been challenged, prove that 
poverty, appalling in magnitude and in severity, prevails among our 
workers, who, according to the Free Trade text-books, are the most 
highly paid and the most prosperous workers in the world, and that 
this poverty is largely due to the fact that the wages of our unskilled 
and unorganised workers are quite insufficient to provide the indis- 
pensable minimum of food, shelter, and clothing. They prove that 
millions of our workers can obtain better food, clothes, and shelter in 
the workhouse than they can provide by the work of their hands. 

We have a standing army of 1,200,000 paupers, and our permanent 
and occasional paupers number together at least 3,000,000. Our 
paupers are maintained at a yearly cost of about 30,000,000/. to the 
community, and were it not for the Draconic administration of our 
poor-laws all our workhouses would be overcrowded by workers who 
would gladly exchange freedom and starvation wages for the con- 
finement of the workhouse. No other nation has an army of paupers 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

2Men who earn a precarious sovereign a week cannot save money 
for their old age. Hence the workhouse is the refuge of the old and 
the infirm. According to Mr. Booth’s estimate in his work The Aged 
Poor, ‘amongst the working classes and small traders the rate of 
pauperism for all over fifty-five is not less than 40 to 45 per cent.’ 
Is there any other country in the world where more than 40 per cent. 
of the workers are underfed, where there are 3,000,000 paupers, and 
where one half of the veterans of industry have to live on charity ? 
Can it be believed that wages are high and prices low in this country, 
seeing that more than 40 per cent. of our workers are living in poverty ? 
Can it be believed that more than 40 per cent. of German, French, or 
American workers are living in poverty? The Free Traders know 
quite well that their statements about the great prosperity of the 
British workers are contrary to fact. If the British workers enjoyed 
simultaneously high wages and low prices, if the British working men 
were those happy, well-fed individuals described by the Free Traders, 
the Free Traders would not be so foolish as to rely in their opposition 
to Tariff Reform on the ‘ big loaf’ argument, a pauper argument which 
appeals only to men who live on bread and dripping and on an occa- 
sional herring or a piece of bacon or of cheese washed down with 
inferior tea. The prosperous working men would not be frightened 
by a highly problematical rise of a fraction of a penny in the price 
of the loaf, but laugh at the ‘ dear bread’ cry. 

Now, the question arises : How is it that more than 40 per cent. 
of our workers live in poverty? Is their poverty due to their own 
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misconduct or to outer circumstances? Mr. Booth analysed with 
very great care 4076 representative cases of poverty, and the result 
of his analysis is embodied in the following table : 


AnaLysis oF 4076 CasEs or PovERTY 


Setieies viizicur 2iiaeor th Tet Dina cs eostles 60 
ESSE Ee eT SE awe gee ee 
Casual, irregular, andlow-paid work . . . . . «. 2546 
Illness, infirmity, large families hays tis Dale agp beta te 


4076 


It will be noticed that the percentage of poverty which is due to 
drink is small, and it must be questioned whether more often poverty 
is the result of drink or drink the result of poverty. In the Report 
on Physical Deterioration we read: ‘ People who have not enough 
food turn to drink to satisfy their cravings, and also to support their 
enfeebled hearts by alcohol. . . . The poor often drink to get the 
effects of a good meal. They mistake the feeling of stimulation after 
alcohol for the feeling of nutrition. They turn to it to blunt their 
sensibility to squalor.’ 

It will be noticed that out of 4076 cases of poverty, 2546, or 
62:5 per cent., were due to casual, irregular, and low-paid employment. 
Mr. Rowntree analysed in York 1465 cases of great poverty, and he 
arrived at the result that 729 cases, or 57:10 per cent., were due to 
unemployment, irregular employment, and ili-yaid employment. 
In winter 1905-6, the Charity Organisation Society investigated 
2000 cases of distress in West Ham, and, if we allow for 12-6 per cent. 
of people who were found to be not in distress, it appears that 55-4 
per cent. were in distress owing to ‘ slackness of trade.’ 

How is it, then, that a considerable part of our workers, the skilled 
Trade Unionists, receive very good wages whilst the large majority 
of our workers receive low and very low wages? I will let Lord 
Brassey, a very prominent Free Trader and a large employer of 
labour, furnish a reply. He wrote in his book Work and Wages, on 
page 155: ‘ The rate of wages in England is limited by the necessity 
of competition with foreign manufacturers. Employers, in England 
as elsewhere, only employ labour on the assumption that they can 
realise a profit by their business.’ 

The wages in Great Britain are low in consequence of Free Trade. 
They are low in those industries in which foreign manufacturers and 
producers compete freely, and they are high in those industries which 
are naturally or artificially protected against foreign competition. 
The wages throughout our coal trade and our building trade are high. 
Our coal industry is protected against foreign competition, by the fact 
that the coal mines of foreign countries lie so far inland on the conti- 
nents of Europe and America that the competition of foreign coal 
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in the British market is at present out of the question. The building 
trade is still more strongly protected by the fact that though one can 
import cement, bricks, and timber, one cannot import houses from 
abroad. On the other hand, in the engineering trade, cotton trade, 
woollen trade, chemical trade, &c.—trades in which foreign nations 
freely compete in the British market—general wages are low, ranging 
from eighteen shillings to twenty-five shillings for the large body of 
general workers, and they are higher in these trades only among those 
skilled men who, through the strength of their organisations, have 
created an artificial scarcity of their labour, and who, by limiting the 
number of apprentices, &c., have protected their members against 
that free competition which is the ideal of the Free Traders. It is 
therefore clear that practically in all cases where British wages are 
high, they are not high owing to Free Trade, but in spite of Free 
Trade—that they are high in consequence of Protection given in some 
form or other. 

Free Trade, free competition, has not only the effect of levelling 
down wages to the level of the lowest wages of competing countries, 
but of converting our highly skilled and highly paid workers into 
badly paid unskilled labourers. This process was excellently described 
by one of our Free Traders, Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., an unwilling witness 
to the effectiveness of foreign Protection in creating unemployment 
and ill-paid employment in Great Britain, in a paper which he read 
before the recent Free Trade Congress. He stated : 

The nationalistic Protectionist politician decrees that a portion of the capital 
and labour of his country shall be diverted to particular industries. These 
industries come into existence. The articles invariably selected for a protective 
taxation are the particular articles which we English are supplying in the 
greatest quantities, and apparently with the greatest profit to ourselves. Thus 
one British manufacturer after another has seen many of his markets restricted, 
and some lost entirely. He has seen that foreign Protectionist Governments, 
by the imposition of Protectionist tariffs, not only determine the distribution 
of capital and the employment of labour in their own country, but in our country 
too. In their own country they do this ina manner which their fellow-country- 
men approve, as apparently to their advantage ; but as regards our country 
they do it in a manner which is certainly an immediate, and sometimes a 
permanent, injury to individuals and individual trades; and their express and 
avowed object is to injure. . . . The direction of our activities has therefore 
been in considerable part determined by the action of others, and that the 
deliberately hostile action of Protectionist States. 


Foreigners determine, indeed, whether British workers should 
grow wheat in the sunshine or raise coal in the bowels of the earth, 
whether they should produce delicate manufactures and earn thirty-five 
shillings a week or load and unload goods at the docks and earn 
starvation wages. 

Foreign tariffs are graduated in accordance with the labour con- 
tained in the various articles imported. For instance, the duties on 
cotton yarn are low, those on coarse cotton cloth are higher, and those 
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on fine cotton goods are highest. Thus foreign tariffs give a progres- 
sive protection not to the capitalist, as we have been told, but to 
national labour. In consequence of this arrangement of foreign 
tarifis their effect is to shut out of protected countries our highly 
finished articles and to let in raw materials and those coarse 
articles of manufacture which are produced by coarse and ill-paid 
labour. 

I will give an example of the effect of foreign tariffs which should 
interest Free Traders. Jam and pickles are two articles the growing 
exportation of which has triumphantly been pointed out by our 
Free Traders as an evidence of the success of Free Trade. Mr. 
Winston Churchill said in a speech which will be found on page 105 
of his book For Foreign Trade : ‘ “‘ Think,” Mr. Chamberlain said, “ of 
an Empire founded on jam and pickles.” But, gentlemen, I still 
believe that the country in which the superfine processes are performed 
is the country which possesses what may be called commercial leader- 
ship.’ The superfine process of making jam and pickles is carried 
on mainly by girls who earn on an average the pitiful wage of from 
eight shillings to ten shillings per week. 

If we study the list of our exportations to Germany, it appears 
that these consist mainly of raw materials and food, such as coal, 
gold, silver, copper, hides, wool, fish, and of manufactured articles of 
the coarsest kind, such as cotton and woollen yarn, unbleached cotton 
cloth, &c. Germany lets into her country chiefly Colonial and foreign 
raw products which come via England and the produce of our unskilled 
labour, whilst we buy from Germany chiefly fully manufactured 
articles produced by her skilled artisans. Thus the Anglo-German 
trade has the tendency to raise a large number of highly paid artisans 
in Germany and to degrade the highly skilled artisans of Great Britain 
to the ranks of unskilled labour. 

Foreign tarifis on the higher-grade articles produced by British 
workers lead in the first place to a restriction in our exports of these 
high-grade articles to foreign countries. The articles which used to 
be made in Great Britain for export are, in consequence of the tariff, 
made by our competitors. These obtain a monopoly in their protected 
markets, and when their production exceeds the requirements of their 
home market they invade with their surplus produce in the first 
place the market of Great Britain, which they can enter free of duty, 
and there they create additional unemployment among our skilled 
workers. Thus Free Trade causes more or less severe unemployment 
among the highly skilled workers of this country. 

The way in which foreign tariffs cause, firstly, unemployment 
among our skilled workers, whom they drive into the ranks of un- 
skilled labourers, and then bring about the decline and decay of our 
industries, is well described on pages xviii and lv of the Report on 
Depression of Trade, which states : 
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We are disposed to think that one of the chief agencies which have tended 
to perpetuate this state of things is the protective policy of so many foreign 
countries. The high prices which Protection secures to the producers within 
the protected area naturally stimulate production and impel them to engage 
in competition in foreign markets. The surplus production which cannot find 
a market at home is sent abroad, and in foreign markets undersells the com- 
modities produced under less artificial conditions. . . . We think that insuffi- 
ciency of employment is the most serious feature of the existing depression ; 
and it is an important, indeed an anxious, question whether, in the face of the 
ever-increasing invasion of our home markets by foreign productions admitted 
duty free, we shall be able to command a sufficiency of employment for our 
rapidly growing population. The great difficulty consists no longer as of old in 
the scarcity and dearness of the necessaries and conveniences of life, but in the 
struggle for an adequate share of that employment which affords to the great 
bulk of the population their only means of obtaining a title to a sufficiency of 
those necessaries and conveniences, however plentiful and cheap they may be. 
The effect upon this country of foreign tariffs and bounties is to narrow the 
market for our manufactures, and so to cramp the exercise of our industries and 
to arrest their growth, to render the employment of those engaged in them 
partial and irregular and very seriously to limit our total production of ex- 
changeable wealth. It is on many accounts impossible for those whose industry 
is thus checked to turn to the production of ‘something else’ which will be 
accepted in exchange, but primarily for the simple reason that those tariffs are 
now applied to almost every exportable product of British industry. Nor can 
any efforts of producers, however intelligent or energetic, lessen these difficulties ; 
for every improvement made by them is at once appropriated by their foreign 
competitors through the purchase of English machinery and the engagement 
for a time of English superintendents. On the contrary, it is inevitable 
that any industry which is engaged in a hopeless struggle against insuperable 
difficulties must sooner or later fall into a condition of languor and of decreasing 
ability to meet competition. Those engaged in it lose heart and hope ; capital 
and talent are gradually withdrawn from it ; and as it offers reduced remunera- 
tion and a diminished prospect of advancement to skilled labour, the quality of 
the labour employed in it tends continually to decline and its productions 
deteriorate. 


According to the theories of our Free Traders the labour displaced 
by free imports turns to ‘some more profitable employment.’ This 
is a ridiculous misstatement of facts. The floating capital put, let us 
say, into the woollen industry by way of a loan to a mill may be 
transferred to some more profitable branch without difficulty and 
without loss. It may, for instance, be used for financing a woollen 
mill in France, Germany, or the United States. The fixed capital 
invested in the buildings and machinery of British mills is largely 
lost through depreciation or through the closing of mills, and the 
workers who are dismissed do not turn to a more profitable employ- 
ment, but drift into the ranks of unskilled and casual labour. 
After trying in vain to find work at other mills, the dismissed 
weavers take up any odd job. They become porters, general 
labourers, dock labourers, carmen, &c. Some’ sell bootlaces in the 
street and become loafers. Many of those who are young and strong 


emigrate. 
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The constant creation of unskilled labour in Great Britain causes a 
great superfluity of thatlabour. It causesa constant underbidding of 
workers and a decline of wages among these workers not merely to the 
level of competing countries, but to the minimum level of subsistence— 
to the starvation level. The consequence of this state of affairs is that 
the wages for unskilled labour are considerably lower in Great Britain 
than they are in Germany. According to the last report of our Consul 
at Frankfort, the German chemical industries are transferring their 
works to Great Britain not only because of the Patent Law but more 
especially because the chemical manufacturers have discovered that 
general wages are lower in Great Britain than they are in Germany. 
In its last report the Berlin Chamber of Commerce complained that the 
ready-made clothes trade was leaving Berlin for London because 
wages are lower over here than they are in Germany. The Free 
Traders who, desiring to extol the blessings of Protection, tell us that 
clothes are cheaper in Great Britain than they are in Germany or the 
United States, omit to say that these cheap British clothes are only 
too often made by sweated labour. 

Wages are lowest and poverty is greatest among our unskilled 
workers, who, as dock labourers, porters, carters, &c., live not on 
production, but on trade, and especially on our foreign trade. Free 
Trade replaces our home trade by foreign trade; it converts the 
regularly employed skilled productive worker into a casually employed 
and miserably paid trader’s help, a two-legged beast of burden ; and 
it is a poor consolation for us to contemplate and admire the great 
growth of our foreign trade, a growth which is due to the decay of 
part of our industries. Our manufacturing industries must have a 
market somewhere. Before the time when Free Trade had destroyed 
our agriculture, our manufactured articles were exchanged for British 
corn and meat, and our foreign trade was small. Since our agriculture 
has decayed, British manufactures have to be exchanged for American 
corn and meat. Through the ruin of our agriculture our foreign 
trade has become large, and ‘ Look at our prosperity !’ ‘ Enormous 
foreign trade!’ ‘Great Britain is rolling in wealth!’ cries the Free 
Trader. 

It must be doubted whether we were wise in lightly throwing 
away the security of our prosperous and expansible home market in 
order to gain scattered and precarious foreign markets, especially 
as international crises, which occur periodically and which seem 
unavoidable, such as the one through which we are passing at present, 
affect far more severely the very sensitive foreign than the sturdy 
home trade, especially when the home trade is protected by well- 
devised tarifis. Our exports to protected countries consist of raw 
materials, such as coal, hides, clay, &c., of coarse, partly manufactured 
goods, such as yarn and unbleached cotton cloth, and of fully manu- 
factured articles. The raw materials and the partly manufactured 
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articles which we export are necessaries to foreign nations, and they 
are largely bought in good and in bad times, but many of our fully 
manufactured goods are luxuries to foreigners. For instance, an 
American who wants a suit of genuine Harris tweed will gladly pay 
two or three pounds more in times of great prosperity, but he will 
buy a cheaper American tweed suit in bad times. The same applies 
to machinery and many other fully manufactured articles of expor- 
tation. In good times, when everyone is making money and cost is 
not counted, foreigners may cheerfully pay more for British than for 
domestic productions, and the protective tariff becomes ineffective. 
But in bad times British exports, and especially exports of fully 
manufactured articles which are luxuries to protected foreign nations, 
are cut off as with a knife. Then the protective tariff becomes a 
prohibitive tariff. In times of international depression our industries 
can no longer export freely, the British home market becomes over- 
stocked with goods which cannot be sold abroad, prices fall, and, in 
addition, foreign surplus manufactures are sold in Great Britain at 
whatever they will fetch and depress prices still further. And whilst 
our ‘consumers,’ the men with money in their pockets, rejoice at the 
cheapness of things, our producers are thrown out of work by the 
hundred thousand, and unemployment means distress and starvation 
for them because the majority of our workers receive such low wages 
that they cannot save much for a rainy day. They pawn their 


belongings, break up their homes to provide food and fuel, and desti- 
tution becomes terribly prevalent. 

The different standpoints and interests of consumers and pro- 
ducers during times of depression are well described in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade. We read on page xi 
of that Report : 


Those who may be said to represent the producer have mainly dwelt upon 
the restriction, and on the absence of profit, in their respective businesses. It 
is from this class, and more especially from the employers of labour, that the 
complaints chiefly proceed. On the other hand, those classes of the population 
who derive their incomes from foreign investments or from property not directly 
connected with productive industries, appear to have little ground of complaint ; 
on the contrary, they have profited by the remarkably low prices of many 
commodities. 


Unfortunately, our Free Traders look at our economic problem 
chiefly from the point of view of the trader and of the moneyed private 
purchaser. They take a greater interest in our foreign trade, which 
is carried on by the few, than in our domestic production, which is 
carried on by the million. They take a greater interest in the cheap- 
ness of ‘ commodities ’ than in the welfare of those men who produce 
them. 

Free Traders have the boldness to assert that there is much less 
unemployment in Great Britain than in protected countries such as 
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the United States and Germany. I shall prove that unemployment 
has become chronic in Great Britain, in consequence of the policy of 
Free Trade which places cheapness above happiness, private vrofit 
above national power and security, and goods above men; which 
sacrifices the producer to the consumer, and the health and strength 
of the nation to the ‘ profit’ made in foreign trade. I shall prove 
that in no industrial country in the world is there such widespread 
and such permanent unemployment as in Great Britain, and that the 
prevalence of that widespread unemployment coincides with the 
rise of Free Trade. 

Adam Smith wrote in his Wealth of Nations : 

The most decisive mark of the prosperity of any country is the increase of 
the number of its inhabitants. . . . The value of children is the greatest of all 
encouragements to marry. . . . The demand for men, like that for any other 
commodity, necessarily regulates the production of men; quickens it when it 
goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances too fast. 

Translating Adam Smith’s epigrams into modern language, I would 
state: The chief cause of emigration is unemployment and ill-paid 
employment. Workers migrate from countries where employment 
is bad to countries where employment is good. Hence the state of 
employment in a country may best be measured by the emigration 
and immigration returns.—Before the introduction of Free Trade 
emigration from Great Britain was small. Since the introduction of 
Free Trade about 12,000,000 British people have left this country, and 
- of these about 10,000,000 people have remained in the United States 
and in our Colonies. Lately emigration from this country has been 
growing at an alarming rate. Net emigration from Great Britain— 
that is, emigration minus immigration—amounted in 1900 to 71,188, 
and, steadily rising every year, it increased to 139,365 in 1905 and 
to 237,204 in 1907. The significance of these figures can be seen only 
by comparison. The Boer war, which lasted three years, cost 20,000 
lives. One may therefore say that in 1907 Great Britain lost a Boer 
war every month. Can Free Traders point to any other industrial 
country where emigration has taken place on a scale similar to that 
from Great Britain ? 

Free Trade means cheapness—especially cheap labour, cheap men. 
Our record emigration has been caused by record unemployment. 
Most of our 10,000,000 emigrants have passed through the ranks of 
the unemployed. Free Trade has meant widespread, acute, and 
permanent unemployment for our workers. 7 

Whilst people emigrate from Great Britain by the hundred thou- 
sand, immigration is habitually far greater than emigration not only 
in the United States, but also in Germany, although the German 
population increases by more than 900,000 a year, whilst ours increases 
only by about 400,000 a year. The demand for men regulates the 
supply of men. Whilst our population leaves this country in rapidly 
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increasing numbers, in a veritable flight as from a stricken land, 
workers from the neighbouring countries migrate every year by the 
hundred thousand into Germany, where they find temporary work ; 
for Germany suffers, as a rule, not from unemployment, but from a 
scarcity of workers. In 1906 600,000 foreign workers migrated into 
Germany, and in 1907 the number was even greater. During the 
last few years, the United States have found work for more than a 
million immigrants every year. Nevertheless, our Free Traders have 
the courage to assert that unemployment is habitually greater 
in the United States and in Germany than it is in Great Britain. 

Let us now look at our emigration from the financial point of view. 
Parents and the community jointly bring up children at very heavy 
expense, and their emigration at a time when they might repay the 
cost of their upbringing by useful work means in the first place the 
loss of the cost of their upbringing to their parents and to the com- 
munity. If we estimate the cost of bringing up a child at 200/., it will 
be seen that Great Britain has, since 1846, lost through emigration 
2,000,000,000/., and, in 1907 alone, she lost 47,000,000/. in that 
way. We are not man-eating cannibals, still we are paying for our 
foreign imports with the flesh and blood of our best citizens. The 
Moloch of Free Trade demands a yearly sacrifice of men. Nations 
which choose to rely for their food on foreign countries, and which 
cannot export a sufficient quantity of manufactures to pay for them, 
have to export men. Men are the largest of our ‘ invisible exports,’ 
but these are never mentioned by our Free Traders when they explain 
to us how our foreign imports are paid for. Since the introduction 
of Free Trade we have presented foreign countries and our Colonies 
with 10,000,000 of our best workers, and we have saved to them the 
2,000,000,000/. which otherwise they would have had to spend in 
bringing them up from babyhood. Free Trade means cheapness. 
We pay a very high price for the cheapness of ‘ commodities.’ 

My calculation considers only the cost of bringing up children, 
and therefore greatly understates the actual loss which this country 
has suffered by the unnecessary emigration of millions of its inhabi- 
tants. The greatest wealth of a country lies not in the possession 
of coal, gold, a large foreign trade, bank balances, and shares, as the 
Free Traders try to make us believe, but in the productive labour of 
numerous well-employed and well-paid workers. Children when 
grown up become producers of wealth and become taxpayers as well. 
Our taxation amounts to about 6/. per head of population. Therefore 
every million emigrants means an additional taxation of 6,000,000/. 
to the taxpayers who are left behind. 

Our weakest industries were the first to suffer from the effects 
of Free Trade. Agriculture, and especially Irish agriculture, became , 
unprofitable. In 1846 Ireland had about 9,000,000 inhabitants. 
Now it has only about 4,500,000 inhabitants, notwithstanding the 
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rise of great manufacturing industries in Ulster which nourish several 
hundred thousand people. After rural Ireland came rural Scotland 
and England. Our agricultural labourers went to America by the 
hundred thousand. Our agriculturedecayed. Mr. Palgrave estimated 
in 1905 the loss of agricultural capital which this country has suffered 
at 1,700,000,000/., a sum which almost equals the sum total of our 
foreign investments. Then the canker of Free Trade attacked our 
manufacturing industries. Since our rural parts have been depopu- 
lated, our emigrants consist chiefly of industrial workers from the 
towns. Rural Ireland, which used to supply the largest quota of 
our emigrants, supplies now only a small portion, and the majority 
of Irish emigrants come now from industrial Ulster. 

Our emigrants not only weaken our home industry by diminishing 
the number of skilled workers, but they raise competitors to our 
home industries in foreign lands. Before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade, Mr. Thomas Edward Vickers said : ‘ There 
has been a great emigration from Sheffield to the United States. 
The emigrants to America remain there. The new steel industries 
of America will be chiefly established upon skill imported from Sheffield.’ 
A visit to the great steelworks of America will confirm the foregoing 
statement. An American author, Mr. Curtiss, wrote on the same 
subject : ‘ There cannot be the slightest doubt that the chief cause 
which has driven out of England so many of her skilled artisans, in- 
genious and enterprising citizens, has been that fiscal policy which 
reduces prices to the lowest level, which destroys profits, and, as 
profits disappear, drives down wages to starvation point.’ 

Free Trade, the policy of heartless mammonism, does not endea- 
vour to find a remedy for unemployment. The champions of Free 
Trade and profit comfort our unemployed worker with economic 
conundrums and feed him with statistics. They bid him behold our 
magnificent foreign trade and the increase in the income of other 
people, as shown by the Income-tax returns, instead of giving him 
work. ‘The only way by which to counteract the misleading teach- 
ings of the Tariff Reformers is to give the working man a solid 
grounding in the broad principles of political economy’ wrote the 
Free Trader of April 1908. Classical British political economy is the 
economy of the trader and of the capitalist. It is not the economy 
of the worker, the producer. 

Emigration or the workhouse are the two alternatives which 
the Free Traders offer to our displaced workers. But emigration is no 
remedy for the fearful amount of unemployment and consequent 
poverty which Free Trade has created. The Royal Commission on 
Labour reported on this point : 


Depressions of trade produce a relative superfluity of labour for a longer or 
shorter time. Where an industry is declining without any apparent hope of 
recovery the temporary condition passes into the permanent. In such an 
industry the supply of labour may be permanently in excess of the demand, 
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unless it drift away in equal measure elsewhere. . . . Emigration may be a 
remedy in certain cases, but one serious objection to it from the present point 
of view is that the shiftless and incapable are not fit to emigrate ; and if the 
emigrants are to be drawn from the better class, this is in effect to remove the 
more capable in order to lighten the competition of the less capable. 


Free Trade, after having created widespread unemployment and 
poverty in Great Britain leads to the deterioration of the workers and 
of the race. Free Trade is converting Great Britain into a country 
dotted with workhouses and peopled with paupers. Free Trade 
has had an effect upon our industries similar to that which the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots has had upon the industries of France. 
The former was as criminally foolish as the latter, and the chief 
difference is that Free Trade was a mistake on an incomparably 
larger—indeed, a gigantic scale. 

Through unemployment and hunger the workers of Great Britain 
have been compelled to become the champion strike-breakers to all 
Continental countries. Whenever there is a great strike on the 
Continent, British unemployed workers are successfully called upon 
to act as blacklegs. On the 9th of September, 1908, at the Trade 
Union Congress, Mr. J. Sexton pointed out that 
whenever there was a dispute on the Continent, England was made a recruiting 
ground of blacklegs on behalf of the employers. Thousands of Englishmen had 
been sent to Germany and Sweden on this disgraceful business. Many of them 
were strong and capable workmen, driven to accept anything in the way of a 
job by the pangs of hunger. Unemployment, therefore, was the root of the evil, 
and that problem must be solved. 


Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., said : 


There was a time when British trade unionists were held in high esteem 
upon the Continent ; but at Antwerp recently, during a strike, he saw a bill 
upon the walls which described a worker from this country as a ‘ British louse.’ 
When they were described in that way it was time they made some effort to 
remove the cause of offence. Only this year over two thousand men had been 
sent from England to the far north of Sweden to take the place of the dock 
labourers there. 


The foregoing extracts are taken from the official report of the 
Congress. Strike-breaking is apparently becoming an increasingly 
important British industry. Through permanent and widespread 
unemployment the British workers, who used to be the proud aristo- 
crats, are being degraded to the place of pariahs, among the workers 
of Europe, as was pointed out to them at the Socialist Congress at 
Stuttgart. The tree is known by its fruit, and Free Trade is known 
by its result. 

Will fiscal reform, the deliberate protection of British labour, 
improve employment, raise wages, and better the conditions of our 
workers? I have no doubt that it will. The foregoing sketch shows 
that the condition of our workers, asmall minority excluded, is habitu- 
ally very bad. It can scarcely be worse than it is at present when 
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unemployment has grown to an unparalleled extent. Besides, the 
experience of other countries, especially Germany, shows that fiscal 
reform improves employment, and improved employment will mean 
better wages. Fiscal reform will certainly also mean better profits 
for our manufacturers, as the Free Traders so often point out; but as 
wages are paid out of profits, wages can be large only when profits are 
large. It is vain to expect large wages in unprofitable, stagnant, or 
decaying industries. Many of our manufacturers have lost heart 
through a long series of losses which free imports have caused to 
them. The first effect of fiscal reform will be a moral one. It will 
give new courage to our manufacturers and stimulate enterprise. 

Free Traders have told us that it is unscientific to protect the 
British workers by means of a tariff against the fearful sufferings 
which are being inflicted upon them by foreign tariffs. I am afraid 
our Free Traders are insufficiently acquainted with their text-books, 
and I would draw the attention of our Free Trade professors to the follow- 
ing passage which occurs in Book V., chapter IV., paragraph 6, of 
John Stuart Mill’s Political Economy : ‘A country cannot be expected 
to renounce the power of taxing foreigners unless foreigners will in 
return practise towards itself the same forbearance. The only mode 
in which a country can save itself from being a loser by the revenue 
duties imposed by other countries on its commodities is to impose 
corresponding revenue duties on theirs.’ 

During sixty years Great Britain has followed an unnational 
economic policy, a policy which benefits the consumer, the merchant, 
and the capitalist. Her standpoint and outlook have been those of a 
petty and petty-minded tradesman. Her ideal has been the pursuit 
of ‘ profit’ in the sense which the tradesman attaches to the word. 
Her motto has been that unworthy tradesman’s motto of Cobden, in 
which he summed up the essence of Free Trade : ‘ Buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.’ Only the purchaser, the man with 
money, was to be considered. Nobody cared what became of the 
producers, the workers. Nobody cared what became of the nation 
and the Empire. 

The dawn of a new era is breaking. Great Britain’s economic 
policy of the future will no longer be the policy of the narrow-minded 
shopkeeper. Her economic policy will be guided by statesmanlike 
considerations. It will be a national and an Imperial policy. It will 
protect British workers against unfair foreign competition, and it will 
endeavour to secure for them regular work with good wages. It will 
endeavour to re-create the industries which Free Trade has destroyed. 
It will strive to strengthen the Mother Country, to consolidate the 
Empire, and to elevate and unite the race. It will place the welfare 
of the people above the profit of the moneyed individual, and its 
watchword will be ‘ British work for British workers.’ 


J. Exvtis BARKER. 
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Tue law is full of inconsistencies, anomalies and inequalities amounting 
almost to absurdities. . . . It is desirable, in my judgment, . . . to express the 
conviction which has forced itself upon me that permanent separation without 
divorce has a direct tendency to encourage immorality. . . . There is, further, 
broad and very serious ground upon which the operation of these orders is open 
to question, having regard to the very large extent to which they are being 
obtained, namely at the rate of over 7000 a year. . . . The direct tendency of 
these orders appears to be to encourage immorality and to produce deplorable 
results. . . . From what I have pointed out there appears to be good reason for 
reform. Srr GorELL Barnes, 
President of the Divorce Court. 


WHEN in pronouncing judgment in the famous case of Dodd v. Dodd 
on the 27th of April 1906, the President of our Divorce Court thus 
expressed his opinion of the existing law of divorce and law of separa- 
tion, and afterwards went on to point out both directly and indirectly 
how urgently reform is needed if the prosperity and happiness of the 
English nation are to obtain, he was loudly applauded by a vast 
section of the community, though perhaps as many differed from him. 
The great body of the clergy, unwilling to agree with, yet unable 
conscientiously to differ from him, remained mute; perhaps a dozen, 
including Canon Jephson, Rector of St. John’s, Walworth ; and Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, the well-known police court missionary, alone having 
the temerity openly to support him up toa certain point. On the other 
hand nearly all the thinking body of the laity who had pondered the 
question of divorce law reform seriously and dispassionately, unham- 
pered by illogical scrupulosity, agreed whole-heartedly with Sir Gorell 
Barnes’s views. In particular our leading barristers, solicitors and 
London magistrates were pra. tically unanimous in acknowledging the 
wisdom of his observations. The more influential of the London and 
provincial newspapers, too, without exception supported him. Since 
then circumstances have arisen, indeed circumstances of the sort are 
arising almost daily, that tend more and more to prove how accurately 
Sir Gorell Barnes had gauged the depth of the injustice of the divorce 
299 
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and separation laws which obtain in this country to-day, when he 
pronounced those laws to be ‘full of inconsistencies, anomalies and 
inequalities amounting almost to absurdities.’ As a natural outcome 
the great majority of our serious thinkers are now determined that 
radical alterations in the English laws of divorce and separation shall 
be effected as soon as possible. 

Let us consider, in the first place, how the law stands to-day, 
that is to say how it has stood since in 1857 the famous Matrimonial 
Causes Act was brought in by the Attorney-General of that time, Sir 
Richard Bethell, and passed in the face of strenuous opposition. Mr. 
G. L. Hardy, and other well-known authorities in whose statements 
implicit confidence can be placed, have told us that until the year 
1857 it was actually, and not theoretically, impossible in England 
to obtain a divorce a vinculo matrimonii save by private Act of Parlia- 
ment. Prior to that time second marriages without divorce, also 
misconduct, were of almost as common occurrence as the birth of 
illegitimate children ; and though in the statute book polygamy came 
under the heading of felony, it was looked upon very lightly indeed. 
To pass a private Act for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, civil 
proceedings for damages had first to be taken and judgment re- 
covered in one of the ordinary courts, and consequently the rule that 
one law holds good for the rich, another for the poor, obtained in an 
even greater degree than it does now in connection with divorce. 
The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857, however, amended the law that 
then existed by constituting a new court. To this court was given 
the power of exclusive jurisdiction in England—not in Scotland or 
Ireland—in matters matrimonial, with authority to decree in certain 
cases the dissolution of a marriage. At the same time it established 
a court of record to which it gave the designation, ‘the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes.’ Then as time went on, and it 
became obvious that yet further changes were very seriously needed, 
the Judicature Act of 1873 succeeded, in the face of almost fanatical 
opposition, in abolishing entirely the Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes by vesting in the new High Court of Justice the juris- 
diction that the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes had 
exercised, and assigning it to the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice. What we have now, therefore, 
is not a separate court at all, but the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice sitting in Divorce. In view 
of the plea about to be advanced in favour of divorce as opposed to 
separation, which, as it does not allow of remarriage, necessarily 
enforces celibacy, it is well that this should be remembered. 

If we take it, then, as most of us assuredly must, that the tendency 
of the age, and the tendency therefore of public opinion, is in favour 
of a higher standard of general morality ; that the foundation of all 
divorce laws must consequently be based upon restraint; that no 
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law of divorce should be so lenient as to militate against the great 
principle of marriage, or so harsh as to bring the principle of marriage 
into indifference and disrepute, we at once come face to face with the 
grave problem, Ought we, or ought we not, in our alleged advanced 
stage of civilisation and enlightenment, to afford greater facility for 
divorce with a legal right to remarry, as opposed to legal separation 
which compels celibacy ? 

Ask almost any ecclesiastic to express an opinion upon the subject, 
and immediately you will be met with the retort, ‘How can the 
point be argued when the Church distinctly lays it down that what 
God hath joined together no man may put asunder?’ But has it 
never occurred to such stone-wall dogmatists that the conditions 
under which we live to-day differ wholly and entirely from the con- 
ditions which prevailed when Cranmer and his associates compiled 
the Church of England Book of Common Prayer? Has it never 
struck them that practically it was without the bounds of possibility 
that the compilers of the Prayer Book could in the least foresee the 
conditions that would obtain four centuries or so after their death ? 
Indeed we have but to refer to the Prayer Book to see that in very 
many instances modern marriage fails in every way to fulfil the funda- 
mental purposes for which matrimony was instituted. Marriage was 
ordained, we read in the Prayer Book, for a threefold purpose : first, 
for the procreation of children ; secondly, for the avoidance of sin ; 
thirdly, for mutual society and sympathy. Does the Church lay 
stress, did it ever lay stress, upon any one of those three conditions 
more than upon the remaining two? If not, then it becomes clear 
that when matrimony no longer tends towards the avoidance of sin— 
when, on the contrary, it aids and abets sin, which happens when 
either wife or husband becomes guilty of habitual misconduct—or 
when it no longer in any way exists for mutual society or sympathy 
(which is the case when either wife or husband becomes incurably 
insane, or a habitual inebriate, or a confirmed victim to the drug habit, 
or is sentenced to a long term of imprisonment) one of the main reasons 
for which the marriage was made is at an end. Consequently under 
any one or more of those circumstances the sooner the bondage— 
being now an involuntary bondage and therefore hypocritical—is put 
an end to and the parties are permitted to remarry, if so inclined, 
the better for the prosperity of both, and, more important still, the 
better for the happiness of the children, if there be any, and there- 
fore of posterity. 

The question of legal separation, however, is the one with which 
this paper intends to deal more expressly. “Before coming to the 
important subject, let us consider carefully some of the more vital 
points in the law of divorce in England, and afterwards contrast them 
with the more important points in the law of separation. What, 
then, are a husband’s rights, and what are a wife’s rights? To begin 
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with, a man is at liberty to divorce his wife, deprive her of the privi- 
lege of ever again seeing her children, and leave her without home or 
alimony—in other words let her starve—if he can prove to the satis- 
faction of a judge and jury that on a single occasion she has been 
guilty of misconduct. Can a wife divorce her husband for the same 
cause, that is to say for misconduct only? We know quite well that 
she cannot. If she can prove that he has committed misconduct she 
may apply to a magistrate for a separation order, which means that 
when she has obtained it she herself will not be at liberty to marry 
again until the husband from whom she is separated is dead. 
Neither, naturally, will he be free to remarry. Also it means that 
the husband will be ordered to support her by paying her a proportion, 
generally a third or a fourth part, of his income or earnings ; though 
whether he will ever do so may be problematic. In addition, the 
fact of the wife’s having secured a separation order ipso facto prevents 
her from ever afterwards obtaining a divorce. A woman anxious to 
divorce her husband must prove not merely that he has been guilty 
of misconduct—though, as shown, misconduct alone on her part 
gives him the right to divorce her—but that he has, in addition to 
committing misconduct, been guilty either of cruelty towards her 
(the definition of ‘ cruelty’ for this purpose being ‘such conduct as 
would cause injury to health ’) or else guilty of wilfully deserting her 
for a period of not less than two years. Pending the trial of the suit 
the husband is, by the common law, entitled to the custody of the 
child or children, even though one or more of such children be still at 
the mother’s breast. This right to the custody of the child or children, 
pending the trial of the suit, can be set aside ‘ only when some good 
cause is shown for depriving the father of that right.’ In addition, 
though a divorced husband loses custody of the children, he may 
obtain an order of the court giving him periodical access to them, 
and may even have them to stay with him from time to time. The 
law grants neither of these privileges to a divorced wife. 

Then, though in Scotland a divorce is almost invariably granted 
if both wife and husband are proved guilty of misconduct—in the 
same way that in Scotland, since the Reformation, a divorce may be 
obtained if either wife or husband be proved guilty of misconduct only— 
in England, under similar circumstances, a divorce is rarely granted. 
We have seen that the law of divorce is framed wholly, and quite 
unjustly, in favour of the husband. As though by way of com- 
pensation, the Act of 1895, which empowered magistrates to grant 
separation orders, is framed entirely in the wife’s favour. For, in the 
terms of that Act, a wife may obtain a separation order for aggravated 
assault by her husband ; or for serious assault for which the husband 
has been fined not less than five pounds, or for which he has been 
imprisoned for not less than two months; or for desertion; or for 
persistent cruelty and neglect. The husband cannot obtain a separation 
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order to relieve him of his wife even if she commit all these offences. 
With regard to the separations known as judicial separations, and 
confined to the divorce court, the wife again benefits unfairly, for, if 
anxious to injure her husband, she has merely to obtain an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights. Should the husband disobey it, as he 
probably will, he is then and there deemed guilty of desertion, and 
the wife may at once obtain a judicial separation from him which will 
prevent his marrying again while she is alive. A minor, though by 
no means unimportant, point in this connection is that after a wife 
has obtained a separation order she may be forced to wait a month 
before any proportion of the alimony due to her need be paid. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that in cases where the wife was dependent 
solely upon her husband this needless postponement of payment may 
prove to be an unconscionable hardship. 

The foregoing are but a few of the more glaringly unjust of all the 
clauses in the laws of divorce and of separation of which cognisance 
should be taken. As these laws obtain to-day, the granting of a sepa- 
ration order is tantamount to granting an order to enforce compulsory 
celibacy until the death of husband or wife, separation being to all in- 
tents divorce without freedom to remarry. Could any law prove a greater 
and more direct incentive to habitual immorality? Seeing that some 7000 
separation orders are granted annually, and that, according to statistics 
down to the year 1906, no fewer than 72,537 such orders had been granted 
under the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act of 1895 (the 
Act which Sir Gorell Barnes condemned in no equivocal terms) we may 
assume the number of separation orders granted between the end of 
1906 and the present time to have been on the same scale, approxi- 
mately. This means that we shall be within the mark if we add a 
further 7000 or so, thus bringing the total number of separation 
orders, granted since the Act came into force, to very nearly 80,000. 
Consequently since the year 1895 some 80,000 married men and 
women have been compelled by law to live the lives of celibates. 
Nor does the evil necessarily end there, for well we know that many 
women of the wealthier classes, desirous of being separated from their 
husbands but anxious to avoid publicity and possible scandal, obtain 
private deeds of separation, which private deeds debar them from 
remarrying during the husband’s lifetime just as rigorously as a 
police court order prevents remarriage. 

To refer again to statistics before continuing, we find that, accord- 
ing to certain official figures obtainable, there are in England and 
Wales at this moment just under 124,000 persons certified as insane, 
of whom over 48 per cent. are married. This means that to-day ap- 
proximately 60,000 persons, many of them quite young, are, through 
the insanity of their partners, debarred for ever from the happiness 
of matrimony. With reference to these persons certified as insane, we 
shall of course be told by the opponents of reform that a proportion 
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of them may one day recover, for which reason it would be wrong 
to allow the sane partner to remarry. But surely in face of the irre- 
futable evidence we have that lunacy among almost every class is 
largely on the increase, is it not a monstrous injustice to the nation 
that persons once certified as insane should in any circumstances 
again be permitted to help to propagate the race? In cases so far- 
reaching, and of such vital importance, ought we not to set, sentiment 
entirely aside and consider what is likely to prove to be for the greatest 
good of the greatest number? Even Mr. Gladstone, who so vigorously 
denounced the Act of 1857, remarked during the great debate in that 
year that ‘We have many causes more fatal (than misconduct) to 
the great obligations of marriage—disease, idiocy, crime involving 
punishment for life—which, if the bond be dissoluble, might be urged 
as a reason for divorce.’ Indeed, when we again recall the Prayer 
Book’s frank assertion that matrimony was ordained ‘for mutual 
society and sympathy,’ it comes near to being grotesque that habitual 
inebriety, insanity, incurable disease, sentence of long imprisonment, 
long desertion—as when & man marries an unsuspecting girl, 
deserting he: soon after the ceremony to disappear in some remote 
part of the world, thus leaving her with neither home nor-money, 
a thing that has happened many hundreds of times—should, 
together with several other reasonable causes that will readily suggest 
themselves, one and all be pronounced by the great body of the clergy, 
and by other well-meaning persons, to afford no ground whatever for 
divorce. 

England and some of her colonies are almost the only Protestant 
countries which still adhere to the theory that misconduct alone in 
the wife should render her liable to be divorced, but that misconduct 
alone in the husband should not equally render him liable. The 
argument against the adoption of equal justice for the sexes in this 
respect is that the husband, by committing misconduct, cannot 
affect his children, but that the wife’s misconduct might affect them. 
All, however, who argue thus, presumably forget that the man’s mis- 
conduct may affect somebody els®’s children, also that his misconduct 
ipso facto makes him an accomplice, and that therefore he ought in 
common justice to be liable to the same penalty that the wife becomes 
liable to under such conditions. For we must assume, and assuredly 
it is to be hoped, that we have progressed in our sense of equity since 
the beginning of the last century, when, in the year 1801, the House 
of Lords solemnly declared that unless a woman’s reconciliation with 
her husband was ‘ neither to be expected nor desired’ she ought not 
to be entitled to a divorce under any consideration, but that a husband 
ought to be entitled to a divorce whether or not his reconciliation with 
his wife were ‘expected or desired’! Some two centuries ago a famous 
judge pronounced this grave dictum : ‘ Nothing is law,’ he said, ‘ wh ch 
is not reason.’ Yet to-day the laws of divorce and of separation 
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flaunt their unreasonablenes; in our faces by going so far as to 
punish more severely a husband convicted of misconduct only, than 
a husband convicted of misconduct coupled with cruelty or desertion. 
This it does by making it possible for a man to be divorced, and con- 
sequently left at liberty to remarry, if convicted of misconduct and 
either cruelty or desertion ; but only possible for him to be legally 
separated, which does not leave him free to marry again, if convicted 
of misconduct only. 

It may be argued by the supporters of the existing law that greater 
facility for divorce cannot be required, seeing that in England and 
Wales we have but five hundred or so actual divorces a year, upon 
an average. The reason we have comparatively so few divorces, 
however, is not that many married men and women do not crave for 
divorce—the enormous number of separation orders applied for alone 
proves that—but that the machinery of the law of divorce is so com- 
plicated and that though the cost of obtaining a divorce is no longer 
800/. or so, as was the case before the passing of the Act of 1857, it 
still is not possible to obtain a decree for much less than 100/.; 
while in addition, as all divorce suits must be tried in London, still 
further expense has to be entailed by the litigants. In further proof 
it may be mentioned that in those European countries where com- 
pulsory celibacy is not, as in England—not in Scotland—deemed 
likely to promote morality, the number of divorce decrees granted 
exceeds by a large proportion the number of separation orders. Indeed, 
in Sweden, a country where the divorce laws are probably as lenient 
as those of any civilised nation, the proportion of divorces per thousand 
marriages is lower than in Holland, a country that, with the exception 
of England, has the strictest divorce laws of any in Europe. 

To describe in detail here, or even enumerate, all the inconsistencies 
of the English divorce and separation laws would take far too long, 
and might in addition prove wearisome. At the present time divorce 
in England may truly be said to be a ‘ perquisite’ of the husband, 
separation a ‘ perquisite ’ of the wife; in the same way that to-day 
& married woman is in the eye of the English law merely the man’s 
chattel. One of the most glaring, perhaps, of the law’s injustices is con- 
tained in the clause which does not permit a wife to divorce a husband 
from whom she has obtained a maintenance order on the ground of 
desertion, when, later, he is proved guilty of misconduct in addition 
to the desertion.' An impression prevalent among a great body of 


? A question of divorce law of such grave social importance that three judges had 
refused to decide it without the assistance of three others, was recently considered 
by a full Court of Appeal consisting of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Moulton, Farwell, Buckley, and Kennedy. A woman was deserted 
by her husband in 1905, and obtained a separation order at the Lambeth Police Court 
in March 1907. The husband did not pay her the weekly sum ordered by the 
magistrate, and she petitioned for a divorce last year. Although the husband’s 
misconduct was proved, Mr. Justice Bucknill! decided jthat the separation order 
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the general community is that, when a petition is filed for divorce, 
the petitioner has filed it in order to clear his name, or to restore self- 
respect, or else out of spite, jealousy, or revenge. Questioned upon this 
point, a legal practitioner of considerable experience replied that 
‘nine out of ten, or I might say almost ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
of the fierce fights in the divorce court are fought for money, and not 
for reputation or any other reason of the kind.’ The desire for alimony 
he maintains to be, in the majority of cases, the true reason most 
of the women who try to get divorced bring their actions. 


When a wife divorces her husband (he said in reply to further inquiry), the 
courts allow her a proportion of her husband’s income as perpetual alimony. ... 
These arrangements are made in chambers, and the public hear nothing about 
them, but all the same they account for most of the hard swearing and 
extravagant briefing which characterise the more famous cases in the divorce 
courts. . . . The consideration may not apply in a few of the most celebrated 
Society cases, where both parties are rich in their own right, but in the bulk of 
instances it is the only incentive to litigation. 


Which demonstrates once more the injustice of the existing law in 
so often granting separation orders when what is needed is complete 
divorce. 

It was the House of Lords that in 1857 rejected the clause which, 
had it remained in the Bill then before Parliament, would have rendered 
a husband convicted of misconduct in what the lawyers call ‘the 
conjugal residence ’ liable to be divorced on that ground alone, that 
is to say without its being necessary to prove him in addition guilty 
of cruelty or of desertion. Thus it comes that to-day a husband 
may be guilty of misconduct with any number of women, and still 
the wife is powerless to sue for divorce as she would be if her 
husband, without committing misconduct, were deliberately to 
attempt to cause her some grievous physical injury, or to torture 
her, or to attempt even to murder her. Setting all sentiment, 
prejudice, and personal feeling aside, could any law be much more 
ironical than this ? 

What reforms, then, are needed? Let me endeavour to point 
out some of the more important changes that almost all our leading 
authorities upon the question are unanimous in declaring ought at 


debarred the wife from ever obtaining a divorce, holding that the husband’s desertion 
ceased from the date of the order which released him from the obligation to live with 
his wife. Mr. G. F. Emery, who represented the wife, argued that the magistrate’s 
order did not exclude the plea of desertion, but was rather evidence of desertion upon 
which the High Court must act. He traced the whole history of divorce in England 
in order to prove his point. The woman appealed in formé pauperis, but the 
Attorney-General opposed the appeal, contending that a non-cohabitation order was 
not appropriate to cases of desertion, and should be limited to cases of cruelty. The 
problem is one of the most important that have come up for consideration in 
connexion with divorce for many years past, but, as I write, the Court of Appeal 
reserves judgment. 
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once to be effected. One of our most dependable and far-seeing 
lawyers in the past, Chancellor Eldon, remarked upon a memorable 
occasion that there could be ‘no reason why a woman should not 
be as much entitled to a divorce as a man is,’ meaning that the law 
of divorce ought to apply equally to man and wife. Separation, 
inasmuch as it renders remarriage illegal during the lifetime of both 
partners, and therefore enforces celibacy that makes for immorality 
often of the worst kind, should be swept away entirely. Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, the police-court missionary already mentioned, when ques- 
tioned upon this point replied, ‘I agree that it would be better to 
grant divorce rather than separation’; Canon Jephson, of Walworth, 
that ‘separation orders, as granted by magistrates in a police-court, 
are a most fruitful source of evil in this district,’ adding, ‘I think 
judicial separations cause a most terrible injury to the community, 
and I know it is a terrible thing to be tied to a brute of a husband.’ 
Mr. Plowden, the Metropolitan police magistrate, when asked the 
same question, answered that to all intents his views were identical 
with the sentiments expressed by Sir Gorell Barnes, who, as we have 
seen, is strongly of opinion that separation without divorce has a 
direct tendency to encourage immorality. Mr. Plowden thinks too 
that if divorce were to be granted on reasonable grounds—reasonable 
grounds being, in his opinion, lunacy, penal servitude, complete 
incompatibility of temper, and the occurrence of any striking change 
in a person which could not reasonably have been foreseen when the 
marriage took place—such a law of divorce would tend to make 
marriage more popular, and a great body of the poorer classes much 
happier. 

T have always advocated (he declared) that police court magistrates should 
have the power of granting divorce decrees. It would mean an inestimable 
boon to the poorer classes, and I would go so far as to say that I would abolish 
judicial separation entirely. Separation may, on some occasions, be advisable 


and preferable to divorce, but there are, I am convinced, very many cases in 
which divorce would be better than the remedy provided at present. 


Could any statements be more straightforward and less biassed 
than the foregoing? Seeing, too, by whom they are expressed, could 
any be better calculated to carry immense weight? Is it possible 
that men of such unquestionable integrity, vast experience of matri- 
monial misfits and wide knowledge of and sympathy with mankind 
as Sir Gorell Barnes, Mr. Plowden, Canon Jephson, and Mr. Thomas 
Holmes would have spoken thus had they not felt wholeheartedly 
convinced of the absolute soundness of their views? How, then, 
with this mass of evidence against them, can so vast a proportion of 
the clergy of all denominations, and a body of the laity that has 
never gone carefully into the question, continue to assert, apparently 
with conviction, that divorce decrees ought to be granted as seldom 
as possible—that it would be better for the English nation, better 
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indeed for the entire human race, if such decrees were never granted 
under any conditions whatever ? 

What most of us know but too well, because we can see it for 
ourselves, is that the majority of the opponents of divorce law reform 
speak and act with insufficient practical knowledge of the subject. 
Living for the most part in an atmosphere of conservatism that comes 
near to venerating the laws and customs of our fathers and our grand- 
fathers, they cannot—I don’t like to say they will not—realise the 
conditions that now prevail. What we want is sounder public opinion. 
When a marriage is morally dead, surely the sooner it is dissolved the 
better for husband and wife and children. For a man and wife to 
remain under the same roof, masquerading as faithful to and fond of 
each other simply to keep up an appearance of ‘respectability,’ is 
to commit an act of rank hypocrisy, and it is fortunate that, according 
to statistics, when there are children there is far less often any desire 
for divorce. ‘I consider that a woman should be entitled to a divorce 
if she can prove cruelty endangering life, desertion for two years, or 
misconduct, or if her husband be sentenced for crime to five years’ 
penal servitude,’ Sir George Lewis said when asked to express an 
opinion. ‘ Divorce decrees nisi,’ he continued, ‘to become absolute 
in six months or so, should be granted by magistrates, instead of 
separation orders. I would urge also that either party be entitled 
to a divorce on proof that the other party has been afflicted for two 
years with insanity believed to be incurable.’ 

Naturally one of the chief reasons that misconduct alone in the 
wife is deemed ground sufficient for divorce, whereas in the case of 
the husband’s misconduct it is not deemed sufficient ground, is the 
dread inherent in a husband that an unfaithful wife might lead to 
his unwittingly supporting a child not his own, or that an unauthorised 
heir might succeed to his estates or other property. To-day, how- 
ever, public opinion is growing more and more in favour of there 
being equality of justice for wife and husband in the event of either 
committing misconduct, with the result that a radical change in the 
law in this connexion must come before long. Of the various Bills 
that have lately been framed, and that have for their object the 
amendment of the laws of divorce and of separation, perhaps one of 
the most promising is the one ‘to enable married persons whose 
wives or husbands have been sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment, or are incurably insane, or who have been judicially separated 
for a period of five years and upwards, to obtain dissolution of 
their marriages.’ So far as it goes, this Bill is sound and practical ; 
but it does not go far enough. Its framer’s idea of course is that 
@ judicial separation shall at the end of five years mature into a 
divorce, and so give both wife and husband the right to marry again 
at the end of that time if so inclined. But the consensus of opinion 
of men in a position to speak with knowledge and authority is that 
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five years is too long a period of probation to impose, that the term 
should be limited to two years, or at most three. 

Other points overlooked, or at least omitted, in this Bill are, first, 
that the expense that must at present be incurred in order to obtain 
a divorce will have to be reduced considerably if the working classes 
are to derive practical benefit from the proposed reforms ; secondly, 
that if magistrates are not to be given power to grant divorce decrees, 
divorce cases ought at least to come on for hearing at the assizes, 
instead of being tried, as at present, solely in the Divorce Division 
of the High Court of Justice, in London. We know that the circuit 
system was instituted ostensibly for the purpose of bringing the law 
to the poor man’s door, which it does—to a certain point. Then 
why not make it possible for divorce suits to be tried ‘on the 
threshold,’ as cases of a different nature are tried? A well-known 
lawyer, an expert in divorce, declares that : 

To-day an undefended divorce case lasts ten minutes, costs thirty or so 
sovereigns, and takes nearly a year to complete; whereas a defended case may 
last three weeks, block the court, stop Admiralty and Probate business, and 
cost anything from 5007. to 50007. Hither (he adds) could be disposed of in a 
couple of hours for a ten-pound note, at a County Court, where the ‘facts’ 
could be deposed before the registrar by affidavit without publicity, also without 
the shock that weekly is administered to common decency. 


Before any change of the sort can be effected, however, it will 
be necessary to sweep away what has been spoken of as ‘the whole 
lumber-room of musty ecclesiastical traditions which now encumber 
the law.’ The practices and principles of the law could then be 
assimilated with the practices and principles which obtain in the 
King’s Bench Division when any ordinary question of contract between 
two or more persons is being tried. As matters stand at present, the 
English law one day pronounces marriage to be a civil contract, while 
the next it interprets it almost wholly in the light of ecclesiastical 
traditions. How, then, can anyone ascertain what is right in the 
law’s ruling, and what is wrong? Naturally the rigorous upholders 
of the doctrine that divorce ought not to be allowed under any circum- 
stances avail themselves of the existence of this incongruity to declare 
again that they argue for a just cause. The known fact, however, 
that the policy of not allowing divorce under any circumstances has 
been attempted in many countries and tested many times, and that 
in every instance, without exception, it has proved a failure, speaks 
for itself. The Roman Catholic Church, which does not sanction 
divorce, finds that upon occasions it is forced to get over the difficulty 
by annulling a marriage that has proved undesirable. 

Mention of ‘the shock that weekly is administered to common 
decency ’ recalls to mind the French law of 1884 which makes ‘ repro- 
duction’ in the newspapers of divorce and separation proceedings 
illegal in that country. Would any proportion at all of the British 
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community, with the exception of course of the proprietors of certain 
journals, in particular of certain Sunday journals, be prejudicially 
affected if a similar law were to be passed in our own country? It 
may be advisable that the majority of divorce suits be tried publicly, 
but can there be any valid reason for flooding the whole of the United 
Kingdom with lengthy reports of objectionable and often disgusting 
details that come out in the course of the evidence taken during the 
examination of witnesses in so many of our divorce trials? A little 
while ago I had the curiosity to measure the exact length of the space 
that was taken up by letterpress and portraits which had to do with 
what may be termed ‘current crime’ in a single issue of a Sunday 
newspaper with an enormous weekly circulation. Had all the printed 
matter and all the portraits been shown ina single extended column 
of the journal the column would have exceeded ten yards in length, 
and over one half of this garbage was made up solely of detailed 
reports of divorce court proceedings. I believe I am right in saying 
that the entire body of our modern mental specialists are of opinion 
that the nation’s high and increasing rate of insanity to-day is in a 
measure due to the surfeiting of what we complacently term the ‘ lower 
orders’ with sensational descriptions of current crime; and several 
physicians of eminence have recently expressed their conviction that, 
before many more years have passed, it will have been deemed ex- 
pedient to pass in this country a law similar to the French Act of 1884. 


In summing up the reforms that are urgently needed, therefore, 
the following may be selected from among the more important, 
inasmuch as they call more particularly for prompt legislation : 


(1) Separation orders, entailing, as they do, compulsory celibacy, 
should be entirely abolished, divorce decrees being granted in 
their stead in all cases. 

(2) Divorce should be granted : 


(a) When either wife or husband is proved to have committed 

misconduct—the Scottish law. 

(6) When either wife or husband is proved to have been guilty 
of wilful desertion for a period of not less than three 
years—the Scottish law. 

(c) When either wife or husband becomes an habitual inebriate, 
or a confirmed victim to drug-taking. 

(d) When either wife or husband is sentenced to imprisonment 
for crime for a term of five years or more. 

(e) When either wife or husband is convicted of habitual 
cruelty that may affect the other physically or mentally. 

(f) When either wife or husband develops an ungovernable 
temper. 

(g) When either wife or husband, being certified incurably 
insane, remains in that state not less than five years. 
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(h) When either wife or husband habitually refuses to cohabit. 
(¢) When a husband, legally separated from his wife, system- 
atically evades payment of alimony. 


(3) A divorced wife and husband should have equal right of access 
to the children, unless good cause be shown why one or other 
should be deprived of such right. 

(4) Alimony should become payable immediately a decree for divorce 
has been granted. 

(5) The cost of obtaining divorce should be considerably reduced. 

(6) Provincial divorce suits should be tried in the assize courts. 


Other needed reforms will no doubt suggest themselves, but those 
I have mentioned are perhaps the most important. Meanwhile I 
hope very earnestly that the facts and figures set down in this paper 
will be borne carefully in mind when the next Parliamentary debate 
upon the question of divorce law reform comes on for hearing. 
For this is no party question. Neither is it a question advanced for 
the purpose of grinding any political or other axe, or for catching 
votes. It is a subject of very grave importance, one, indeed, upon 
which the nation’s prosperity or downfall in the future in a great 
measure depends, and we may at least congratulate ourselves upon 
the formation, some two years ago, of the Divorce Law Reform Union 
with its large and rapidly increasing membership. Indeed, I am 
informed that there exists another organisation of the same sort, 
which works on lines more or less similar. 

Bast. Tozer. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE MESSINA EARTHQUAKE 


Many months, possibly several years, must elapse before the history 
of the Messina earthquake can be fully written. The official report on 
the Calabrian earthquake of 1905 is still unfinished. So also is that 
on the earthquake of 1907. And in the recent earthquake the area 
affected is so much larger than in the others, the phenomena were 
so much more varied and the destruction of many places is so com- 
plete, that before the final report can appear interest in the greatest 
disaster of modern times may well have begun to wane. In the 
present paper little can be attempted. No scientific investigation of 
the earthquake has yet been made. But from the maze of details fur- 
nished by the newspapers it is possible to prepare a connected account 
of the more important phenomena, and thence to trace the relations 
of the recent earthquake with its forerunners in the same district. 
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Some idea of the areas chiefly affected by the earthquake will be 
obtained from the accompanying sketch-map (fig. 1). The continuous 
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lines, which pass through places at which the intensity of the shock 
was the same, should not be regarded as accurately laid down. The 
careful surveys that will be made by the competent Italian seismo- 
logists will probably reveal slight discrepancies between those now and 
afterwards drawn ; but, approximately at any rate, the lines indicate 
the manner in which the intensity of the shock varied throughout the 
central area. The three small curves, which are roughly circular in 
form, surround all those places which were entirely or almost entirely 
destroyed. The largest curve, which is twenty miles in diameter, 
contains Messina, Reggio di Calabria, Pellaro, &. It will be noticed 
that its centre is submarine, and that it lies nearer to Reggio than to 
Messina. The other two curves are respectively eleven and ten miles 
in diameter, the former including Palmi, Bagnara, &c., and the latter 
Monteleone and the neighbouring villages. The Messina and Palmi 
curves are shown detached, but they should perhaps coalesce, forming 
a single dumbbell-shaped curve. In either case they appear to 
indicate the existence of two separate foci or two maxima of distur- 
bance. The total area contained by the three curves is about 500 
square miles. Outside them is one of oval form, which includes the 
places in which injury to buildings was considerable, though not 
complete. This curve is 100 miles long and fifty-six miles wide, and 
contains about 4500 square miles. The last curve, of which only 
small portions traverse the land, surrounds the places at which slight 
damage occurred and very few lives were lost. 

The intensity of the shock, however, did not vary uniformly 
between these curves, and it is not at present clear to what cause 
or causes certain places owe their immunity. Taormina, for instance, 
lies but a few miles to the south of the Messina curve, yet only one 
important building within it seems to have been destroyed. 

How far the earthquake was felt is not definitely known, but that the 
disturbed area was comparatively small is borne out by several accounts. 
At Palermo, for instance, which is only 125 miles from the Messina 
centre, a sharp shock was felt, but not much attention was paid to it— 
indeed, many of the inhabitants were not awakened. At Naples, 200 
miles from the same point, the shock is described as slight, and it was 
also felt at Bari, distant 220 miles; but at greater distances it can 
hardly have attracted much notice. If we take 220 miles as the average 
radius of the disturbed region, the total area shaken, including that 
covered by the sea, would be about 150,000 square miles. 

The significance of such figures—4500 square miles for the violently 
shaken area and 150,000 square miles for the disturbed area—will 
be evident when we compare them with the corresponding figures for 
other earthquakes. In the recent San Francisco earthquake the 
strongly shaken area contained about 40,000 and the disturbed area 
about one and a half million square miles. In the Assam earthquake 
of 1897 serious damage to brick buildings occurred within a district 
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including about 150,000 square miles, while the area shaken can 
hardly have fallen short of one and three-quarter million square 
miles, or nearly half the size of Europe. The Hereford earthquake 
of 1896, the greatest experienced in this country for many years, was 
in no place capable of throwing down more than a few chimneys, but 
was distinctly felt over an area of about 100,000 square miles. On 
the other hand, in the Neapolitan earthquake of 1857 the destruction 
of property was almost complete over an area of 950 square miles, 
while the disturbed area was estimated to contain less than 40,000 
square miles. The Calabrian earthquake of 1894 was of destructive 
violence within a district measuring about 250 square miles, and dis- 
turbed an area of about 50,000 square miles. In the same category 
may also be placed the Jamaica earthquake of 1907, so disastrous to 
Kingston and the immediate neighbourhood, so little felt towards the 
limits of the island. 

Thus we have two classes of earthquakes, or, rather, two limiting 
cases with many intermediate varieties. In both the ruin within the 
central area is almost complete; but at one end of the scale the 
intensity of the shock fades away slowly, and at the other end very 
rapidly, from the centre. The extent of the area of destructive 
violence in the San Francisco and Assam earthquakes is due partly 
to the immense magnitude of the seismic focus ; but the difference in 
the rate at which the intensity declines outwards from the centre 
depends chiefly on the depth of the principal part of the focus—the 
slow decrease being connected with a deep-seated focus, and the rapid 
decrease with a shallowfocus. It is, no doubt, to their comparatively 
superficial origin that the violence of the Calabrian earthquakes is to 
be traced. On the other hand, the form and small size of the ruined 
areas in the recent Messina earthquake indicate that the seismic foci 
were not of great linear dimensions ; though, if the three foci corre- 
sponding to the Messina, Palmi, and Monteleone curves were all con- 
nected the complete focus may have been about fifty miles in length. 

The destructiveness of the earthquake was due to several causes. 
The close neighbourhood of the origin to a populous town like Messina 
was one of the most important, this being also the case in the recent 
earthquakes of San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Kingston. The occur- 
rence of the shock at about 5.20 a.m., when most people were indoors 
and asleep, was a factor of no less consequence. But even those 
who were awake were practically unable to escape owing to the sudden 
onset of the shock. Though a tremor seems to have been recorded 
ten minutes earlier in the underground observatory of Messina, there 
was not even the indefinite warning occasionally given by perceptible 
fore-shocks. To those who were awake the first symptom was a deep 
rumbling noise like a peal of thunder or the explosion of many 
bombs. After a few seconds at the most, this was followed by a rough 
jolting movement, the shock increasing so rapidly in strength that few 
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were able to quit their dwellings before the heavy stone floors and 
staircases, parting from the lofty outer walls, crashed down, 
followed in nearly every case by the tottering walls themselves, which 
encumbered the streets with débris. As to the exact nature of the 
shock within the ruined area, we can expect to know little from personal 
evidence ; but, from the reports of several witnesses (including one 
on a steamer near Messina), there seem to have been two maxima of 
intensity, separated by a brief interval of lesser movement. The 
total duration of the shock is estimated by several observers at from 
thirty to thirty-two seconds—not a great duration for a destructive 
earthquake, but sufficient to lay in ruins every town and village within 
the central areas. 

The shock was felt severely on several vessels that were close to 
Messina at the time. Ships quivered suddenly as though they had 
lost their screws, or run aground, or struck a piece of wreckage. Thou- 
sands of fishes must have died. After the sea-wave, the tongue 
of land protecting the harbour of Messina from the sea was found to 
be covered by the bodies of dead fishes, killed no doubt by the shock 
to which their whole bodies were simultaneously exposed. 

As in the Lisbon earthquake, and in so many of the earthquakes 
on the coast of Japan and South America, the damage wrought by 
the shock itself was aggravated by the rush of the great sea-wave 
soon after the shock was over. Along the east coast of-Sicily, at 
Giardini (near Taormina), Riposto, and Catania, the sea suddenly 
receded for fifty yards or more. It then returned, a great muddy 
wave, from ten to twelve feet in height, driving ships and boats 
from their moorings, sweeping over the low-lying coasts, and leaving 
them strewn with wreckage. The effects of the wave at Messina 
were at first exaggerated, but it flooded the lower parts of the town, 
washed the ruined lighthouses and neighbouring cottages into the sea, 
and damaged the fronts of the harbour-works. 

On the opposite coast of Calabria, the sea-waves were higher and 
the results more serious. At Reggio the streets were flooded up to 
the first floor of some of the houses, and many ruined buildings along 
the coast (especially to the south of Reggio) were swept away. How 
far along the Calabrian coasts the sea-wave was noticed is still unknown. 
In Sicily it was observed along the north coast to Termini, and along 
the east coast to Syracuse. It must, however, have spread far beyond 
these limits, for at Malta, about three hours after the earthquake, 
a wave swept into the harbour, disturbed the smaller boats, and, 
rushing over the shore embankments, washed into the low-lying houses. 
When the records of the tide-gauges in the more distant harbours of 
Italy, in France, Spain, and elsewhere are examined, it will probably 
be found that the waves did not entirely vanish before reaching the 
farthest corners of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The mere existence of the sea-waves points to a considerable dis- 
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placement of the ocean-bed. Reports of any measurable variation 
in depth must, for the present, be received with caution, but a careful 
survey will probably reveal some change of level along a linear band, 
the position of which may be ascertained most readily by that of the 
fractures in the telegraph cables which connect Sicily with the mainland. 
Along both shores there seem to have been some changes of level, 
but it is not yet clear that they exceed those which would be caused 
by a sliding of the superficial beds. At Messina parts of the harbour 
works have sunk to the level of the water. At Reggio the quarter by 
the sea has disappeared, and large tracts of land to the south of the 
town are now lying under water. More trustworthy evidences of 
crustal movements on land are to be found in the twisted railway- 
lines and distorted surface features in the neighbourhood of Reggio. 

That the Messina earthquake belongs to the class known as ‘ world- 
shaking ’ is evident from the distance of the stations at which it was 
recorded by seismographs, the farthest at present reported being 
Perth, in West Australia. At several Italian stations the oscillations 
were so extensive that they injured the instruments. At Laibach 
(about forty miles north-east of Trieste) eleven out of twelve seismo- 
graphs were too sensitive to register the whole of the movement. 
Even at Kew, the range of motion exceeded the limits of the Milne 
seismograph. The first tremors were recorded at this observatory 
at 4 hours 23°6 minutes a.m., Greenwich mean time being an hour 
earlier than that of Italy; while the two largest oscillations occurred 
at 4 hours 311 minutes and 4 hours 32°7 minutes respectively. The 
four principal movements were also indicated by blurred interruptions 
of the curve of the declination magnet at almost the same instants 
as those of the seismographic record, thus showing that the disturbances 
of the magnet were of mechanical origin. 

Soon after the earthquake was over, the usual train of after-shocks 
began, slighter far than the original shock, but strong enough to alarm 
the survivors and occasionally to bring down some of the shattered 
but still standing walls. No detailed record has or could have been 
kept of these shocks, but in the neighbourhood of Messina they 
seem to have been less numerous than is generally the case. We hear 
of several shocks having been felt during one night, but not of that 
almost incessant quivering of the ground which follows a great earth- 
quake in the central district. Around Reggio they were more frequent. 
A week after the earthquake they occurred at intervals of about 
twenty minutes. One of the most interesting of the after-shocks 
was that felt in Stromboli (one of the Lipari Isles) on January 3. This 
lasted about half a minute, and was strong enough to damage many 
houses. The volcano, one of the few active vents in Europe, also 
sent out streams of lava, while prolonged subterranean explosions 
were heard. This is especially noteworthy, for at the time of the 
great earthquake Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano remained quiescent. 
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In the history, and especially the political history, of the earth- 
quake, attention will be drawn more to Messina, with its heavy death- 
roll, than to the smaller towns of the opposite coast. But the intensity 
of the shock was greater at Reggio and the surrounding villages 
than in any part of Sicily. Not that the ruin of the Calabrian towns 
was more complete, for that could hardly have been the case, but 
the railway-lines were damaged more seriously and over a wider area, 
the distortion of the ground was more marked, the sea-waves were 
higher and the after-shocks more frequent. In all probability, the 
seismic focus extended beneath the whole width of the straits—the 
south-western end being situated close to Messina ; another and more 
important part reaching to and beyond Reggio; while, in the inter- 
mediate region, there must also have been a very considerable dis- 
placement of the ocean-bed sufficient to rupture the submarine cables 
and to generate the seismic sea-waves. 

If the Messina earthquake were an isolated phenomenon—if it had 
occurred, like the Charleston earthquake of 1886, in a country where 
earthquakes are almost unknown—it would still be one of the highest 
interest to seismologists. But this interest is still further increased 
from its occurrence in a land of earthquakes, from its connexion with 
the great convulsions which have made the names of Reggio, Palmi, 
and Monteleone familiar in the annals of disaster. Of few seismic dis- 
tricts is the history so well known as that which embraces the south 
of Calabria and the north-east of Sicily. It has been investigated by 
many students, but especially by Dr. G. Mercalli, professor of vulcano- 
logy in the university of Naples, and by Dr. M. Baratta, the historian 
of Italian earthquakes. The tale of disaster begins with the earthquake 
of Catania in 1169, when 15,000 persons were killed. In 1509 Reggio 
was destroyed. In 1638 nearly 10,000 persons were killed in Nicastro 
and the surrounding villages. In 1693, 93,000 lives were lost during 
the earthquake which devastated the north and east of Sicily. 
Few earthquakes are so well known as the series which lasted from 
February 1783 until October 1786, and during which more than 30,000 
persons were killed. In the nineteenth century, many strong shocks, 
though not of the first order of magnitude, occurred, culminating in 
that of the 16th of November 1894, which resulted in the loss of 
ninety-six lives. In the present century, besides the subject of this 
paper, there have been the earthquake of the 8th of September 1905, 
and also that of the 23rd of October 1907, which originated in an 
almost inactive centre to the south of Gerace. 

The different earthquake zones of southern Calabria have recently 
been delineated with great care by Dr. M. Baratta, part of whose map 
is reproduced on a smaller scale in fig. 2. The continuous lines bound 
the areas most strongly shaken by the earthquakes of 1783 ; the broken 
lines are the corresponding curves for the earthquake of 1905; the 
dotted lines indicate four districts on the eastern coast with which 
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the recent earthquake seems to have had no connexion. It is possible, 
of course, that the excessive damage in some of these areas may have 
been due to local conditions, but the fact that those affected in 1783 
were shaken successively points to the existence of more or less detached 
centres of maximum activity ; while the fact that they were disturbed 
simultaneously, or nearly so, in 1905 indicates that there must be some 
deep-seated connexion between them. Again, while the earthquake 
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of 1905 was thus polycentric, some of the zones were affected singly 
by certain earthquakes—for instance, the Palmi zone in 1894, the 
Monteleone zone in 1659, the Nicastro zone in 1638, the Cosenza zone 
in 1854, and the Bisignano zone in 1836. 

The earthquakes of 1783 are the most remarkable of all those 
which have desolated the Calabrian towns. Their number must have 
been immense, for in Monteleone alone 950 shocks were recorded 
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before the end of the year. Their destructiveness was increased by the 
rapid and unexpected migrations of the seismic focus. The first great 
shock originated in the Palmi zone on the 5th of February, and rivalled 
the recent earthquake in such high death-rates as 77 per cent. at 
Terranova, 59 per cent. at Bagnara, and 51 per cent. at Oppido. A 
few hours later, the next great shock occurred in the Scilla zone ; two 
days afterwards came a third in the Monteleone zone, followed in two 
hours by a fourth, which, though less violent, is interesting as one 
of the few earthquakes which belong to the zone chiefly affected at the 
close of last year. The boundary of the central area of this shock 
is represented by the dotted line in fig. 1, which coincides in part with 
the Messina and Palmi areas of 1908. The fifth shock occurred on 
the lst of March in the Monteleone zone, and was succeeded by a 
sixth shock on the 28th of March in the Girifalco zone, hardly, if at all, 
inferior in strength to that of the 5th of February, but resulting in 
fewer deaths, as most persons at that time were living in sheds. 

If the curves in the two maps are compared, it will be seen that the 
earthquake of 1908, like its predecessor three years before, was a 
polycentric earthquake, though affecting fewer zones. On the whole, 
there is a distinct southerly migration of seismic activity. The foci 
corresponding to the Monteleone and Palmi zones were both disturbed, 
but the most important centre was one that has very rarely been 
active, and never before, so far as known, with such annihilating 
strength. It is, moreover, the only zone of the series which is largely 
submarine, and thus the local seismic sea-wave is a feature that is 
almost unknown on the Calabrian shores. Indeed, the absence of any 
marked zone beneath the Straits of Messina has been urged as an 
objection to Professor Suess’ theory of the origin of the earthquakes 
in southern Italy. 

Professor Suess, the veteran author of The Face of the Earth, 
was one of the first geologists to recognise the intimate connexion 
between earthquakes and the forces moulding the earth’s crust, and 
southern Italy is perhaps the seismic region which he has studied 
in greatest detail. The masses of ancient rock composing Aspromonte, 
the hills of Vaticano, Scilla, and the Peloritan mountains near Messina, 
he points out, are the fragments of a mountain range that was once 
continuous, but is now cut through by the Straits of Messina. In 
southern Calabria they are bounded on the western side by a great 
fault or fracture, along which were situated the centres of the earth- 
quakes of 1783, and of many others before and since. This band of 
centres is represented by the broken lines in fig. 1. It is part of a 
great curve, roughly circular in form, with its centre among the Lipari 
Isles, and a radius of about sixty miles. Professor Suess has also 
indicated the existence of several rectilinear earthquake bands, 
radiating from the Lipari Isles, and crossing the circular band nearly 


at right angles. 
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Between the Lipari Isles and the mainland and Sicily, lies part of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, the bed of which, according to Professor Suess, 
has sunk down in the form of a dish, bounded by the curvilinear 
fracture, and producing by its subsidence the radial fractures which 
converge towards the still active volcanoes of the Lipari Isles. 
Further sinking of the basin, which tends to widen the Straits of 
Messina, gives rise to earthquakes in Calabria and Sicily, and to 
increased volcanic activity in the Lipari Isles.’ 

It is by no means necessary that the subsidence should take place 
throughout the whole fracture at once. It may, on some occasions, 
as in 1659 and 1894, be confined to small portions ; or, as in 1783, it 
may affect different regions in succession, the foci migrating to and fro 
along the curved bands ; or lastly, as in 1905 and 1908, it may occur 
over a great extent of the fracture and visit several or many portions 
simultaneously. 

Professor Suess’ theory is attractive in its simplicity, and in its 
power of grouping together facts that are apparently isolated. It is 
possible that it may be expressed in too simple a form—that, with the 
advance of knowledge, it may require extension or modification. 
The course of the curvilinear fracture may have to be altered in detail ; 
the fracture itself, instead of being single, may be rather a complex 
system of faults. But on two points in connexion with the theory 
the recent earthquake affords some welcome evidence. One is the 
oceurrence, six days after the principal earthquake, of the after-shock 
in Stromboli, with its attendant increase in volcanic activity. The 
other is that the chief seismic focus was situated in part beneath the 
Straits of Messina, thus forming a junction between the seismic zones 
of Calabria and Sicily. Though it may have served no other useful 
purpose, the Messina earthquake has, in this way, supplied a link that 
was missing in the chain of evidence, and at the same time removed 
a forcible objection to Professor Suess’ theory. 


Cuar.tes Davison. 


' The Face of the Earth (translated by Hertha B. C. Sollas), vol. i. pp. 82-86. 
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(4 SKETCH FROM LIFE) 


Op Mrs. Jones of Tynycae was in a bad temper; and ‘sufficient of 
reason there was for it,’ as she herself remarked. A month ago, at 
the May ‘hiring’ in Llan Austin, she had engaged a girl to assist her 
in her multifarious duties on the farm and in the house. Not without 
misgivings had she concluded a bargain of six months on either side, 
for the girl was entirely unknown to her and was moreover of very 
uncouth appearance; but the busy time was coming, help was 
imperative and girls were difficult to get, so the bargain was struck 
—and Mrs. Jones had been continually regretting it ever since. 
The girl was a savage, she declared, a perfect savage in looks, in 
manners, in habits, in everything. She worked not badly it was true— 
well and cheerfully, a less exacting mistress might have said—but she 
was wild and mannerless as a young mountain colt, and as fall of tricks. 
Only a month had she been at Tynycae, yet countless already had 
been her misdemeanours, and, what was worse, she seemed quite 
indifferent to scoldings, receiving them in fact in a manner that 
bordered on defiance. Yet old Mrs. Jones was not a person to be 
easily defied. She was a gaunt old woman with a harsh unlovely visage 
and a cold stern eye. Of a similar nature were her views of life. 
Pleasure or merrymaking she abhorred, seldom did she permit herself 
the relaxation of an occasional neighbourly gossip, and even ‘ bury- 
ings’ were distasteful to her. Work was the object of her existence, 
the little farm the joy of her life ; she was clever and capable in her 
management of it, and to keep it going and make it pay she toiled 
early and late, sparing neither herself nor her subordinates. 

Little would any one who looked upon the deeply-lined old face 
or into the hard eyes have guessed that in the far-off days of her 
youth Megan Griffiths, as she was then called, had been noted for 
the beauty of her face and the softness of her glance. Fatal gifts 
these for one of her class, and, as too often is the case, they brought 
her only shame and sorrow. 

But that was long, long ago; she had struggled through with it, 
lived down the shame, fought and overcome the sorrow. The man 
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who had loved and left her, the child in whose tiny grave she had 
buried all the love and tenderness left in her heart—these were but 
shadowy memories which had long slumbered undisturbed through 
the busy round of practical life. 

Some years after these sorrowful happenings she had married a 
small farmer, a widower with several children, and, she was proud to 
remember, had never failed in her duty to him and to them ; they had 
grown up and gone their ways in the world, he had died at a good age, 
kindly and carefully nursed by the wife who had always been a good 
wife to him and whose youthful romance he had known and accepted 
with the disregard common to his class. She kept on the little farm 
of Tynycae which he had left her at his death, and on its scanty 
revenues she lived, completely independent of her step-sons, whose 
offers of help—personal or pecuniary—she had several times rejected 
with scorn. Her desire was, through her own efforts, to hand it on 
to them if possible the better for her administration, and no amount 
of hard work or self-denial in this cause had troubled her until 
advancing years, for she was now over eighty, had made it necessary 
that she should have the help of a girl in the house. Since that 
time—some three or four years back—a whole bevy of damsels had 
made of Tynycae a temporary abode. Short and stormy was the 
sojourn of most of them, and swift their departure, unattended with 
regrets on either side. For even to the best of workers Mrs. Jones 
was a hard mistress, and an unduly exacting one, so that her name 
had quickly become a byword among them, and she found it 
increasingly difficult to get any but the roughest and most indifferent 
assistance. Much had she suffered from the idleness, the incom- 
petence, the insubordination of these maidens, but never, oh! never, 
she said to herself, had she come across such a specimen as this new 
importation. 

Marged or Margaret Williams was the name she had given, her 
age sixteen, was never in service before and had no English, but was 
strong and could work well. Her appearance, though certainly 
unkempt, was not unattractive. She was small but active and well- 
proportioned. A round plentifully freckled face was lit up by a pair 
of sparkling and most mischievous blue eyes, and crowned by an 
untidy tangled-looking crop of yellow hair. 

That her character should be a puzzle and perplexity to Mrs. 
Jones was not remarkable, for she had been a dweller in or near 
towns all her life, whereas Marged Williams knew nothing of the 
haunts of men. She had lived the whole of her short life on a 
lonely hill-slope in a wide and lonely valley. The little bwthyn 
or hut where she and her parents dwelt stood high on this hillside, 
which stretched in long uneven ridges covered with great grey 
boulders down to the shores of a desolate lake. Round about them 
other hills, grey and grim and treeless, rose like giant barriers 
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against the sky, shutting out the world of men from the scattered 
dwellers in the valley. 

Marged’s father worked at a farm some two miles away, close 
to the shores of Llyndu. He was a gloomy morose man who loved 
to talk of his grievances. At home his complaint was of the 
burden of his work, at the farm it was of the ill-health of his wife. 
On Sundays he put these topics aside and, having walked four miles 
over the hills to the chapel he attended, would on his return dis- 
course of death and the judgment, drawing such dismal pictures of 
the eternal punishment in store for sinners as made his sickly wife 
to tremble and turn pale, and the yellow curls of his little daughter 
almost to bristle on her head. But, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the child had on the whole a most happy life. The feeble energies 
of Mrs. Williams were barely sufficient to enable her to struggle 
through the little housekeeping duties that devolved upon her, and 
the effort left her no mind or strength to give any sort of training 
to her child, so that, from the time she could toddle, Maggie had 
simply run wild. She spent most of her time out of doors scramb- 
ling about the mountain sides, developing a sturdy frame, a fearless 
disposition, and an immense capacity for physical enjoyment. As 
she grew older she would cheerfully help her ailing mother with 
the housework, but she showed the strongest disinclination to 
acquire any ‘ book-learning,’ and so, at a time when school boards 
were not, and the nearest school was four miles away, she was 
successful in evading any kind of education. The grim Calvinist 
doctrine as enunciated by her father was all she knew of religion, 
and it impressed on her mind nothing of love and beauty, but only 
the vision of an awful Deity Who sat continually in judgment, 
somewhere behind the sky, to punish all who dared transgress 
against His laws. Of Him she felt a lively fear when—as she 
thought—His voice spoke in the thunder that rolled among the 
hills, or His glance flashed in the lightning that lit up their sullen 
peaks. But these fears would pass with the storm that had aroused 
them, and with them all thoughts of any world but the one which 
she lived in and enjoyed with all the enjoyment of a thoroughly 
healthy little animal. 

As she grew older this love of Nature and of wild outdoor life 
grew stronger, but it remained a physical, not a spiritual joy. To 
the beauty of her surroundings she could scarcely be held more 
consciously alive than were the mountain ponies who beheld them 
with her. She was a part of Nature, one with mountain, lake, and 
sky, and would no more have questioned their moods of storm and 
sunshine, or marvelled at their changing beauties, than she would 
have wondered at the workings of her own body. She loved most 
of all the feeling of strong and glorious life that filled her as she 
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wind, her scanty petticoats ‘swirling round her, and her yellow 
elf-locks streaming out behind ; but she liked, too, the sense of ease 
and rest that came to her as she sat on summer evenings by the 
shores of Llyndu, and cooled her feet in its quiet waters while she 
watched the sun sink behind the Penllyn range in the west. 

A little change in the monotony of her life was afforded by the 
mistress of Llyndu Farm, where her father worked, who in excep- 
tionally busy times would sometimes give her a day’s employment 
there, and to Maggie these days were a great treat, for, though 
she had then to subject herself to a certain amount of restraint, 
there were compensations to be found in the good and plentiful 
food provided, and in the talks with those who knew something 
of the world beyond the bills and had wonderful information to 
impart to her concerning it. 

When she was fifteen her mother died, and some months later 
her father told her curtly that he was about to marry Lizzie 
Edwards, whom she knew as one of the women-workers at Llyndu, an 
active bustling woman who was reputed to possess quite a tidy sum 
in savings. The marriage took place in due course, the new Mrs. 
Williams was installed in her new home and promptly proceeded to 
take in hand the education of her stepdaughter. As was inevitable, 
rebellion quickly followed the endeavour, and stormy scenes were 
daily enacted in the once peaceful cottage. An appeal to the 
‘master’ produced a threat of corporal punishment for the next 
offence committed by his mutinous daughter, and a stern injunction 
to discipline her unruly mind and obey her stepmother in all things 
lest God should punish her as severely as she deserved. 

It was evident to the girl that for her peace and happiness were 
no longer to be found at home, and happy she must be at any 
cost. She made up her mind to leave her native valley and seek 
employment in that ‘ world beyond the hills’ about which she felt a 
growing curiosity, and to do so at once, for she knew from the 
workers at Liyndu that now in May was the time when on all the 
farms change of service was taking place. 

Her mind once made up, she lost no time in acting on the deci- 
sion she had arrived at. Beforedawn on the morning after the inter- 
view with her father, she stole from the cottage while its inmates 
were still sleeping, and had soon put the range of Penllyn between 
her and her home. With some difficulty she found her way to the 
little market town of Lian Austin, and there met and entered into 
the contract with the mistress of Tynycae. 

As we have already said, a month had elapsed since this great 
change in her life had come about. A mere nothing of time as 
counted by days and hours, but it covered an immense distance in 
the history of Maggie’s spiritual development. Love had entered 
into her hitherto loveless life, had changed her from a child to a 
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woman, and aroused within her a thousand new feelings and emotions. 
It was one of her fellow-servants at Tynycae who was responsible 
for this awakening. 

Only two men were permanently employed on the farm, their 
services being supplemented at especially busy times by those of a 
couple of boys. Of these two men, the elder, Evan Thomas, a 
cousin of the mistress, was a sort of general worker and overseer com- 
bined, the younger, Griffith Griffiths, was ploughman and shepherd. 
Griffiths was a queer sulky sort of fellow of about twenty-eight, 
tall and lanky, with a long cadaverous face, and a manner which 
caused him to be often looked upon by strangers as half-witted. But 
he was an exceedingly steady and capable workman, one indeed after 
Mrs. Jones’s own heart. His chief peculiarity seemed to be a very 
marked aversion from all and especially the younger members of 
the other sex. Most of the morwynion who had at various times 
been in service at Tynycae had endeavoured to exchange at some 
time or other a playful sally with the ploughman, for the very 
fact of his holding so aloof from them added piquancy to the 
attempt, but they invariably met with the same reception. Sullen 
silence or a fierce look was all they got for their pains, and it was 
even said of one damsel, who had been unusually pressing in her 
attentions, that she had come crying to Mrs. Jones with an ugly 
crimson mark on her face, left there by the hand of Griffith. At 
any rate she got little sympathy from her mistress, who was herself 
said to stand a little in awe of her surly workman, but valued his 
services too highly to resent any defect so trifling as bad manners. 
‘ Serve thee right for a forward wench,’ the old woman said; ‘perhaps 
thou’lt mind thy work for the future and let the men alone.’ 

To Griffith therefore, as may be imagined, the advent of a new 
morwyn was of no importance whatever, and in fact it was several 
days before he even noticed that the vacant place of ‘ general scrub’ 
had once more been filled. It was the unusual conduct of Brechan, the 
speckled cow, that first brought Marged Williams under his notice. 
Brechan was a queer-tempered animal, not at all unlike Griffith 
himself in character; it almost seemed, in fact, that some secret 
sympathy existed between them, for when she was in one of her 
tantrums, a matter of rather frequent occurrence, and refused to 
allow any one near her for the purpose of milking, it was only 
Griffith who could persuade her of the extreme desirability—more 
especially for herself—of speedy submission. 

On a late afternoon some three or four days after Maggie’s 
arrival at Tynycae, Brechan was seized with one of her unaccountable 
fits of bad temper. Evan Thomas had been severely prodded by her 
horns, Mrs. Jones and her bucket twice overset by her heels, and at 
last Griffith, who was working in the furthest field, was sent for. 
During this pause in operations, Maggie, who had been sent over to 
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Plas Mawr—the big house close by—with some milk, came into the 
yard. She had been noted at Llyndu for her fearlessness and 
success with obstinate milkers, and now grasping the situation at 
once, she walked without a moment’s hesitation up to Brechan and 
gave her a friendly slap. The animal sniffed at her, sniffed again, 
seemed to think that the attentions of the stranger might not be 
unpleasant to her, and friendly relations were soon established. 
When Griffith entered the yard he found Brechan standing in 
apparently the best of tempers to yield her sweet store to the coaxing 
fingers of the new maid. 

; Well, Griffith, Brechan is liking Marged as well as thee, it 
seems,’ remarked his mistress ; ‘ there is no need to thee to stay ; she 
is all right again, whatever.’ 

As Griffith, vouchsafing no reply, turned on his heel, he was aware 
of two glances seemingly directed towards him, a placid wink from the 
large brown orb of Brechan the cow, a merry gleam shot through 
tangled yellow hair from the blue eye of Maggie the maid. 

He went back to his work, but the memory of the mischievous 
look, of the yellow head pressed into the cow’s side, seemed to linger 
in his mind. He took the first opportunity that offered of having 
another look at her, the result pleasing him apparently, for he looked 
again and yet again. He was merely a dull and selfish animal who 
had never felt drawn towards man, woman, or child before, and would 
have been entirely unable to analyse any emotion within himself, 
but he felt vaguely that something in this girl’s merry fearless look 
attracted him. He would pause in his work to watch her as she 
came up the steep farm road hanging audaciously to Brechan’s black 
tail, and shouting in her high sweet voice some old Welsh song. 
He began to exchange a gruff boreu da or nos dawch with her, and 
by and by little conversations took place between them ; true, it was 
Maggie who did most of the talking, but Griffith was a willing 
listener and would even sometimes condescend to a slow smile. 
Then one evening as they were making haycocks of the sweet clover 
grass in the river-meadows his hands touched hers, and a strange 
thrill shot through him; he kissed her that night, as they were 
following the waggon up the hill, and henceforth his tented 
was complete. 

As for Maggie, the ignorant pleasure-loving child of Nature, she 
had entered into a kingdom of joy and happiness such as she had 
never dreamed could be; her own kingdom where Griffith was king 
and she his queen, and it was always summer in the glory of their 
love. Her soul awoke, all Nature glowed with a new beauty, all life 
with a noble meanmg. Woman-like, she cast a halo of perfection 
around him and saw in him all she wished to see. 

Small wonder that Mrs. Jones was annoyed, for Griffith was no 
longer the steady workman he had been, and things were continually 
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going wrong of late. What had specially angered her this morning 
was the mishap thut had befallen Seren, her much-prized Alderney 
cow. She had sent Griffith down to help Maggie drive up the cows 
from the meadows, with the disastrous results which she herself had 
seen when—annoyed by their long absence—she went out to the 
back of Tynycae to look for them. 

When Maggie came running to announce with an irrepressible grin 
that Seren had fallen into one of the deep ditches that intersected 
the meadows and become hopelessly embedded in the mud, it was a 
very wrathful mistress who confronted her. 

‘I am knowing it all, yes indeed,’ she shouted furiously ; ‘J was 
watching thee, J saw it all; if thou hadst not been playing like a 
baban by the railway gate and waving thy hands like a mad thing 
at the train, instead of looking after the cows, Seren would never 
have fallen in, and now they will be hours in getting her out, and 
she will be frightened and the milk spoilt, and yet there thou 
standest grinning like a fool; wel, thou wilt be sorry for thy folly, 
Marged Williams, yes indeed ; no going out for thee this evening as 
I promised, thou wilt stay at home and churn instead.’ 

Poor thoughtless Maggie! She turned away with all the bright- 
ness gone from her face. She had been intensely excited at the 
prospect of this evening’s outing, for Griffith had promised to take 
her to see a travelling circus which was performing in Llyn Austin 
for that night only, and of whose wonders she had formed the most 
extravagant notions. And now, just because that foolish Seren had 
tumbled into the ditch, she was not to be allowed to go. How 
disappointed Griffith would be! She hated that he should be disap- 
pointed, she hated the innocent cause of her trouble, but oh! how 
much more she hated her mistress for what she considered to be her 
cruel and tyrannical behaviour. Rebellion began to arise in Maggie’s 
unruly heart as she thought of it. She did not care, after all ; she would 
go inspite of her mistress and take the risk of her anger—nothing could 
be so hard as missing this wonderful performance. She felt sure she 
could persuade Griffith to come, for he was not afraid of Mrs. Jones. 
In the midst of these reflections a commotion in the yard made her 
look out of the little dairy window, and she perceived the muddied 
and panting form of the unfortunate Seren, who had at last been 
dragged from her miry bed and now entered the yard, followed by 
Griffith wearing his most sullen expression. It was evident that he 
had already encountered his mistress and felt the sharp edge of her 
exceedingly sharp tongue. 

‘Ty'd yma, Griffith, ty’d yma,’ hissed Maggie from her window. 
‘What thinkest thou? hast thou heard? I may not go to-night 
because that I made Seren to fall into the ditch ; such folly, Tad 
anwyl! Did I ask ber to get into the ditch? Did I push her? 
She is a fool of a cow, but after all I care not, I shall go to-night just 
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the same whatever. I will go, I did no wrong and I will not be 
punished. Thou wilt come too, Griffith anwyl, is it not? There is 
no fear of Mrs. Jones on thee ; thou wilt take me, thou wilt take me, 
wilt thou not ?’ 

She looked at him coaxingly, but Griffith, avoiding her glance, 
shook his head. 

‘ Better not, Maggie bach, better not,’ he said slowly ; ‘the old 
mistress is very angry with thee and with me too, but she will be 
much more angry if thou disobeyest her, so we will not go to-night. 
Perhaps another circus will be coming before very long.’ 

But Maggie, to whom even to-morrow was a far time, could not 
endure the postponement of her pleasure to a period so indefinite 
and remote as ‘before very long.’ Poor Maggie, with all her 
womanly growth, she was still so much a child! 

‘I am going to-night, I am going to-night, Griffith,’ she 
repeated petulantly. ‘Come too, Griffith anwyl, do come with me. 
At seven o’clock I will be ready, and thou—thou wilt take me, wilt 
thou not ?’ 

Leaning out of the window she gazed beseechingly at him. He 
moved uneasily away from her, then, as though unable to help him- 
self, turned and met her glance, flushing a dark red under his thick 
sun-burnt skin. 

‘ Wel, Marged,’ he said, ‘I will be coming then—perhaps, though 
it is angry indeed she will be at us.’ 

And sure enough at seven they started, Maggie overjoyed at 
having worked her naughty will, full of excited anticipations and 
characteristically without a thought of the morrow. 

They had a glorious time at the circus, her enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment made even the stolid Griffith feel exhilarated, and as they 
tramped back together through the pleasant summer night, a 
dangerous excitement was gathering within him. 

When they reached the farm all was in darkness; that was not 
surprising, for, rising with the dawn as the dwellers at Tynycae did, 
they retired to their rest at an early hour. For any one of the house- 
hold out later than the usual bed-time hour the back door was always 
left ‘ on the latch,’ and, at the worst, there was a lower window through 
which, when unfastened, entrance into the kitchen could easily be 
made. But when to-night Maggie tried the back door she found it 
locked and bolted, and—what was quite unusual—the window too 
was firmly secured. She knocked and called, but ali was in vain; if 
Mrs. Jones heard it was evident she had no intention of answering or 
of letting her recalcitrant handmaiden into the house. Abandoning 
her efforts at last, the girl turned upon her lover an undismayed 
countenance. 

‘ Never mind,’ she whispered, ‘I can sleep in the shed, indeed it 
will be much nicer than that stuffy llofft whatever. I have often been 
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sleeping out on the hillside at home when the weather was hot. 
I shall sleep well in the shed. Nos dawch, Griffith anwyl,’ and she 
kissed him—but he moved after her as she went across to the shed 
and entered it with her. 

As the knocking on the house-door ceased, the old woman turned 
on her pillow with an angry grunt. To do her justice, she had no 
idea that Griffith had accompanied Maggie to the circus, or that he 
was with her now, and she thought the discomfort of a night in 
the outbuildings alone would be a suitable punishment for her 
disobedience. Nothing told her that she had just helped to set 
another young soul on the path that had led her to the tragedy of 
her own youth. 


Some two months after the night of the circus, Marged Williams 
stood at her churn in the back kitchen at Tynycae. It was a fine 
morning in early September, and out of doors everything was looking 
fresh and lovely under a mantle of crystal dewdrops upon which the 
sun was glistening merrily. 

But in Maggie’s heart there reigned a gloom this morning that 
sunshine was unable to dispel. Her mistress had just informed her 
that at the end of her six months she would no longer be required, 
and she had left her in no doubt as to the reason either. Before the 
affair of the circus Mrs, Jones had begun to notice a change in her 
workman Griffith, and was puzzled as to the cause. She had not 
connected him with Maggie’s escapade on that occasion, but some- 
thing made her add to the severe scolding she had administered to 
the girl on the morning after a warning against forwardness where 
men were concerned, and especially with regard to Griffith, ‘ who,’ 
as she said, ‘can’t abide forward maidens’; ‘they anger him,’ the 
old woman added, ‘and when he is angered he can be very cruel, so 
take thou care, fy ngeneth.’ 

Maggie had turned away with an angry look and a scornful toss 
of her head ; her Griffith cruel—what an unjust, what an untrue saying ! 
And Mrs. Jones, noting the look and the toss, felt suddenly troubled, 
for with all her tricks and disobedient wild ways she was beginning 
to feel a liking for the girl. 

But as the days went by, she perceived that Maggie really was 
attracting Griffith away from his work and that things could not go 
on as they had been going; the interests of the farm—the thing 
nearest her heart—were beginning to suffer, and that could not be 
tolerated ; the girl must go, and so, hardening her heart, she gave 
her warning. 

So great was the shock of this news to Maggie that at first she 
scarcely realised all that it meant. It was coming slowly to her now 
as she went about her work with a sullen face and a dull ache at her 
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heart. It meant that she must leave the happy new life and go out 
to face a world of strangers; she had done that once already, but ah! 
in what different circumstances! She had done it with a free 
heart and with only a passing sigh for the scenes of her youth. She 
had known nothing then of the sweets of human love, its close and 
clinging associations with time and place, its bitter penalties. In 
her child-days she had always done what she liked and had what she 
wanted, the very narrowness of her life making these doings and 
desires of the most simple and harmless. But nobody had ever told 
her that even in trifles danger lies in self-indulgence, or that 
happiness will too often evade the grasp of those who most eagerly 
do pursue it ; so, poor child! she had no knowledge to understand 
this trouble and no philosophy to endure it. Was it not the right 
of youth to be happy ? she asked herself passionately. Surely Nature 
said ‘yes’ to that query. Did not the sun shine to warm and gladden 
you? Did not the wind blow to freshen and exhilarate you, or to 
make music for your hearing in the trees and grasses? Yet now, 
when she had found a greater happiness than any she had ever 
conceived of, it was to be torn from her. By whom? By her mistress. 
And why? Because she was cruel and selfish and jealous of her youth, 
thought the unreasoning girl. An immense anger against the old 
woman began to fill her, and she was conscious of a fierce desire to 
give back pain for pain, to fasten on the hand that had wounded, as 
a snared animal will fasten on the hand of the trapper, unwitting 
of the fact that he comes to end the torture. To Griffith she said 
nothing of these thoughts—indeed he seemed scarcely to grasp the 
fact that he was soon to lose her, and said little about it; besides 
she knew instinctively that even if he understood he would disapprove 
of them. But she brooded over them in her own heart, and hourly 
her desire for revenge grew. One evening an inspiration cume to 
her. She would pray to the God of storm and thunder—the only 
God she knew—that He would help her and her lover, and punish 
the woman who was the cause of their sorrow. Out in the open, 
under His own sky, she would call upon Him for vengeance, and 
surely He would listen, for did He not delight in the punishing of 
transgressors ? 

Next morning, before the dawn, she arose and, leaving the 
house, began to climb the steep rock that rose abruptly behind the 
farm. As she passed through the dewy fronds of tall fern and 
bracken and under the thick-growing larches, rabbits darted away 
from either side of her, and once a noble cock-pheasant startled her 
as it rose with a clatter of wings and voice and whirred away to a 
thicker part of the cover. Long threads of spider web, like strands 
of fairy gossamer threaded here and there with tiny dew-diamonds, 
came floating through the air and clung to her face and hair, from 
which she brushed them impatiently. Reaching the top at last and 
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turning instinctively to the east, she knelt upon the rough rocky 
ground, clasped her hands, and lifted her eyes across the grey mist- 
enshrouded valley at her feet to the hills beyond, wh'ch were 
already beginning to look faintly pink with the approach of dawn. 
Slowly and in broken phrases, in part reminiscent of the prayers of 
her childhood, in part the simple utterance of her own passionate 
desire, she spoke her prayer : 

‘God in Heaven, please listen to me. I am Maggie Williams. 
I am very unhappy and so is Griffith, that is loving me and I him. 
_ We have done no wrong, but Mrs. Jones, Tynycae, is a wicked woman, 

because she is making us unhappy by sending me away for punish- 
ment, though I have done no wrong. It is she that is doing evil, 
God ; there is no right with her to be making us unhappy, so please 
God punish her, punish her, and make it that Griffith and me can be 
together always world without end. Please God hear and don’t be 
forgetting. Amen.’ 

As she finished speaking, the sun rose from behind the distant 
ridge of Bryntawel and flashed in red and gold splendour over peak, 
plain, and valley ; a little breeze sprang up, rustling the leaves of the 
trees that in close but stunted growth covered the top of Craigoleu ; 
and a lark rose singing lustily into the depths of the tender blue sky. 
The girl rose from her knees and gazed eagerly at the transformed 
landscape. Sunrises of all seasons she had beheld many a time 
before, but for her this one held a new and wondrous meaning. 
Stirred and excited by love and sorrow to the very depths of her 
emotional Celtic nature, she read God’s answer in the spreading 
sunlight, in the whispering trees, in the bird’s glad song. He had 
heard! He would help! Her heart. began to feel lighter with hope, 
and as she ran down the steep path her voice rose in a song high 
and clear as that of the lark which was still thrilling its sweetness 
far above the rocky summit of Craigoleu. 

As she entered the farmyard her lover met her. 

‘ Where hast thou been so early, Marged ?’ he said ; ‘ the mistress 
is asking for thee; she is not well, and cross! Bobl anwyl, cross 
dros ben ! it were better to thee to go quickly. She is in her bed.’ 

But in spite of the warning Maggie went slowly up the stairs. 
She was full of wondering and speculation. Had God already laid 
His hand on the old woman, and was sickness to be her punishment ? 
She knew how her mistress hated illness in any one, how particularly 
she resented any ailment in herself which might incapacitate her 
from work or the superintendence of work. She had never known 
the old woman give in so far as to take to her bed before, she must 
really be bad—perbaps a long illness was before her, and if so, how 
could she manage without a girl, or how could she look out for one? 
—Ah! perhaps she would be obliged to ask Marged to stay on. 
The girl stopped in awe and excitement. She seemed to see God’s 
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purpose and plan now; how wonderful that He should so quickly 
understand and act! (n entering Mrs. Jones’s room she found her 
sitting up in bed wrapped in shawls. 

“’N enw’r Tad !' what hast thou been doing this morning, Marged 
Williams? and [ wanting thee all the while. Dia’r anwyl! it is 
always the same thing; when I do not want thee I am falling over 
thee all the while, and when I am wanting thee thou art not to be 
found. I am not well this morning, there is a heavy cold on me, 
so I will be staying in my bed for a day or two whatever. Thou 
must get the men’s food and see to the washing, and after breakfast 
go over to the Plas and ask for some soup for me. Now away with 
thee !’ 

Maggie went cheerfully from the room to obey her orders, 
Breakfast over, she hurried to the Plas and proffered her request to 
the cook in the best English she could muster. She came back with 
a little soup and the promise of more to follow, then, anxious to show 
how well she could manage when left to herself, she set diligently 
about her work. 

For nearly a week Mrs. Jones lay in her bed with a severe 
bronchial attack, though declining with her customary obstinacy 
to call in a doctor—indeed for the ministrations of the fraternity she 
had always entertained a lively contempt. It seemed likely that 
Maggie’s stay at Tynycae might really have to be prolonged, but 
after all it was not to be. The old lady took a turn for the better 
and began to mend rapidly, and some fortnight after the commence- 
ment of her illness Maggie on taking up her mistress’s breakfast was 
greeted by the news she had been dreading for the last two or three 
days to hear. 

‘I am quite well,’ the old woman announced with her customary 
brevity. ‘I shall be getting up presently and coming down. I was 
thinking I might be wanting thee to stay on, Marged Williams, but 
there is no need ; I am well again and can manage, and I shall not be 
getting another girl for the present. Thou hast done well while I 
have been ill, and I will speak for thee when thou art taking thy 
new service.’ 

Without a word Maggie left the room and went down to the 
kitchen. All was indeed over now, and no hope remained. She felt 
stunned with grief, but when she began to think of her late hopes 
and of what had inspired them, a bitter anger seized her. God had 
only meant to tease her then, to torture her, to play with her as a cat 
plays with a mouse. As she stood staring out of the back door, she 
seemed to hear His mocking laughter borne to her on the wings of 
the strong autumn wind which had arisen and was tossing the trees 
around the farmstead, tearing the leaves from their branches and 
swirling them helplessly about in the air. 

The fancy roused in her a fury of revengeful feeling. God was 
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beyond her reach: was there no way in which she could injure her 
mistress ? 

Hearing a noise just then, she turned and entered the kitchen, 
On the table stood a jug of cold soup, and through the window she 
could see the departing form of the kitchenmaid from the Plas, who 
had evidently just placed it there. Close beside it stood a bottle 
which she had often seen in the hand of Griffith, and which contained, 
sue knew, a lotion used for the feet of sheep and cattle. On the 
bottle was a red label bearing in large letters the words—Gwenwyn 
—Poison. As she advanced to take up the jug containing the soup, 
Maggie’s eye fell upon the label and its text. She had once asked 
Griffith what word the letters spelt, and its meaning occurred to her 
now. The hand outstretched to take the soup dropped, and she 
stood staring at the bottle with half-opened lips and dilated eyes. 


The sun was beginning to sink and shadows to creep over the 
mountain-tops as some hours later Maggie left the house and took 
her way across the yard to the further shed, where she had asked 
Griffith to meet her as she had something of importance to say to 
him. 

Griffith was beginning to feel genuinely grieved at the thought 
of losing her as the time for her departure drew near. As far as he 
was capable of loving any one besides himself he loved her, and he 
hoped that she had some scheme to propound to him now by which 
she might at any rate be near him after her departure ftom Tynycae. 
To have done or even suggested doing anything towards that end 
himself, however, would never have occurred to him. He was waiting 
for her already, and, as she entered the shed, looked up with an air of 
inquiry. 

She was looking flushed and excited, her blue eyes glowed as 
though lit by some inward fire, but she paused for a moment, and 
when she began to speak it was slowly and very clearly. 

‘ There is no need to us to think of parting yet, Griffith, though 
the mistress is well and has come downstairs. But she will have to 
be going up to her bed again before very long, and [ shall be staying 
on—with thee.’ 

She paused as though expecting some sign of pleasure, but 
Griffith only stared uncomprehending. 

‘Thou art wanting to know how it is I can speak thus surely ; 
wel ’*nghariadi, I will tell thee. I have managed it, I have done it, 
all for thee and for our love, and for the baban that is to be born to 
us hereafter.’ Her voice did not falter or fall as she spoke these 
words ; she knew no cause for shame. ‘I was thinking and thinking 
what to do and could she be punished for her cruelty towards us, and 
it came to me to ask God, Who is punishing all evil-doers, to punish 
her, and 1 went to the top of Craigoleu and told Him all about us. 
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He seemed to listen and to answer that He would help, and when I 
came back she was ill and I thought I saw His plan—to keep her long 
ill that I might stay—and then I found He was only playing with me, 
for she got well and told me I could go. I was sorely angered, and 
it came to me again what I should do to avenge our sorrow since He 
would not help. The poison-bottle was standing close by the soup and 
I put some in, remembering what thou hadst said that it would be 
ill with any one who tasted it. She has taken it and she will be ill 
again. I care not how ill she may be, but J shall stay and be with 
thee, my dear one. Why dost thou not speak to me, Griffith? Art 
thou not pleased with thy Marged? Has she not done well ?’ 

So absorbed was she in her story that she had not noticed 
her lover’s shocked expression at the account of her prayer, or his 
start of horror when she spoke of the poison. But as she came 
nearer to him now with the tender query upon her lips she saw his 
face. It was a sort of ashy-grey under the sunburn, his jaw had 
dropped, and his eyes stared out large and round and fixed, with a 
half-vacant, half-terrified expression in them. He made no attempt 
to speak or to answer her question, but stood as though turned to 
stone. Maggie gazed at him first in wonder, then in alarm. 

‘ Be sy arnatti? Whatis on thee, Griffith ?’ she cried, advancing 
towards him. But Griffith recoiled a step. 

‘Keep back—keep back,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘do not touch me. 
What art thou—a devil? Thou hast murdered the old mistress, and 
thou wilt surely get thy hanging forit. Keep back, I say ; I will have 
nought to do with thee. There is fearon me—thy fear. Whom hast 
thou been killing before this, or whom wilt thou be for killing next ? 
perhaps myself, or perhaps thou wilt be saying it was J put the 
stuff in and harm will be coming to me! And thou pretending thou 
lovest me. Ah! monster that thou art, I hate thee, I hate thee , 
Fear had loosened the strings of his tongue, but he stopped now 
breathless. 

‘ Griffith, Griffith,’ cried Maggie, horror-struck at his looks and 
language, ‘I understand thee not; what have I done to thee that 
thou shouldst speak to me so? How have I harmed thee? I did it 
for thee, I would do it again and more, because I love thee, oh! yes, 
indeed, I do, only thee in all the world; thou lovest me too, thou 
hast said so. Iam thy little Marged; I am not changed and I 
have done nothing wrong. Oh, say thou didst not mean those 
cruel words, say thou lovest me still, f’anwyled!’ and before he 
was aware of her intention she had sprung forward and clasped 
her arms round his neck. But this was more than he could bear: 
with a cry of rage and fear, he tore the encircling arms from his 
neck and thrust her so savagely from him that she fell heavily to 
the ground ; then he rushed from the shed, across the yard, and down 
the lane as though pursued by evil spirits. 
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As the sound of his footsteps died away Maggie slowly arose, and, 
supporting herself tremblingly against the rough wooden side of the 
shed, strove to collect her scattered senses. Just then the door- 
way was darkened by the form of some one entering, and looking 
up she saw her mistress. For a moment the two confronted one 
another in silence, then as Maggie would have spoken the old woman 
stopped her. 

‘Thou needst say nothing, I have heard all. I know what thou 
hast done-——nay, what thou hast tried to do only, for I tasted not the 
soup; it was cold and smelt but ill, so I threw it away. I came 
to seek thee even now to scold thee for spoiling it. Wel, Marged 
Williams, thou didst think to do me a terrible harm, but I forgive 
thee because of thy great ignorance—and because of thy great 
sorrow. I too was ignorant, I too suffered and learned wisdom, and 
therefore Iam greatly to blame. I should have warned thee of the 
ways of men, that they will take all and give naught, they will let 
us risk all and then leave us, because they fear the sacrifices of love 
—for themselves. And so thou too art cast off. Wel, time wil] cure 
and thou wilt forget. But I have been greatly to blame. Wilt thou 
forgive me and stay with me here? I will do my best to comfort 
thee; I will try to teach thee and take care of thee—and of thy 
baba.’ 

The harsh voice sounded harsher than ever in the stress of 
emotion and awakened memories, but there were tears in the old 
woman’s eyes. The girl, who had been standing with bent head, 
raised it now, and, turning her white face and despairing eyes upon 
her mistress, spoke slowly, almost sullenly. 

‘No, mistress, I will not stay; I will not take your charity. 
Indeed it comes tco late to be of any use to me. I will not be stay- 
ing here and Griffith hating me. He used to love me, but God has 
made him hate me; to punish me for seeking to harm you, is it? 
Ido not know, I am all confused. But God is your friend; He is 
not mine. I see that. I must go away and try to hide myself 
from Him, I and my baban. I will change my name, and be always 
quiet and sad, and then perhaps He will forget me and my sins. I 
do not know what was my sin in the beginning, but I think it must 
be that I was too happy and that I loved Griffith too well. Wise 
people hide their happiness, and they do not love. My father is 
wise ; you are wise, and so God is your friend. Yes, yes, I see it 
now. We were not meant to be happy, and it is wrong to love. 
Good-bye, mistress, I must go and forget my happiness and my 
love or God will be punishing me again. He does not mind how 
much we love the trees and flowers and hills, and the animals. 
But we must not love each other. If we do, harm comes.’ 

She turned to leave the shed, but her mistress followed her with 
outstretched hands. 
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‘Nay, nay, Marged, thou art surely wrong. God is not like 
that. He is working always for our good—in the end, though we 
are not seeing it, nor understanding. Be patient and wait, fy 
mhlentyn, and thou wilt see it is as I say. Wait here and learn 
and I will be helping thee if I can, and then there will be the child. 
God will perhaps deal more gently with thee and let it live. 

‘Ah! Marged, there is a better love than the one thou knowest. 
I knew it once; I am beginning to remember it now. It was taken 
from me almost as soon as it was born, that love; before I could 
learn all that it meant, perhaps; and so I forgot it, and grew hard 
and bitter. But it might return. If thou wilt stay, Marged, we 
will learn together the secret of this love, and try to understand 
the lesson that it teaches. Stay then, and I will bid Griffith to go. 
He it is should suffer, de siwr.’ 

But Marged turned quickly at these words. 

‘ Griffith suffer!’ she cried, ‘and through me! No, never; that 
I could not bear. I will kill myself and the baban before that shall 
happen. Why, mistress, you do not understand! I love him just 
the same as ever. That is why I must not stay, why I will not stay 
to harm himi with my love. So let me go, let me go quickly, mis- 
tress! Oh! there is longing on me to be gone,’ she sobbed, as she 
stumbled blindly towards the doorway. 

The old woman followed, arguing and entreating, but it was all 
in vain. For Marged Williams the chastening lesson of life was 
but yet begun, and in her bitter grief and disappointment she had 
failed to read its teaching aright. Time alone can show her the 
truth, time alone assuage her pain. She has gone far into the 
country of sorrow, but she must go farther yet ere she come to the 
fountain of healing. 

Gloom and despair encompassed her now; no glimmer of the 
light of Hope was anywhere visible. 

She went into the house and collected her few poor belongings, 
then, without farther farewell to any there, tramped out into the 
night, thankful for the darkness which hid her going from their 
sight and from her own sad eyes the scenes of her dead happiness. 


JEANNIE: S. PopHamM. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


BORN FEBRUARY 3, 1809 


We are like leaves which the flowering springtime brings forth, when of a 
sudden they grow between the rays of the sun; for a space so brief do we 
rejoice in the flowers of youth, knowing nothing neither good nor evil from the 
gods. But the black fates stand by, the one with the doom of doleful age, the 
other with the doom of death; and for a little space the fruit of youth continues, 
during one day’s sunshine on the earth. But, when once the appointed time 
of youth is passed, better to die forthwith than to live—Mimnermus, PRroressor 
ButcHEr’s Translation. 


MENDELSSOHN lived to within four months of his thirty-eighth year. 
During by far the larger portion of that brief lifetime he enjoyed 


universal attention throughout Europe, and this not merely amongst 
unthinking, novelty-seeking crowds, but also, it should be remem- 
bered, amongst the most critical circles of the members of his own 
craft. Then, just as meteorically as it appeared, so his light snuffed 
out abruptly. In England, where his cult reached its zenith, the 
one relic and obsequy of his memory which we retain would seem 
to consist in a lukewarm, waning, and quite uncritical affection for 
his Elijah. The occurrence of his centenary is, therefore, a doubly 
welcome opportunity. It permits one to plead that never was there 
a period in musical history when the special calibre of his genius 
might better reward us for its resuscitation. A simple, unadulterated 
beverage, genuine of its kind, is becoming so extremely rare, that 
we may do well to recall Schumann’s pertinent remark : ‘ Mendelssohn 
is a wine of the purest, if not of the richest vintage.’ 

A particular charm and fascination in Mendelssohn lies therein, 
that he never tried to hide himself from us—behind so much as a 
blade of grass. 

The mingled warp and woof of his character and circumstance 
offer besides such an extraordinarily perfect piece of texture in the 
fabric of life that the record is one to cherish, not for a transitory 
epoch, but for all time. He had not only the happiness to be gifted, 
but the far choicer gift to be happy. The very name—Felix— 
bestowed upon him at his birth proved an odd premonition of his 
nature and future. Balzac, with his many queer theories as to the 
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physiognomy of names and their psychic influences, would here have 
found a most convincing text. Mendelssohn came into contact with 
practically nothing from which he could not draw some intelligible 
and agreeable conclusion. 

The old Greek sense of tragedy in past and future (he observes in one of 
his innumerable letters) is no problem for me to solve. I don’t want to. The 
present is quite enough for me. . . . Each day brings me fresh anticipations ; 
and every day fulfils them. The sun is again shining on my breakfast table, 
and I am now going to my daily work. . . . So I live happily on and think 
of you in every pleasant moment. . . . It is indeed delicious to reflect upon 
how very many charming and reasonable people there are in the world. 


In the whole course of his music Mendelssohn never once leaves 
a suspicion that he may perhaps not be quite sure of his purpose, or 
unable to entirely control his imagination. If he could never feel 
himself stupendous or splendid—infinitely great, as must have been 
at times a flash of experience vouchsafed to a Beethoven, it had to 
follow paradoxically that he could never also feel himself infinitely 


small. Of all men he would have been the last to exclaim: 





Overarched by gorgeous night, 
I wave my trivial self away. 


One cannot possibly picture Mendelssohn ever once revelling im 
the crash and clang of some great storm. ‘When the weather is 
cold and grey,’ he tells us, ‘I’m never in a communicative mood.” 
As he indicates, he had no illogical yearnings to delve and probe, 
to soar and float in some mysterious infinitude. Why should he, 
indeed, when he could tread with the most elastic yet surest foot 
amidst the palpable, tangible beauties of what he felt to be an 
excellent earth? If he had none of that Titanic brooding force 
eager to explore vague vastnesses, and which brings with it its own 
peculiar curse as well as its dominating force—if he never lost him- 
self in an ocean, still his rivulets and streamlets, as they ripple 
and flow and gurgle softly, can please and delight us by the sheer 
translucence of their sunlit shallows. 

As a motto to the Scherzo of that wondrous production for a lad 
barely seventeen, the Octet, Op. 20, he borrowed the strophe 
‘orchestra pianissimo’ which ends up the Walpurgis Nacht dream 
of Goethe’s Faust : 

Wolkenzug und Nebelflor 
Erhellen sich von oben. 
Luft im Laub und Wind im Rohr, 
Und alles ist zerstoben. 


It was natural for the boy, and very typical of the matured man, 
that this passage of all others, should strike him in Faust. There 
exists another noteworthy piece of chamber music, achieved by an 
adolescent in his teens, namely, Hugo Wolf's String Quartet in 
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D minor, which also bears a motto from Faust, equally typical of its 
composer's circumstances and outlook upon life: ‘ Entbehren sollst. 
du, sollst entbehren.’ 

We may say of Mendelssohn that the talisman of his nature lay 
* not in strength, but rather therein that every component part of him 
harmonised. His soul, spirit, mind, character, temperament, all 
that we seek to understand and grasp in the constitution of a human 
being, were so beautifully poised and balanced.as to exactly suit and 
support each other. 

Poverty, hardships, and difficulties are habitually quoted as neces- 
sary and comforting tonics for genius. It is certain that as often 
as not they have been its goads. To so delicately and tenderly 
organised an instrument as was Mendelssohn—physically and 
mentally—they could not have failed to be a dire and destroying 
scourge. 

On the other hand, though, the average well-to-do middle-class 
position of his family might very easily have led Mendelssohn to 
spend his days, and die, hemmed in by the narrow, unambitious 
existence of a man of small, independent means. 

In his case affluence of circumstance clearly enabled him to 
produce and give of his utmost. and his best. And it was no hypo- 
critical veneer of piety that made him habitually sign his scores 
‘God grant success,’ or ‘May God help me’; but rather an innate 
reverence for the sacredness of work as the most eloquent document. 
of conscience and religion that he could conceive or devise. 

As to his impelling creative instinct as a musician, even Wagner, 
with all the potential prejudices of his critical pronouncements, was 
bound to acknowledge that, together with Mozart, Mendelssohn’s 
was probably the most specifically musical genius hitherto recorded. 
Like Mozart—and like Schubert, too—he had the faculty for think- 
ing and expressing himself as easily, if not more easily, in notes than 
in words. 

Another most interesting factor in a psychological study of 
Mendelssohn is the coincidence that with spirit, mind and environ- 
ment in harmony, there was also the closest possible bond between 
the innermost character of his music and the being and habit of the 
outward man. From all we know of his appearance, he was small, 
slight of build, elegant and graceful of movement. His features were 
well-proportioned and clean-cut, and his manners irreproachable. 
As a child already, he was an uncanny, if not a fairly priggish 
model of order and neatness.! 

! The physical and psychical phenomenon connecting certain types of men with 
certain types of art has not yet been studied with sufficient science and exactitude. 
Each one of us, we may believe, has some species of individuality, weak or strong, 
exalted or commonplace, but it requires a very subtle degree of technical accomplish- 
ment to express this self faithfully and fluently in art. Mendelssohn himself whilst 
once wandering through a room of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, hung with portraits. 
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To anyone who has acquired some familiarity in score-reading, 
the pages of each great master can present certain characteristic 
designs. What appeals to one most in Mendelssohn’s scoring is the 
exquisitely dainty and equalised proportion of its patterns. We may 
search in vain throughout his music for traces of rugged, unpolished 
contours such as one often lights upon in looking over a Beethoven or 
a Berlioz or a Schumann score. Mendelssohn had inimitable tact, 
not by any means for extracting its utmost virtue and capacity from 
an instrument, but for hiding all inherent weaknesses and asperities, 
For this reason every lover of some special musical: medium is 
indebted to him. In £lijah or St. Paul there is no forcible dramatic 
characterisation to hold one in its spell. Schumann compared: his 
sacred music to the Madonnas of Murillo. It is true: one chiefly 
remembers the beautifully suave, vocal design of the soli; the 
admirable blend and ease of the part writing for the chorus. If his 
conception had not always U’idée juste, he was invariably correct 
in penning the perfectly just note in juxtaposition to its context. 
Thus, if we dissect his instrumentation, what oboe player but must 
rejoice in the oboe writing of the Hebrides Overture; or there is an 
opening oboe solo in his setting of the 42nd Psalm, ‘My soul 
thirsteth for God,’ which, once heard, lingers unforgetably in the 
mind, as the acme of good style for this instrument. Similarly 
tactful, studied in its essence as musical writing, is his treatment of 
the flute, the clarinet, or the unobtrusive, modest viola; and all this 
remains as true now, after seventy years’ advance and progress in 
instrumentation, as when Mendelssohn was alive. 

The most modern pianists may still learn something from 
Mendelssohn’s eminently pianistic quality ; nor has anything more 
innately proper to the violin ever been put upon paper than his 
Violin Concerto. To do this music justice may require no deep 
vein of poetry, but it asks for an unerring deftness, a finished 
elegance, an equality of tone of a kind that seems almost to have 
vanished from modern schools of interpretation. Amongst living 
violinists, perhaps Lady Hallé and Emile Sauret alone can bring 
home to us the unrivalled finesse of form and style belonging to 
this Concerto, and although, as admitted, Mendelssohn demands no 
great depth of poetic conception, he is, at the same time, altogether 
removed from the mildly insipid virtuosity of Moscheles, Sterndale 
Bennett, Onslow, and others of his contemporaries whom he gener- 
ously believed to be his equals. 

A former generation of plagiarists amongst British composers 

































of painters done by themselves, made the chance discovery that many of them showed 
graphic resemblance to their own productions. Thus he found Raphael pale, 
delicate, wistful, fervid; Michael Angelo ugly, muscular, rugged, vigorous, like his 
‘David’ or his ‘Moses’; or Leonardo da Vinci wise and grave, with a leonine 


aspect.’ 
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readily assimilated his defects of lack of breadth and thin colouring, 
without though mastering his conspicuous values of surety, elegance 
and transparency; and at the present time, if instead of affording 
publicity to the rough, ill-considered efforts of their pupils, the 
committee of what is known in London as the ‘Ernest Palmer 
Fund’ were to oblige their students to steadily analyse these best 
traits of Mendelssohn, considerable benefit might accrue for the 
future of our national school of music. In his beauty of manner in 
music, and his fastidious touch, the one composer now at work who 
can vie with Mendelssohn is possibly Debussy. The ewsthetic con- 
tent of their music, it need hardly be stated, is as opposed as is a 
minutely stippled engraving to a landscape by Monet; and where 
Mendelssohn can be trite and conventional harmonically, Debussy 
is noticeable for his highly original fulness of harmonic device. 
No one, again, better than Mendelssohn—except, perhaps, Arthur 
Sullivan—has had moments in which he has unconsciously said 
nothing with more charming grace, and without the least apparent 
effort or exertion. Musicians with nothing to say usually rant and 
make a terrible to-do with the brass. 

Mendelssohn undoubtedly cultivated and developed his mastery 
of form by his unremitting and enthusiastic study of Bach. As to 
his style, in the Scherzo of the Octet he at once gave definite utter- 
ance to his favourite mode and type of expression. Repeatedly in 
his later compositions, it is as if he went back to this Scherzo and 
broke off tiny fragments to work up and develop again and again. 
With regard to his musical speciality in fairies, at a first acquaintance, 
particularly in childhood, these are little less than adorable. As 
they first greet us in his Midswmmer Night's Dream music, so 
indeed, in all one’s later musical associations, one longs to keep and 
to hold Mendelssohn’s fairies. Nevertheless, beside the diaphanous 
fairy imagery of Berlioz, or the fairy phantasy of Russia, as pre- 
sented to us by Tshaikovski or Rimski-Korssakov, one is grudgingly 
forced to concede that his orderly little beings can suggest a slight, 
if very slight, suspicion of footlights and muslin frocks ; and if brought 
into immediate contact with the lovely romance of Weber’s fairyland, 
then his fairies almost become like buzzing flies. At one time 
he intended composing music to The Tempest. But the idea 
was abandoned, it may be after a closer inspection of Caliban, for 
Mendelssohn naturally hated anything savouring of the uncouth or 
the grotesque. On the whole, we may perhaps be glad that he never 
handled Ariel. Of the gnomish, trollish atmosphere evoked by Grieg, 
he was no forerunner. In his excursions into the supernatural, it 
never so much as occurred to him to touch the Frl Konig; and if 
by chance Mendelssohn happened to survey the weird ghostliness 
of many of Loewe’s ballads, we may be sure that he promptly closed 
the volume with a sigh of cordial distaste. In full justice te 
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Mendelssohn’s fairies, though, it may be observed that these cer. 
tainly ‘hop as light as bird from brier,’ if we compare them with 
Humperdinck’s stiffly pedantic elves in the famous and popular 
Hansel and Gretel. 

Devoted as he was to Goethe the man, and boyishly proud of 
early winning his notice and friendship, it is easy to understand that, 
as a poet, Mendelssohn could prefer Schiller. Of Wilhelm Tell he 
‘writes : 
My heart is so overflowing that I must tell you about it. ... I have just 
read half of the first scene... . This is what I call a poem and a literary 
opening ; first the pure, clear verse in which the lake, smooth as a mirror and 
all else, is so vividly described, . . . it is quite glorious . . . it is so admirable 
in Schiller, too, to have created an entire Switzerland for himself inasmuch as 
he never saw it. . . . The expression that Goethe once made use of to me that 
Schiller could have supplied two great tragedies every year, with its business- 
like tone, always inspired me with particular respect, but not till this morning 
‘did the full force of its meaning become clear to me, and it has made me feel 
that I too must set to work in earnest. 


In spite of the fact that Mendelssohn came of perhaps the most 
bitingly ironical race that civilisation has hitherto conceived and 
brought forth, he totally lacked this trait, quality, or defect—which- 
-ever we choose to call it. He could be tenderly humorous, as in the 
two symphonies known respectively as the ‘ Scotch’ and the ‘ Italian,’ 
but never for an instant is he witty—witty, that is, in the sense of 
‘the term as applicable to so many French and Russian composers, or 
to the Pole, Chopin. 
Heine, like most other contemporary celebrities, was an habitué 
-of the Mendelssohn social gatherings. No one of the family circle, 
least of all Felix, could quite decide whether to be solemnly shocked 
or merely puzzled by the poet’s mocking sallies and revolutionary 
tirades. In this connexion we may be surprised that Mendelssohn 
should have set any of Heine’s words, but only once, and this in Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges, where Heine is at his sweetest and calmest, can 
he and Mendelssohn be said to blend without a perceptible discord.’ 
It was his excellent knowledge of Greek that helped to procure 
Mendelssohn a royal commission from the King of Prussia to set 
the Antigone and the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles to music. 
That he should miss their sombre, fateful atmosphere was inevit- 
able ; and yet there is much in these two scores to incline one to 
place them in the very front rank of his compositions. His instinct 
for roundness of form, balance and symmetry came signally to his 
? But if Mendelssohn did not quite understand Heine, there is, at any rate, one 
atter-day Englishman who has realised Mendelssohn’s exact position and capability 
‘as a song-writer. This is Mr. Percy Pinkerton. His English translation of the 
words of Mendelssohn’s lyrics, in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s latest edition, is so entirely 
in sympathy with the texture and spirit of the music that the achievement merits a 
‘new era and life for the songs; and this in the hands of those who should best be 
-able to sing them. 
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aid in the technical understanding of each drama as a whole; and 
the human characterisation, if not wholly distinctive in his Oedipus, 
is at least throughout his Antigone broader and more dignified, 
more imbued with a breath and pulse of life, than anything to be 
cited, for example, in Elijah. Especially genial besides is his 
treatment of the Greek chorus. What the fundamental character- 
istics of music may have been at the zenith of taste and culture 
in classic Greece, no one has discovered. It seems, however, 
reasonable to surmise that a people permeated with the mellow, 
suave feeling for plastic beauty perceptible in their sculpture and 
literature must have been incapable of accepting the thin, dreary, 
monotonous wailing that modern pedagogues hasten to inflict upon 
us at any hearing of Greek plays. These ugly anomalies were 
already rife in Mendelssohn’s days. He had the courage to reject 
them. He steered clear of the austere polyphonic medizvalism of 
our Western music in its infancy, as well as the later types of light 
Italian melody—both equally ludicrous anachronisms in conjunction 
with the nature of Greek classicism as we know it in every art but 
music. If that frank estimate made of his own limitations with 
regard ‘to the Greek sense of tragicness in past and future’ can 
show us how pleasantly easy it was to Mendelssohn to fathom his 
own nature, there are, nevertheless, various other aspects of the 
‘Greek genius to which he was most closely, albeit unconsciously, 
akin. In the clear, objective, sane, articulate consonance of his 
outlook upon the present, in his comprehension for the ideal 
in the real, he was neither Jew nor Christian; but like Goethe, 
Greek of very Greek.* It must have been this spirit perceived in 
him by Goethe that attracted the latter to Mendelssohn. When 
‘Goethe said of him: ‘He was born on a lucky day. In 
Hungary he saw the crowning of an imperial head, and 
in Rome he finds a conclave, and even Vesuvius gets up a 
spectacle for him!’ he summarised his complaisant attitude 
towards a tangible world; and the signal differences which must 
always separate the circumspect moderation of his genius from the 
untrammelled yet unsatisfied floating sensations of mood conveyed 
to us, for instance, by Chopin and Schumann, although the actual 
range of vision and plane of lyrism of all three composers could be 
identical when contrasted, let us say, with Beethoven, Wagner, and 
others of epic and tragic stature. Music, being the supreme art of 
emotion and sensation, it is only too easy to say in note and phrase 
what convention and propriety might make a man hesitate to utter 
in printed word. Distracted by more startling novelties, English 
amateurs, once the most ardent supporters of the indispensable 
Lieder ohne Worte, have wavered and faltered in their allegiance. 
But for all that the quality of this music still confirms it as an im- 
3 The Greek View of Life, by Lowes Dickinson M.A. 
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peccable and delectable classic for the usage of amateur circles of the 
highest refinement. Mendelssohn apparently never indulged in any 
experience, or at least he never composed a phrase, which he might 
not breathe in the ears of la jeune fille, be she never so snemieunren:- 
and jealously guarded. 

When he married, his choice of a wife was eminently judicious 
and suitable. Cécile Mendelssohn, née Jeanrenaud, was a young 
French girl of good birth and education, spiritually pretty, and 
as elegant as her husband. Their union was an idyll. Cécile 
painted landscapes in one room whilst Felix composed them in 
another. They were fully justified in satisfying the normal craving 
of every healthy young creature to beget offspring. In April 1845 
we find Mendelssohn writing to a friend: ‘All is well with us, 
Heaven be thanked. Cécile is splendidly fit. The children are 
flourishing. Spring is at hand.... Work prosperous. What 
more can a man desire ?’ 

Berlin, as one gathers from the family chronicles, was the one 
place in which Mendelssohn failed to earn a full measure of 
popularity. In Berlin though, for over a century, cliques of 
chauvinism have remained paramount, disputing for supremacy in 
Semitic, as well as in artistic questions. It is somewhat curious 
that although he knew Paris during one of her most brilliant epochs 
of social and mental fecundity, he found there comparatively little 
to enjoy. In his frequent sojournings in London, on the other 
hand, those phases of our social life with which he was familiar, in 
the luxury of aristocratic palaces, or in the solid comfort of middle- 
class homes, made direct appeal to Mendelssohn. When he stayed 
in our country houses he was a singularly agreeable guest, composing 
charming caprices upon the flowers in the garden, and dedicating 
these to the ladies of the household. To be sure, in the strict 
privacy of his apartment he occasionally wrote his relatives good- 
humoured diatribes upon his point of view as to the useless prettiness 
of English girls, with their eternal tinkling upon pianos, and their 
inability to cook even a pancake or a potato properly. But where 
Wagner and Berlioz were at pains to shake the dust of England from 
their feet with wrathful weariness and contumely, young Master 
Mendelssohn stood his ground smiling blithely. One knows of no 
other musician of his sincerity and magnitude who, after protracted 
intercourse, could still preserve cordially amiable relations with our 
‘ Royal Philharmonic Society’ and our ‘Royal Opera.’ The latter 
institution elected to interpolate the latest up-to-date ballet appliances 
of the day into its production of his Antigone. Mendelssohn imper- 
turbably allowed the performances to continue for forty-five nights ; 
and begged his family to procure the issue of Punch containing 
a caricature of the business, which, he wrote, gave him cause for 
unalloyed merriment. 
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In the unendowed conditions of music-making peculiar to 
England, commercial exigencies must perforce be uppermost. One 
cogent reason for his uniformly friendly dealings with our musical 
authorities was his ability as a financier. Monetary calculations of 
profit and loss which Berlioz or Schumann might strive in vain to 
grasp, came to Mendelssohn with exactly the same ease and 
dexterity with which he evolved his musical phraseology. In his 
frequent organisation of concerts for himself and others he exhibited 
all the patience and requisite foresight in tackling every small 
detail connected with the expenses of rehearsing, advertising, 
printing, hiring, travelling, tipping, what not. The stupidity or the 
astuteness of agents and entrepreneurs for once found their master 
in a musician. Practice makes perfect in the intelligent handling 
of money as in everything else ; and the moderation and frugality 
of Mendelssohn’s speculations, in money as in music, reminds one 
that his grandmother, on his father’s side, is famed in the family 
archives as an example of housewifely economy. Before any small 
festive gathering she was wont, we are told, to count out, one by 
one, the almonds and raisins for dessert. 

It may be argued that Mendelssohn’s sudden death in the full 
flush of manhood and success was a sharp and unseemly dissonance. 
Yet, after all, was this so? The more he felt himself in touch with 
the world, the more happily he exercised his powers, the more vividly 
he lived in action; so much the more alien and bitter and incom- 
prehensible must he have found the phenomenon of age, creeping on 
with its incapacities and disabilities. 

The first heavy clouds to dim his horizon were the deaths of his 
parents, but as nearly as one human being may venture to decide 
for another, the sharpest pang of sorrow that Mendelssohn was 
destined to feel was his grief, just six months before his own death, 
over the loss of his beloved sister Fanny Hensel. The anguish and 
depression to which he then fell a prey are a pregnant token that he 
found death just as incomprehensible to contemplate as he might 
have found age. Was not this early end of his, therefore, absolutely 
opportune—a beautifully resolved cadence of bright major concords 
after his own most consistent manner? To have lived his complete 
little span of life filled to the brim with the zest of fruitful work ; to 
have drunk deep of the happiness of sheltered friendship and family 
love ; to have experienced the joys of marriage and parentage; to 
know nothing of the hampering handicaps of poverty, or of the sting 
of failure ; never to have felt the weary agony of some lingering 
malady, nor to have to turn and flee and hide from some grim 
harbingers of loneliness ; never, finally, to have to watch the present 
tense of his fame dwindling and merging into a preterite'past— 
who can dream or imagine a sweeter finale to mortal symphony ? 

A. E. KEETON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE ANGLO- 
GERMAN PROBLEM’ 


Tue idea has taken root in England that the object of Germany’s 
ambitious naval policy is to strike a blow at England’s maritime 
supremacy the moment she is equal to the task, and it is asserted 
on many sides that she would challenge her command of the sea 
to-day but for the fact that Germany takes no risks. The German 
Fleet cannot obtain its requisite strength before 1917 or 1918, and 
meanwhile sops and palliatives are being employed in order to 
disarm England’s apprehensions and persuade her to reduce her ship- 
building programme. 

Germany, they say, cannot conceivably need a fleet of the strength 
contemplated except for the one purpose on which she is irrevocably 
resolved of wiping England off the highways of the sea, and writers 
support this view by quotations from the Emperor’s speeches and 
those of Prince Buelow. The growth of the Floitenverein is an 
additional factor in the situation, and significance is attached to the 
writings of certain German publicists that have as their intention 
to rouse the nation to a sense of their greater destiny. Some of the 
leading men of thought in economic science are cited as supporters 
of Germany’s naval expansion, which is being interpreted to mean the 
inflaming of popular feeling against England’s sea supremacy. 

This is a powerful indictment against a nation that professes 
friendship for England and whose sovereign has recently pledged his 
people’s conscience and his own to the view that the peace of the 
world depends on the friendship of the two countries. 

The fact that these views are not only possible, but are held by 
many intelligent Englishmen, shows that suspicion and apprehension 
have taken deep and probably lasting root. 

} 1. Britischer Imperialismus und lischer Freihandel zu Beginn des Zwan- 
zigsten Jahrhunderts. By Dr. G. von -Gaevernitz. Leipzig. Duncker und 
Humblot, 1906. 


2. England und Deutschland. By Professor G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. Berlin. 
Schoeneberg, Buchverlag der ‘ Hilfe,’ 1908. 
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The Germans have become equally sceptical of England’s policy, 
which they suspect of concealing a provocative design rather than the 
peaceful intention professed. They believe that English policy is not 
content with the prospect of, in part, excluding Germany from the 
British markets to which she has hitherto enjoyed free access, but that 
it is also directed towards debarring German trade from overflowing 
into the markets of some distant neighbours, and to complete Ger- 
many’s discomfiture a great Continental alliance is aimed at which 
shall isolate her and grip her so closely as to paralyse her past 
recovery. Added thereto, England is to have an Army of Con- 
tinental proportions with which to strengthen her allies in any armed 
conflict with Germany. 

If this may be taken to represent fairly the state of feeling on 
both sides, it surely needs no seer or divining hand to indicate the 
direction in which the needle of events is pointing. 

With a view to directing them into conciliatory channels a recent 
professorial address on the subject of Anglo-German relations 
given by a leading national German economist, Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, will attract attention in this country. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz is no stranger to the English reader; 
his works on English social problems, on Russian finance and admini- 
stration, and more recently his volume on British Imperialism, are 
well known. The latter contains an analysis of the moral philosophy 
which at successive periods influenced English thought and character 
and a development of the ideals, mainly religious, to which he 
attributes England’s great industrial development. He is a frank 
admirer of the British State organism and the English nation, 
and considers their enlightening influence essential to the world’s 
progress. 

At the same time German to the backbone, he is frequently cited 
by English writers, with Professor Brentano and others, as an enthu- 
siastic believer in Germany’s future on the sea. 

His attitude of mind on this subject, and more particularly in its 
relation to the future of British power, is set forth in his recent 
academic discourse. That his statements have authority may be 
inferred from the fact that Prince Buelow made frequent use of them 
in introducing his latest Financial Reform Bill. 

The author seems to approach his subject without any political 
bias and bases his discussion purely on established facts. He divides 
the problem into two issues, the political and the economic, and treats 
them distinctively. 

He begins with the political controversy and introduces it from 
the English point of view, and analyses and reviews the causes of 
England’s case against Germany. 

England, he says, had absolute control of the seas after the 
Napoleonic wars which insured her unrivalled trade supremacy, 
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not only within her Colonial Empire but in foreign Colonies as well, 
and established it more especially, perhaps, in those which, like the 
South American States and Mexico, had gradually seceded from the 
Iberian Powers. 

When Free Trade was introduced in 1846 English politicians 
prophesied that foreign nations would soon follow the same course, 
which they believed would make England the workshop of the world, 
as she must absorb the raw products of other nations and give them 
manufactured goods in exchange. The dream of the Free Traders 
was not to be realised, and in the meantime they became confronted 
with the great political events which changed the entire economic 
conditions of the world. 

In North America, the United States was the outcome of the 
Civil War; her increasing power soon engrossed the whole American 
continent south and confirmed the establishment of the Monroe 
doctrine. In Central Europe the rivalry between Prussia and Austria 
eventually resulted in the supremacy of Prussia and was preliminary 
to the unification of Germany. Other States, Italy and Hungary for 
instance, inspired by national sentiment, began to enter upon a new 
phase of industrial and political ascendency. 

Instead of these newly constituted groups adopting the British 
Free Trade principles as had been expected, they all resorted to a 
system of Protection that gradually secured them a strong footing in 
their own markets and endowed them with a vitality enabling them to 
engage in competition with Great Britain in foreign spheres. In some 
cases, as with Germany, aggressive Protectionism in the form of 
bounties and dumping was adopted, which Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz holds with English politicians to be an unfair form of 
competition. 

Having by these measures secured economic success the United 
States, Germany, and even Italy, proceeded to give it a political foun- 
dation by means of increased armaments, and herewith the great 
Continental armies and latterly the development of the American 
and German Fleets. 

The growth in man and money power of these rival nations 
which progressed alongside of industrial expansion is, he thinks, a 
genuine cause for uneasiness among Englishmen who believe their trade 
and maritime supremacy to be seriously challenged. It is an anomaly 
that this struggle for Welthandel and Welimacht should be con- 
fined to the three great branches of the Teutonic family—England, 
the United States, and Germany, whose religious, racial, and intellectual 
relationship ought to be conducive to wider co-partnership. 

A series of statistics is imported into the argument to show the 
relative progression of trade and national expansion of the three 
countries which have led to the conflict of interests. 
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The following table offers a few examples, France being added 
for the purpose of comparison :— 


TABLE I. 





Great Britain | United States Germany 





1. Annual increase in 372,580 1,814,242 854,820 
population 


2. Foreign trade (in mil- 
lion £) : 

(a) Imports 1886 . i | 183-1 143°6 

<< Sas F | 2548 401-0 

(b) Exports 1886 . \ 239-8 148-7 

906. 360-2 3179 

(c) Total foreign 

trade 1886. 4 2711 292-3 

o 1008.... . 615°5 719°0 


3. Coal output (in 1000 
tons): 1886 . , | 103,129 73,683 
een ’ 369,004 193,533 


4, Pig-iron production (in 
1000 tons) average : 

1876-1880 .  . ’ | 2,200 2,140 

1896-1900 . : y 11,490 7,310 

ee os:lhlCU , | 25,712 12,478 


5. Steel production (in 1000 
tons) : 

1876-1880 . : 810 510 

1896-1900 . . 8,450 5,520 

1906. ‘ ° | 23,738 11,135 








“—_ | » North 1900 aoe 
6. Cotton Spindles . .| 50,964,874 \feeeaee| 8,832,016 
8,050,879 





South 1905 


‘North 1900 

1905 ? 1905 

7. Cotton Looms . . 704,357 340,682 211,818 
174,324 


8. Manufactured Cotton | 3,640,000 


(in bales) South 1905 


2,203,406 


1905 North 1900 


1905 
2,167,700 1,761,369 


r Approximately Approximately 
9. Agricultural Population | — 5,000,000 18,000,000 


Production of Cereals 
(in 1000 tons) : i 
1904 . ‘ 3 5,045 82,940 + 
’ { an 63,000} 24,196 14,508 
1905 . ‘ 5,700 35,670 + 
Production of Sugar Maize 69,700} 21,000 16,382 
(in 1000 tons) : 
1896-7 . " nil 830,316 1,821,223 | 668,546 


1905-6 . ° nil 623,536 2,400,771 | 968,580 
1901 1902 1904 1901 


(a) Horned Cattle .{ 11,477,824 | 61,424,599 | 19,333,568 | 14,673,810 
b) Sheep . ‘ - | 30,829,889 | 62,039,091 7,907,173 | 19,669,682 
c) Pigs . « . 8,411,129 | 48,698,890 | 18,920,666 6,758,198 
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al | Great Britain 


United States 


Germany 





10. Shipping—foreign trade 
in own bottoms : 

1900 (in 1000 

registered tons) 

1905 (in 1000 

registered tons) 


11. Tonnage of Mercantile 
Marine 1906-7 (in 
1000 registered tons) : 

Steamers . 
Sailing vessels 
Total . ‘a 


12. Shipbuilding (exclusive 
of Navy) : 
Tonnage 1906 : 


18. Naval Expenditure (in 
million £) : 
1893 xj. 
1903 


62,711 
70,968 


9,320,576 
1,174,440 
10,495,016 


1,828,343 


145 
367 


12,798 
15,192 


1,999,711* 
1,413,833* 
3,413,544* 


413,637 


6:4 
17-4 





14,301 
18,646 


2,081,205 
434,610 
2,515,815 


| 
| 


318,330 


' 


40 
10°5 


727,047 
487,458 
1,214,505 


35,109 


101 
12°5 





Total Expenditure on | 60 (1906-7} | 48 (1906) 54 (1907-8) | 43°8 (1907) 
National Defence (in 
million £) | 





| 





* Inclusive of the great lakes and Philippines. 


America is shown to be England’s most formidable rival, and yet, 
says Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz, she may be regarded from every 
point of view as hors de concours in her relations with England. 
Neither economically nor politically is Great Britain in a position to 
assail the increasing ascendency of this Power, because economically 
America is in the main self-supporting, rich in minerals, in oil, cotton, 
and agricultural products, and because, politically speaking, she holds 
Great Britain in check by her commanding position over Canada. 
Naturally then under these circumstances England refrains from 
political controversies with her more formidable competitor and 
seeks to concentrate on her as yet minor rival, Germany. Although 
the trade and industries of that country are still largely outstripped 
by England, it would be self-deception, continues the writer, did 
England not see in the ever-increasing population of Germany, and 
in her aptitude for applying scientific principles to commercial ends 
and in the magnitude of her military organisation an encroachment 
on her world-power. 

The German position is next under consideration. English 
policy is said to be distrusted by a large section of the German 
nation, a sentiment that dates back to the days of the Vienna 
Congress, when England’s predominating influence lost Germany 
the Southern Provinces of the Netherlands, which up till the wars 
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of the French Revolution had been German territory, and with them 
went that invaluable possession the Mouth of the Rhine. 

Again, in the days of the Danish conflict, no statesman was more 
vehement than Palmerston, no Power more violent in disclaiming 
Prussia than the British}nation. Nor can United Germany forget 
England’s political attitude during Germany’s national struggle 
in 1870, when she caused the delay of the bombardment of Paris. 
Even more recently England has displayed antagonism in hampering 
Germany’s colonial expansion, while France, who suffered defeat, 
has been permitted unchecked to establish a vast colonial Empire. 

Against these hostile sentiments Germans appreciate the services 
rendered to their cause by Carlyle, who spread German literature 
among his countrymen, and during the critical period of 1870 en- 
deavoured to secure England’s political sympathy for the rise of the 
Central European Power. Nor does Germany disregard the influence 
of Queen Victoria and her Consort in winning over her subjects to 
sympathy with German ideas. Already in 1857 the trend of events 
was foreseen by Bismarck, when he said: ‘ England views with ill 
favour our attempts at creating an oversea trade and a Navy, and is 
jealous of our industrial development.’ He spoke in advance of his 
time, as the political relations between the two countries were at that 
period amicable, and, moreover, England had no need to look upon 
Germany, whose status was agricultural, in any other sense than that 
of a secondary Power. 

Bismarck it was who, consciously or not, originated the revolu- 
tionary changes in Germany which have produced the present situa- 
tion, and by converting Germany’s fiscal system from Free Trade 
into Protection, built up her industries on their present vast scale. 

An important factor in this development has been the free access 
of German manufactures to the English markets and the favoured 
tarifis they have enjoyed in the British Colonies. Professor Schulz- 
Gaevernitz, in fact, admits that except for these facilities the 
growth of Germany’s industrial organisation would not have been 
possible, though it was also aided, he points out, by that trade-mark 
regulation ‘Made in Germany,’ which instead of a deterrent has 
become in course of time a hall-mark of excellence. 

The progress of fiscal and industrial action operating in co-relation- 
ship has gradually raised Germany to the level of a rival of Great 
Britain, and indeed in some of the industries, as in the steel, iron, and 
indigo trade, she has actually outdone her. Thus Germany, who is 
also benefited by an exemplary educational system, is no longer the 
peasant country of Bismarck’s time, but ranks to-day as an industrial 
State of the first order. 

As long as she was confined to Europe, the Army was sufficient 
for defence, but when her trade began to reach oversea, and the need 
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of an outlet arose for her increasing population and industrial activity, 
then Germany was compelled to recognise the Kaiser’s dictum : 
“ Germany’s future lies on high seas.’ 

This introduces the political element which is at the root of the 
Anglo-German problem. Germany perceives the historical fact 
that England’s world-power rests on the invincible strength of her 
Navy ; sea supremacy she accepts as the basic position of England’s 
future, but draws from this the inevitable conclusion that she herself 
must have wherewith to defend her own interests. Increased efforts 
in that direction are incumbent upon Germany, and cannot be delayed 
if she means to meet the future with composure and resolve. 

‘And who can foretell the future?’ he argues, where England 
represents the chief menace ; she may decide at the eleventh hour, 
seeing that she is no longer able to suppress her commercial rivalry, 
the breaking and destruction of Germany; her glorious naval 
traditions, when she shattered the sea-power of both Holland and 
France, are there to give her confidence. 

He further complains that German apprehension is intensified 
by the persistent efforts of English journalism to alarm the English 
mind and incite it against Germany, in which some of the prominent 
organs have led the way. The doctrine they are unceasingly spreading 
is Germaniam esse delendam. Germany is to-day what Spain was 
under Philip the Second, and France under Louis the Fourteenth and 
Napoleon—the enemy of England. Even men of authority, such as 
Lord Cromer and Lord Charles Beresford, though restrainedly, hint 
at the same disquieting idea. 

Germany’s design, he says, to invade England, and the assumption 
of its feasibility is a theoretical supposition that may serve a useful 
ery in England, but finds no echo in Germany among the recognised 
naval and military authorities where such conceptions are ridiculed as 
bogey phantoms.’ 

Reduced to fact, it would mean that Germany would be obliged 
to maintain an Army capable of repelling a Franco-Russian attack and 
simultaneously organise a Navy powerful enough to assume the offen- 
sive against England. None save the uninstructed, who may not under- 
stand that Germany is a country with relatively poor natural resources, 
would arrive at these conclusions. Besides, how can these supposed 
designs of a naval Sedan be reconciled with Bismarck’s repeated 
declaration ‘that only a madman could conceive the possibility of 
Germany declaring an unprovoked war against England or lending 
her support to the destruction of the British Empire.’ 


' This is emphasised in a well-informed article which appeared recently in the 
German ‘ Naval Rundschau’; it demonstrates the impracticability of an attack on 
England by Germany, and coincides with the views of the best-informed quarters in 
the German Navy, and the official declarations of the British Defence Committee as 
advanced by Mr. Balfour. 
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Economic history, perhaps better than any other medium, vouch- 
safes the true inwardness of the situation, as the economic problem 
in effect underlies the foundation of modern Germany, which has 
largely been built up on a commercially unfenced Great Britain. 

The merest allusion to the disappearance of Great Britain as a 
world-power, Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz meets with scorn. The 
permanence of the Great British Empire is in his opinion a matter of 
the very first concern; humanity and civilisation demand it; her 
benevolent influence has made itself felt among all the coloured races. 
who are being taught the dignity of labour and, as Hegel so appro- 
priately expresses it, ‘Through labour to liberty.’ An attack upon 
this magnificent State organism from motives of envy or sordid gain 
—to use a profound saying of Goethe— God has it not in Him.’ 

Germany, however, cannot conceal her apprehensions of England’s 
attitude, who seems to see in Germany’s industrial and maritime 
development a danger to her own trade and sea supremacy. So 
extreme is the tension that lookers-on discern in this a possible casus 
belli, in which her Continental allies might be expected to co-operate, 
and this in spite of the comment of Bismarck, perhaps the most 
realistic of statesmen, who once said : ‘ I would never advocate a war 
to-day for the reason that the enemy may be better armed to-morrow, 
as no one can foresee the ways of Divine Providence.’ 

Germans admire the spirit in which England is not prepared to 
surrender her supremacy that she attained after two hundred years 
of struggle without the greatest sacrifices towards its maintenance, 
but all the more watchful must they be of the measures that England 
may be prepared to adopt against contingencies of rivalry. The 
concentration of the Channel Fleet in the North Sea, the disposition 
in England towards introducing the Continental system of universal 
military service, and the intimate relations that England is cultivating 
with Germany’s powerful neighbours, are all symptoms which the 
German Empire cannot afford to disregard. 

To-day more than 70 per cent. of Germany’s trade is set seaward, 
and a blockade of her harbours would inevitably react disastrously 
on her industrial system. The chances of starving her by a blockade 
of her harbours are considered remote, but the experiences of the 
cholera quarantine in Hamburg, which only lasted two months and 
cost her 250 million marks, are a reminder of the risks of unpre- 
paredness. 

Germany, who cannot view herself exposed to the mercy of any 
outside Power, insists on an adequate Navy purely as a defensive 
measure for protecting her food supplies and her foreign trade. The 
nation, headed by the Emperor and supported by the powerful 
Navy League, regards the increase of the Navy as a fundamental 
necessity for maintaining Germany’s position as a world-Power. 

Vor. LXV—No. 384 AA 
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The idea has permeated all classes, and is even finding followers in 
the ranks of the Social Democratic party, whose representative 
members, Bernstein and Molkenbuhr, for example, are in favour 
of strengthening the defences of the Empire. On the other hand, 
in some quarters serious doubt is cast upon Germany’s ability to 
maintain both a strong Army and Navy, seeing her financial diffi- 
culties and that her powers of taxation are believed to be exhausted. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz controverts these arguments, and 
recommends the Exchequer to the imitation of Great Britain, 
who has been able to overcome her moments of financial strain from 
such sources of revenue as the increased taxation of beer, wine, 
tobacco, and a rise in the succession duties. The financial pressure 
therefore is in no sense to be regarded as symptomatic of the poor 
resources of the country, but merely reflects the unwillingness of the 
people to burden themselves with greater taxation for the benefit of 
the State as a whole. 

The soundness of the above recommendations with regard to 
German exigencies is perhaps being proved by the fact that Prince 
Buelow has actually adopted them in dealing with his new Financial 
Reform Bill, with regard to which the published naval programme 
may, therefore, be accepted as an irrevocable decision of German 
policy. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz asserts that Germany is within 
her indisputable right in providing such defences as she may deem 
necessary, also that England is justified in adopting such measures 
as may adequately assure her safety. 

This need be, according to him, no disturbing factor ; he discerns 
therein the only means of arriving at an inviolable compact and 
sustained friendliness between the two countries. Not through 
Germany’s weakness but only through her strength can she maintain 
amicable relations with other countries. 

The United States require a Navy for the purpose of defending 
their oversea interests ; and President Roosevelt’s words of warning 
to the Americans, who rule a continent, apply with even greater 
force to Germany, with her poor soil and overcrowded population : 


No decree or other remedy can be invented to save a people who have neglected 
the primary and foremost national quality, that of being able to defend their 
hearths and homes from being subjected to the most ruthless ill-treatment. 
If we wish to avert insults we must have the power to reject them. If we are 
sincere in our profession of peace it must be general knowledge that we are 
fully prepared any moment for war. In fact, it is unworthy of a great industrial 
State to stake its existence on the sufferance of a well-inclined or may-be ill- 


disposed neighbour. 


The same concession that England has made to her most formidable 
rival, the United States, and in no lesser degree to Japan, she should 
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not deny to Germany, whose only means of defending her vital in- 
terests are the identical ones employed by both these countries ; 
moreover even to-day the German Fleet is smaller than that of France, 
whose interests overseas are, comparatively speaking, artificially 
produced. 

Why, says the writer, should England fear Germany’s Fleet when 
she allows the more powerful American Navy and other naval Powers 
to have their own way? But the present defensive character of the 
German Navy, he says, cannot be sufficiently emphasised, if only 
as a means of dispelling the vain and delusive talk of Germany’s 
supposed designs on the self-governing States that comprise the 
British Empire. Among others a late African administrator is over- 
taken with the idea of a German aggression that is calculated to 
knock out England, and to pass on to the conquest of Africa and 
Australia ; as though Germany, even supposing her ambitions extended 
in that direction, were insensible to the object-lesson of the South 
African War, which gave evidence of the impulse which moved the 
Empire as a whole in the hour of England’s trial, and moreover has 
shown that, with all the overwhelming force of the British Empire 
against her, South Africa has grown into a nation, and is to-day 
uniting its forces into a homogeneous whole, an object which Australia 
and Canada have already succeeded in accomplishing. 

Far from this being the case, Germany’s Navy has its essential 
being as constituting a guarantee of peace with England, as a guardian 
of Germany’s oversea trade and interests on which her existence as a 
first-class Power to-day depends ; politically speaking, it is the out- 
ward and visible manifestation of Germany’s oversea interests and 
endows the Government with the power of insisting upon equal 
opportunities for all and the holding back of foreign aggression from 
certain directions, as for example from any encroachment upon the 
independent Mohammedan countries of to-day. 

Germany’s Fleet in fact does not stand for luxury or ambition. 
It is the necessity of her being, essential as her daily bread, the 
protection to herself and her children. 

Once the conviction is established that did a conflict arise between 
the two nations, the power of the one would not be sufficient to vanquish 
the force of the other, and that such a war would be more likely to 
benefit the outside States rather than themselves, the foundation 
for a mutual understanding should find permanence. Once the 
difficulty is surmounted on logical hard facts the economic problem 
can be adjusted on its own merits and the points of contact are at 
once established if both sides recognise that the commercial relations 
of the two countries are inter-dependent, and that the disaster of the 
one is the misfortune of the other. Germany’s interest in the main- 
tenance of the British Empire is self-evident, for the practical reason 
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that England constitutes one great bulwark of support to her material 
progress. . 

England is Germany’s best customer, her purchases being far in 
excess of either those of Austria, America, or Russia as set forth in 
the following Table : 

Taste II. 
Germany's Foreign Trade in million £: 1906. 











| — Imports from Exports to Total 
| Great Britain . . . «| 412 58°5 94:7 

United States . e A oA 61°8 818 93°6 
| Russia 4 : ; - 54°4 12°8 67:2 
| Austria-Hungary 4 ‘ 40°2 32°4 72°6 
| France > ‘ . - Fe 21°6 | 19°1 40°7 
| Argentine . : ‘ < : 18°6 | 8°5 27°71 
| India (British) . 4 d 4 179 | 5°7 23°6 
EE ls Se roasnl-*yoido ott lot SEbec 90a 23°5 
eo vee, sd 64 9°8 16-2 
| Brazil . x : - . , 9°4 42 | 18°6 
| Chile . R 4 r . 4 7-2 } 36 10°8 





It is of ultimate importance that Germany should retain this 
trade ; unlike England she has practically no Colonial resources with 
which to fortify her position from without. England can add to her 
economic strength inside of her own Imperial domain by uniting 
her forces, as Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out. Germany has no 
such reservoirs, and is entirely dependent on foreign markets, which 
it is incumbent upon her to nurse and foster. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz believes that a reversal of England’s 
fiscal system is likely soon to be in operation, the effect of which 
will be largely to restrict Germany’s export trade to England and her 
oversea States. In some quarters it is suggested that a counterpoise 
should be found in a Central European Zollverein to checkmate the 
policy of trade exclusion which the English tariff movement intends to 
compass, but this idea he rejects as Utopian, as Germany can gain 
nothing, he thinks, by combative measures, and will do better by 
pursuing a conciliatory policy to the extent of making, if necessary, 
substantial sacrifices for the sake of a workable understanding. All 
the irritation of a petty fiscal warfare, including dumping, &c., 
so chafing to British producers, should be avoided and desisted 
from. 

To some extent Germany must suffer from any change in England’s 
fiscal system, since she derived her industrial strength largely from 
Free Trade England, but even such an economic disturbance need 
neither dismay the German or deliver him over to pessimism. 

The closer union of England and her oversea States, says Professor 
Schulze-Gaevernitz, will probably widen Germany’s scope in other 
markets, such as Russia, South America, and the Far and Near 
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East, whose supplies to England are likely to decrease in the same 
proportion as she absorbs the raw products of her own Colonial 
Empire. 

A further factor likely to benefit Germany will, he thinks, consist 
in the retaliatory tarifis as they become part of England’s protective 
system against the existing tariff schedules of other countries. The 
almost inevitable consequence of these measures will be to bring 
down the tariff rates generally, which will give Germany her oppor- 
tunity for more effective competition. 

If the interest of Germany lies, as he believes it does, in the main- 
tenance of the British Empire, no less is England concerned in the 
preservation of Germany. Germany has become one of England’s 
most valuable clients, and one fact alone will indicate this: that her 
sales to Germany exceed in volume her exports to India, as is shown by 
the following tabulated statement : 


Tasie III. 
England’s Foreign Trade in million £: 1906. 














_ Imports from Exportsto Total 
| | 
United States . . . .| 181001 | 58240 | 184841 | 
Germany (inclusive of the | 
through trade via Netherlands) 74675 =| 65°150 (| 139°825 
India (including Ceylon and | 
Straits Settlements) . .| 651°177 51-932 103110 | 
France . ‘ ‘ : - | 58871 28784 | 82656 | 
Australia (including New Zea- | \ 
land) . E ‘ : : . | 44°745 30°833 = 75579 
Canada (including Newfound- | | } 
land) . : : ‘ . | 80949 16°064 470138 | 
Russia ; ; : : ‘ 30°051 15°942 45993 | 
Egypt . ; ; : ; : 16°858 9°152 26010 | 
Italy . ‘ , d , ; 3612 | 12481 16094 | 
Japan . : ‘ , ‘ . 2954 | 18115 16069 | 
| 





Germany imports on an enormous scale manufactured and semi- 
manufactured articles from England, consisting chiefly of woollen and 
cotton goods, machinery and ships, and her purchases of yarns alone 
amounted in 1907 to 250 million marks. 

Specifically English branches of trade, to instance the ship- 
building and fishing industries, and essentially German manufactures, 
as aniline dyes, pianos, and toys, equipoise each other; in the case 
of the fishing trade, Germany is unable to provide more than one-third 
of her requirements, and her consumption is yearly increasing. 

A close examination into facts of this nature inclines him to 
believe that herein possibly lies the basis for a regulation of trade 
exchange to suit the peculiar adaptabilities of the respective countries. 

The growing demand in Germany for English articles of luxury, 
in place of French, is another expanding trade with Germany, 
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which has become so marked as to influence German life very 
considerably. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz admits the fact which English 
economists always dwell on, that Germany is a larger exporter to 
England than she is an importer from England ; against this, however, 
he says that in her trade relations with the British Colonies the ratio 
is exactly reversed, and that Germany takes from these Colonies pro- 
duce amounting to 32} million pounds, whereas her export trade does 
not exceed 12} millions; and again, in the case of India, Germany 
ranks after England as her next best customer. Germany, in fact, 
is the largest buyer in the world of British Colonial produce, and 
summarising her trade with the British Empire, the balance of trade 
is against her, as this formula will explain. 


TasLe IV. 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED States Imports AND EXporTs TO THE 
British EMPIRE. 
GERMANY— Imports Exports 
From and to the United Kingdom 

in milliion£ . . ; ‘ . 41:2 
British Asia . ‘ : . ; . 178 
» Africa 2 : 2 . ‘ 47 
» America . a : ‘i ‘ 10 
» Australia . ; ; A - 8-9 


Total . 73°6 


Unitep States— Imports 
From and to the United Kingdom 
inmillion£ . m : ‘4 , , 42°1 
British Asia . . " < é 14-1 
» Africa . i : ; 36 
» America . ‘ ; F . 16°4 
» Australia . x f 4 3 2°4 


Total . 78°6 


Germany’s Imports from the British Empire exceed 

her Exports to that country by . : 7°9 million £ 
America’s Exports to the British Empire etened her 

Imports from that country by ‘ ‘ ‘ - 87-9 million £ 


These facts, says the author, argue the futility of a conflict on 
commercial grounds with Germany. 

There is another aspect that bears on the Anglo-German problem. 

The development of the Colonies has absorbed large sums of 
British capital, most of the Colonial loans have been raised in the 
English money market, and in some cases Great Britain’s credit has 
been pledged as a guarantee, in which connexion Australia’s great 
indebtedness to England is a case in point. The Colonies are faced 
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with the payment of interest on their indebtedness and with the 
recurring extinction of their liabilities, while the only guarantee they 
have of being able to discharge these engagements lies in the certainty 
of their export trade of home produce to the great industrial States. 

England’s trade balances with her Colonies are on the whole 
insignificant, which is accounted for by the fact that the Colonies have 
always preferred British goods either for reasons of sentiment or 
similarity of tastes, besides, of course, preferential tariffs. 

It follows as a logical conclusion, says Professor Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, even though some tariffreformers may dispute this point, 
that, if the credit and solvency of these Colonial States is to be main- 
tained, they are and will be compelled to encourage their exports of 
produce to industrial States outside England, even though England 
should in future be able to absorb greater quantities of Colonial raw 
products than she has done in the past. 

Germany, in fact, is first among these outside industrial countries 
as a buyer of Colonial materials. The margin between her purchases 
from the British Colonies and her sales to them is actually sufficient 
to cover the service on their loans as it becomes due to England. 

This applies even with greater force to India, whose remittances 
to England include the service of her loans, pensions, business and 
plantation profits, and who has besides a debit balance in her trade 
with England. It is not too much to aver that it is the purchasing 
power of Europe, and mainly that of Germany, which carries the 
Indian budget and the Indian currency. 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz contends that it is no” exaggera- 
tion to submit that Germany, who is an industrial State, has great 
powers of absorption, and, being practically without Colonies herself, 
is peculiarly suited to supplement Great Britain ; and in this wider 
relationship she would become a potent factor in the maintenance of 
the British Empire. 

The foregoing should bear out the contentions, says the writer, 
that it needs only to dispel the fears that fill the political imagination 
for the economic problem to regulate itself, and for both countries 
to know how much greater is their community of interests than their 
differences. 

This will be the occasion for the faiths of Hume and Adam Smith 
to find their consummation. They both upheld the view that those 
neighbours need each other most who are evenly matched in wealth 
and manhood. It was Hume who exclaimed: ‘I frankly dare to 
profess that, as a British subject, I welcome the industrial prosperity 
of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even of France.’ At this period he 
might have reversed the conclusion, and said ‘ of France, and even of 
Germany.’ Adam Smith added the following: ‘If a nation aspires 
to greater prosperity by fostering foreign markets, her task is rendered 
easy if she enjoys as neighbours a wealthy, industrious, and com- 
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mercial people. The well-being of Germany cannot fail to bring ¥ 
advantages to England.’ q 

Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz sums up his argument with the 
exclamation: ‘ Germany, constitute thyself strong in time of peace !? ~ 

Englishmen may not be prepared to accept his analysis of the © 
situation without criticism, but it is only right that they should at 
least be made acquainted with his views, the views of a thoughtful ~ 
and not unfriendly German. If he really reflects the spirit of the” 
German nation sincerely, the solution of the Anglo-German problem ~ 
should surely lie in the application of his maxim to both countries. 7 


C. 8. GoLDMAN. 
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